





‘“HENRY VIII.” ON THE STAGE. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


FHE fact that Shakspere’s Henry V///. is on the point of appearing at 
S the Lyceum may be accepted as a sufficient reason for reviewing 
the stage-history of that sometimes puzzling play—puzzling on 
account of its differences of style, which have led a few acute and 
scholarly critics to assign portions of it to Fletcher. Mr. Irving, as the 
representative actor of his time, arouses a new and special interest 
EZ in what he revives, however time-worn and familiar it may be. He 
—=—# + gives us Faust, and before it goes out of his bill more than 100,000 
copies of it are sold in this country. His latest undertaking is not likely to prove an 
exception to the rule ; and many readers of this magazine may feel curious to know 
how far the opportunities which the work offers for impressive acting and imposing 
pageantry have been utilized in the past. 

If probabilities may be trusted, Henry V///. first saw the light at the Globe on 
June 29, 1613, the day on which that historic theatre was burnt to the ground. Several 
pieces dealing with the same reign had appeared within the last fourteen or fifteen 
years, such as the Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey, supposed to have been 
written by Henry Chettle, and Samuel Rowley’s When you see me you know me, 
or the Famous Chronicle Historie of King Henry VIII., with the Birth and Virtuous 
Life of Edward Princ of Wales. With regard to the cast of Shakspere’s play, 
Lowen is said to have represented the King, and it is by no means improbable 
that Burbage—who, with Heminge and Condell, is shown to have been in the 
performance—took unto himself the more important part of the Cardinal. ‘‘I will 
entertain you at the present,” writes Sir Henry Wottonto his nephew a day or 
two afterwards, ‘‘ with what happened this week at the Bank’s side. The King’s 
players had a new play entitled A/! is True, representing some principal pieces of the 
reign of Henry VIII., which was set forth with many extraordinary circumstances of 
pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the stage ; the knights of the order with 
their Georges and Garter, the guards with their embroidered coats and the like, suffi- 
cient in truth with a while to make greatness very familiar, if not ridiculous. Now, 
King Henry making a masque at the Cardinal Wolsey’s house, and certain cannons 
being shot off at his entry, some of the paper, or other stuff wherewith one of them 
was stopped, did light on the thatch, where, being thought at first but an idle smoke, 
and their eyes being more attentive to the show, it kindled inwardly, and ran round 
like a train, consuming, within less than an hour, the whole house to the very ground. 
This was the fatal period of that virtuous fabric, wherein nothing did perish but 
wood and straw, and a few forsaken cloaks ; only one man had his breeches set on 
fire, that would perhaps have broiled him, if he had not, by the benefit of a provident 
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wit, put it out with bottled ale.” Thomas Lorkin, in a letter addressed to Sir Thomas 
Pickering on ‘‘ this last of June,” says : ‘‘ No longer since than yesterday, while Burbage 
his company were acting at the Globe the play of Henry V///., and there shooting of 
certayne chambers [small cannon] in way of triumph, the fire catch’d.” That the 
innocent cause of the disaster was Shakspere’s historical drama, probably with 4// 
is True as one of its titles, is a matter beyond reasonable dispute. For signs of this we 
have only to refer to Howe’s continuation of Stowe’s Chronicles, the pointed use 
of ‘‘ truth” and ‘‘true” in the prologue, the ballad on ‘‘ the pittifull burneing of the 
Globe playhouse,” and 
the fact that the above 
quoted accounts of 
the origin of the 
fire agree with the 
stage direction in the 
fourth scene of the 
first act. 

With the chief 
questions raised by 
Shaksperian \ critics 
and experts respect- 
ing Henry VIII. we 
are not at _ present 
concerned. It may, 
however, be asked 
whether Sir Henry 
Wotton fell into an 
error in describing 
it as a mew play? 
Malone and others, 
believing that the 
only novelty attend- 
ing it in that year was 
its title, | decora- 
tions, and _ perhaps 
the prologue and 
epilogue, assigned 
the date of the first 
production to the 
end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, or at the latest 
to the beginning of 
that of her successor. 
In Elze’s view, ‘‘ this 
play, with its apology 
for Henry VIII., its 
glorification of Anne 

HARRIS AS CARDINAL WOLSEY. FROM A RARE MEZZOTINT IN THE Boleyn, and its 
PEPYSIAN LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, AFTER A PICTURE BY GREENHILL, apotheosis of Eliza- 
beth, was written, not 

only in Elizabeth’s reign, but for some festive occasion.” It is suggested that an ‘‘en- 
terlude of King Henry VIII.” in the Stationers’ Register for 1605 was really Shakspere’s 
work, that the references to James I. and the colonisation of Virginia were interpolated 
after the lapse of some years, and that Sir Henry Wotton may not have seen the 
piece before the performance which met with so calamitous an interruption. None of 
these arguments can be accepted as conclusive. As to the first, it is more likely that the 
interlude mentioned in the Stationers’ Register in 1605 was Rowley’s When you see me 
you know me, the original edition of which appeared in that very year. Jac Schlegel, 
the prophecy as to James I. and ‘‘ new nations” does not have the look of an awk- 
wardly made addition, even when the confusing ‘‘ she” in the fifty-seventh line of 
the scene is borne in mind. Lastly, Sir Henry Wotton, as a lettered man of the 
world, could hardly have been expected, especially in the case of a writer so well 
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known to fame as Shakspere was, to mistake a play about ten years old for a brand 
new one. So much for the arguments in favour of an early date. The evidence for 
a late date, as set forth by Mr. Stokes in his Chronological Order of Shakspere's 
Plays, is somewhat more to the point. The piece was of a nature to annoy 
rather than please the Queen. It could not but arouse sympathy for Katharine 
of Arragon; it did not always exhibit Henry or Anne Boleyn in a flattering 
light. As Professor Ward remarks, Elizabeth would not have endured being called 
an ‘‘aged princess,” nor would she have allowed herself to be brought on the stage 
as an infant. Essex’s dying speech is echoed in Buckingham’s, and Mr. Stokes 
pertinently asks whether this would have been done in her reign. A few passages are 
apparently in allusion to events which occurred long after her death, ‘‘ some strange 
Indian” being ascribable to the visit of five Indians to England in 1611. The play 
is spoken of in the prologue as new, and the metrical tests go to prove that the bulk 
of it is late work. Weighing both sides of the question, we can hardly resist the 
conclusion that this ‘‘historie’”’ was a production of the year 1613, if not the 
swan-song of its ‘‘ myriad-minded” author. 

Henry VIII. had a place among the Shaksperian revivals of the Restora- 
tion era, It was brought out at the Duke’s Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, towards 
the end of 1663, with Betterton as the King, Harris as the Cardinal, Smith as 
Buckingham, Nokes as Norfolk, Lilliston as Suffolk, Medbourne as Campeius and 
Cranmer, Underhill as Gardiner, and Mrs. Betterton as the Queen. The mise-en-scéne 
seems to have been particularly effective. Downes, in his Roscius Anglicanus, says 
that this ‘‘ play, by order of Sir William Davenant,” the manager, ‘‘ was all new 
cloath’d in proper habits: the King’s was new, all the Lords, the Cardinals, the 
Bishops, the doctors, proctors, lawyers, tip-staves : new scenes.” Indeed, the care 
bestowed upon the production was so marked as to arouse a suspicion nowadays 
that the piece had been altered by Davenant for the occasion, and that a sort of 
parental feeling was at work in its favour. Other circumstances may be cited in sup- 
port of this idea. He could tamper even with such a masterpiece as Macbeth, not 
only in metre and diction, but in its groundwork and characters. He was mentioned 
out of doors as the author, since Mr. Pepys, calling upon his shoemaker, heard 
something of ‘‘a rare play to be acted this week of Sir William Davenant’s—the 
story of Henry VIII. and all his wives.” Be this as it may, the piece had exceptional 
success. It was represented fourteen consecutive times—in those days a long run— 
with ‘‘ general applause.” Pepys describes it as ‘‘much cried up.” Not that the 
diarist himself was among its admirers. Though he ‘‘ went with a resolution to 
like it,” he thought it ‘‘so simple a thing, made up of a great many patches, that, 
besides the shows and processions in it, there is nothing in the world good or well 
done.” This censure, however, must be taken with a grain of salt. We may 
safely assume that at least two of the principal players reached a high level of excel- 
lence. ‘‘ The part of the King,” says Downes, ‘‘ was so right and justly done by 
Mr. Betterton, he being instructed in it by Sir William, who had it from old Mr. 
Lowen, that had his instructions from Mr. Shakespeare himself, that I dare and will 
aver, none can or will come near him in this age in the performance of that part.” 
According to the same authority, ‘‘Mr. Harris’s performance of Cardinal Wolsey 
was little inferior to that, he doing it with such just state, port and mien, that I dare 
affirm none hitherto has equalled him.” His name would seem to have been long 
associated with the Cardinal, as one of the portraits of him by Hailes represents 
him in the character. A print from another picture is now in the Pepysian library 
at Cambridge, the custodians of which have courteously permitted me to reproduce 
it in the present article. 

For more than the next half century, as far as we can tell, Henry V///. received 
but scant attention, if any attention at all, from the players. No farther trace of it 
is to be found until the beginning of 1707. Meanwhile, however, the King, Wolsey, 
and Anne Boleyn appeared in a tragedy by John Banks, Virtue Betrayed, brought out 
at the theatre in Dorset Gardens in 1682. The first was played by Smith, the second 
by Gillow, and the third by Mrs. Barry. Conjoined with them here is the figure of 
Percy (Betterton). The plot turns upon the attachment between him and Anne 
Boleyn, which, in defiance of indubitable history, is represented as lasting after her 
marriage to Henry. Though written in the author’s usual style, the tragedy met 
with rather a favourable reception, the final scenes melting most of the women in the 
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theatre to tears. In it we come upon one of those fulsome adulations of the 
monarchical principle which, to the delight of Charles II., occurred in so many plays 
of the time :— 
“This maxim still 
Shall be my guide: a Prince can do no ill. 
In spite of slaves his genius let him trust, 
For heav’n ne’er made a King but made him just.” 


But to return to Shakspere’s play. The performance of 1707 took place at the 
Haymarket Theatre, then in the hands of Owen MacSwiney. Betterton was again 
the King, and among his colleagues were Verbruggen (Wolsey), Barton Booth 
(Buckingham), Mills (Norfolk), Colley Cibber (Surrey), Mrs. Bradshaw (Anne 
Boleyn), and Mrs. Barry (Katharine). In 1722, at Drury Lane, Booth succeeded 
Betterton as Henry, the Queen being represented by Mrs. Porter. The company on 
this occasion included Cibber, Wilks, Mills, and Johnson (the last, no doubt, as 
Gardiner). About the same time the play was given at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
theatre for the sake of Quin, who as the King found a means of enlarging what soon 
became a national reputation. 

Remarkable for several reasons was a revival of //enry V/JJ. at Drury Lane in 
1727. George II. had just come to the throne, and the managers, mindful of the 
interest excited by the ceremony in Westminster Abbey, appended to the performance 
a scene representing the coronation of Anne Boleyn. With one exception, the 
principal parts must have been sufficiently filled. Booth was Henry, Mrs. Porter the 
Queen, Wilks the Duke of Buckingham, and Colley Cibber the Cardinal. In the 
words of Theophilus Cibber, Booth ‘‘ gave full scope to the humour without dropping 
the dignity of the King. When he appeared most familiar he was by no means vulgar ; 
when angry his eye spoke majestic terror. He gave the full idea of the arbitrary 
prince who thought himself born to be obeyed. His ‘Gothy ways, Kate,’ was marked 
by a happy emphasis. When he said ‘ And now to your breakfast with what appetite 
you may,’ his expression was rapid and vehement, his look tremendous.” Wilks, too, 
was quite at home as Buckingham. ‘‘In the first scene,” says Davies, ‘‘his resent- 
ment and indignation at Wolsey broke out with suitable impetuosity ; his action was 
vehement, and his motion quick and disturbed. His demeanour when condemned 
was simple, graceful, and pathetic; his grief was manly, resigned, and temperate.” 
Mrs. Porter had a bad voice, but nevertheless rose to a remarkable height of pathos 
as well as dignity. Cibber’s Cardinal, though not without good points, may be 
deemed the chief blot of the production. It was wanting, Davies tells us, ‘‘ in that easy 
dignity of deportment which a man like Wolsey, so familiar with the greatest courts of 
Europe, and taking the lead in the councils and designs of mighty monarchs, must have 
acquired. - His pride and passion were impotent and almost farcical, his grief and 
resignation and tenderness were inadequately expressed, and when he said— 


“This candle burns not clear; ’tis I must snuff it; 
Then out it goes——” 


he imitated with his forefinger and thumb the extinguishing of a candle with a pair of 
snuffers.”” For the genial Colley did not always know a metaphor when he saw one. 
But if the acting had been generally defective the success of the venture was certain. 
Like the royal family, all London went to revel in the coronation scene, on which the 
managers were said to have spent a large sum, and which, perhaps, was the most 
elaborate pageant yet witnessed on the public stage in this country. To a large 
majority of playgoers, sad to relate, it formed the best part of the entertainment. 
For example, when Henry V///. had ceased to attract them on its own account, the 
spectacle was added to a ‘‘ great number of tragedies and comedies,” usually with the 
happiest results to the exchequer of the theatre. One of the pieces it followed 
was Virtue Betrayed, in which Booth appeared as the King, Wilks as Henry, and 
Mrs. Oldfield as Anne Boleyn. It may seem strange that the audience should have 
been treated to a sight of the Queen’s coronation after her death, but let that pass. 
In consenting to the substitution of Virtue Betrayed for Henry V///., of course, Booth 
did not act of his own free will. ‘*‘ Bah!” he contemptuously exclaimed, ‘‘ Banks’s 
Henry is a part I can play with in comparison with Shakspere’s.” No such piece of 
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luck as the coronation-scene had previously fallen to the lot of Drury Lane, Colley 
Cibber, in the course of the evidence he gave in the action instituted in the name of 
Steele against his fellow-managers, stating that for forty nights it ‘‘ brought them more 
money than the best play that was ever writ.” ; 
Another long period was to pass away before Heary V/J/. again acquired anything 
like prominence in theatrical history. George II., it is true, liked the pageant well 
enough to command three performances of it in one winter. ‘‘ Indeed,” said Steele, 
«| was afraid of losing all my actors, was not sure that the King would not get them 
to fill the posts at court that he saw them so fitted for in the performance.” But this 
royal patronage did not save the play from falling into comparative neglect. Garrick 
thought it as little worthy of his notice as the parts of Shylock and Sir Giles Over- 





THE KEMBLE FAMILY IN THE SCENE OF THE TRIAL OF QUEEN KATHERINE. FROM A MEZZOTINT BY 
CLINT, AFTER THE PICTURE BY G. H. HARLOW, IN THE POSSESSION OF MRS, MORRISON, OF 
BASILDON PARK, 


reach. In 1738 and 1744 Quin played the King at Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
respectively, at the latter house to the Wolsey of Ryan, the Katharine of Mrs. 
Pritchard,and the Gardiner of Hippisley. The ‘‘ ceremony of the coronation ” caine after 
the performance. It is easy to believe that the Queen was represented with the 
finest effect. After this the piece does not grace the bills until 1772-3, when it was 
given at the same theatre in a slightly altered form. In 1777 it appeared at the 
Haymarket, with Parsons, a low comedian who could never be serious, as the icy, 
stern, relentless Gardiner. The explanation of this peculiar instance of a round peg 
in a square hole is to be found in the fact that since the days of Johnson it had been 
customary to interlard the scene of the forced reconciliation between the Primate and 
the Bishop with as much buffoonery as possible. Three years later, at Covent 
Garden, an important change in the method of treating Henry V///. was made: 
Hitherto, as we have seen, the great players had regarded the character of the King 
as the most conspicuous and grateful of all. Henderson, who occupied the highest 
place in the theatre, deliberately elected to play the Cardinal, and by doing so, of 
course, showed that he was better acquainted with his author than Betterton, Booth, 
or Quin had been. His impersonation is described as marked by his usual accuracy 
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of clocution, but as deficient here and there in dignity. However that may be, he 
afforded a signal proof of the value of the part in capable hands, and thenceforward 
no actor of the first rank ever thought of disregarding the precedent thusset. It may 
be added that in this performance Clarke was the King, and Miss Younge, the last 
actress with whom Garrick played tragedy, the Katharine. 

The memorable connexion of the Kemble family with Henry VJ/J. began at 
Drury Lane in the autumn of 1788, when Mrs. Siddons, by far the most gifted of the 
number, flashed upon the town as the Queen. John Kemble, though a well-established 

° ' favourite in London, was 
here content to play 
the comparatively small 
character of Cromwell, 
the King being assigned 
to Palmer, the Cardinal 
to Bensley, and Gardiner 
to Dicky Suett. Mrs. 
Siddons’s Katharine, there 
can be no doubt, was 
distinctly a great achieve- 
ment. Her regal de- 
meanour, her keen ap- 
preciation of dramatic 
beauty, her deep-toned 
utterance, her wonderful 
power of facial expression, 
her not inconsiderable 
command of pathos, must 
have given the perform- 
ance an abiding place in 
the memories of those 
who saw and heard it. 
Her triumph in this case 
may have been increased 
by a special interest which 
she took in her task. 
“Which of Shakspere’s 
heroines do you like 
best?” Johnson had 
asked her five years or 
so previously. ‘ Queen 
Katharine,” she replied 
without hesitation; ‘it 
is the most natural and 
feminine.” ‘‘ You are 
right, madam,” said the 
doctor; ‘‘and when you 
appear in that part, old 
and infirm as I am, I will 
endeavour to hobble out 
and see you.” John Kemble first appeared as Wolsey in 1806, during his management of 
Covent Garden theatre. He had the support of Mrs. Siddons as the Queen, of Pope as 
the King, and of Charles Kemble as Cromwell. Unfortunately for his reputation among 
Shaksperian scholars in these days, he had thoughtit necessary torevise the play through- 
out, in some measure by the light of the prompt-book used in 1772. Besides minor 
tamperings with the text, he changed the ‘old lady” into Lady Denny, merged 
several characters in that of Sir Henry Guildford, and, above all, left out, among 
other valuable and even important things, the interview between the Queen and the 
two Cardinals at the beginning of the third act. How Mrs. Siddons could have 
reconciled herself to the loss of such an aid to effect it is impossible to understand. 
As for the mounting of the play, it was elaborate rather than correct. Kemble pro- 
fessed to have a great regard for something like appropriateness of costume, but this 





PHELPS AS CARDINAL WOLSEY. FROM THE PICTURE BY Jj. FOKBES 
ROBERTSON, 
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did not prevent him from dressing the bishops at the outset of the piece as Protest- 
ants, any more than it prevented him from adorning himself with the Garter when 
he played Hotspur. The blemishes of the revival, however, were to a large extent 
atoned for by his acting, which, joined to his sister’s incomparable Katharine, brought 
Henry V/I/. into a greater vogue than it had enjoyed since the Restoration. He went 
far to meet the demands of the part, whether as to its dignity, irony, or final pathos. 
In reciting the metaphor of the candle, we are told, he did not imitate the movement 
of Colley Cibber, but at the same time ‘‘seemed to smell a stink”’—an idea which 
may be safely ascribed to an excessive exercise of the imagination. It is needless 
to say that Cromwell and Griffith (absurdly rolled into one part) received full expres- 
sion from Charles Kemble, one of the most earnest and spirited and graceful of 
actors. 

Edmund Kean, Macready, and Phelps added the character of Wolsey to their 
ample réfertoires, the first undertaking it at Drury Lane in 1822, the second at the 
same theatre shortly afterwards, and the third during his eventful management of 
Sadler’s Wells. Kean, as I have pointed out elsewhere, was more vigorous 
and impressive in the exhibition of the Cardinal’s fall than of his proud and lofty 
bearing in the fulness of his power. During the first two acts, where Wolsey has 
little to say and less to do, the actor was comparatively unsuccessful. To look dignified 
without the auxiliary of a dialogue pertained to a line of performancé in which he was 
not always at home. Here, and especially in the banquet scene, the audience must 
have felt the absence of John Kemble, who had then been living in retirement for 
five years. But in the third act, where the Cardinal’s stately and somewhat queru- 
lous impassiveness gives place to an impassioned fervour, Kean’s conception made 
it unnecessary to think of any one, at least in the way of regret. Wounded pride, 
humiliation, and penitence were blended with a degree of talent altogether matchless ; 
a perfect expression of the decay which in the hour of disaster may seize mind and 
body at the same moment pervaded the whole of his adversity. Macready states 
that Wolsey was among his most favourite Shaksperian assumptions, but the effect 
he created in it does not appear to have corresponded to all his anticipations. 
Phelps’s acting, as Mr. Henry Morley well pointed out in the Zxaminer, was 
‘*remarkable for the impression of power subtly given through a marked quietness 
of demeanour. He moved easily, as a Cardinal familiar with courts, and meekly, 
except in the first proud glance at defiant Buckingham, and in the short scene wherein 
Wolsey, left alone with Campeius, lays aside his mask and shows the proud face 
underneath it. He sat still under the imputations cast upon him by Katharine when 
ihe told the king of the exactions suffered by his subjects. He was as quiet at Black- 
friars ; and it would have puzzled many shrewd critics to define how, by gesture, turn 
of the head, and nice management of voice, the proud, ambitious spirit made itself 
felt in that unobtrusive figure.” Before leaving this part of my subject I have to 
thank Mr. Forbes Robertson for allowing me to give a copy of his expressive and 
finished portrait of Phelps as the Cardinal, now one of the treasures of the Garrick 
Club. 

But the most striking revival of Henry V///. in the present century has yet to be 
noticed. I refer, of course, to what was accomplished by Charles Kean at the 
Princess’s Theatre in 1855. ‘‘It will be perceived,” he wrote in his usual flyleaf, 
‘“*that I have ventured to differ from the stage arrangements of my predecessors. 
Although in their time fine scenic effects were produced, and much pageantry was 
displayed, the management did not attempt, nor did the public require, that scrupulous 
adherence to historical truth in costume, architecture, and the multiplied details of 
action which modern taste demands, and is so capable of appreciating when employed 
in the service of the monarch of dramatic poetry.” Nor did he fail to realize the 
ideal revealed in these sentences. He set before the audience a surprisingly exact 
representation of Tudor court life in the first half of the sixteenth century. Instead 
of being content with isolated effects, as others had been, he provided the piece with 
a continuous succession of historical pictures, each betokening the most careful 
research. And somie of these pictures were stage spectacles of the most imposing 
character. Wolsey’s procession to the council chamber, the banquet at York Place, 
the execution of Buckingham, the trial of the Queen at Blackfriars, and the vision of 
the descent of angels in the fourth act,—all marked a distinct advance upon previous 
achievements in this way. The arrangement of the trial scene, too, was better 
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than that indicated in Harlow's picture of the Kemble family, who appear to 
have lost sight of the ecclesiastical character and authority of the court. The two 
cardinals, far from being mixed up with other members of the council at the table, 
rightly sat together on an elevated bench, while the King, as plaintiff in the cause, 
occupied the right-hand side in front. In the fifth act, there having already been two 
processions, the spectators “were transported to Greenwich, the scene of the 
christening ceremony, by means of a moving panorama. Unlike his immediate 
predecessors, Kean gave the play as Shakspere wrote it, a few necessary curtail- 
ments and modifications excepted. The acting called for high praise. Mrs. Charles 
Kean reappeared after a long illness as the Queen, and, with the help of the restored 
scene in the third act, added another flower to her already heavy chaplet. Her 
delineation was extremely refined and touching, the queen being to a large extent 
sunk in the woman. ‘‘In her last scene,” Mr. Oxenford wrote, ‘‘ the attitude in 
which, half rising from her couch, she followed with her eyes the departing forms, 
might serve for some picture of a saint’s ‘ecstasy.’’’ Charles Kean’s Wolsey enjoyed 
the distinction of being the only perform- 
ance in which he equalled his illustrious 
father. He interested the audience in the 
Cardinal’s prosperity as much as in his 
adversity, finely as the closing scenes were 
given. No less admiration was excited by 
Mr. Walter Lacy’s Henry VIII., a portrait 
that could hardly have been excelled either 
by Betterton or by Booth. Ryder ap- 
peared as Buckingham, Miss Heath as 
Anne Boleyn, and Cooper as the resuscitated 
Griffith. In a word, little was wanting to 
the completeness of the revival, which had 
the unexpectedly long run of one hundred 
consecutive nights. 

Some years afterwards, in America, 
Charlotte Cushman included Wolsey among 
the impersonations of male characters 
by which she surprised and delighted 
her audience. Her acting is said by one 
critic to have reminded old playgoers of the 
CHARLES KEAN. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BE- times of Kean and Macready. 

LONGING TO MR, JOSEPH HURST, TAKEN ABOUT Nor has the figure of King Henry been 
1860. altogether unfamilar to French playgoers 
through the medium of the stage. In 
1642, when Corneille was at the summit of his reputation, Puget de Laserre brought 
out at the Palais Cardinal a tragedy entitled Zhomas Morus; ou, Le Triomphe de la 
Foi et de la Constance. It relates chiefly to Henry’s passion for Anne, on whom the 
most elevated sentiments are bestowed. Like other productions of the same 
pen, Zhomas. Morus did not rise above mediocrity, but- enjoyed a large measure 
of success. The whole of the court, headed by Richelieu, united in singing its 
praises. On one occasion the crowd of fine gentlemen at the doors was so dense 
and eager that four doorkeepers lost their lives. ‘‘ Aha!” cried the author in reference 
to this tragic incident, ‘‘ there is an example of a good play for you! M. Corneille 
can boast of no such proof of popularity, and until he has had five doorkeepers killed in 
one day I shall not allow him to be my superior!” During the Revolution, a Henri 
VIII. by Marie Joseph Chénier appeared at the theatre in the Rue de Richelieu, Talma 
representing the King. As might have been expected from the anti-monarchical 
fervour of the author, who had already made himself famous by his Charles /X., the 
chief character is painted in the darkest colours. The plot deals with the fall of Anne 
Boleyn, and some effect is produced by a scene in which Jane Seymour, holding in her 
arms the little daughter of the doomed Queen, tearfully endeavours to move the King, 
of whom she stands in no little dread, from his fell purpose. 
Mr. Irving has the good wishes of all lovers of the stage in his coming enterprise. 

















A TOBACCO FACTORY. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 


With Illustrations by JOHN WALLACE. 





INCE Fairholt told the story of the tobacco plant and the 
process of its manufacture, the cigarette has taken its place as 
a leading feature in the English tobacco factory. The 
famous cockney confines his graphic chapter on the treatment 
of the golden leaf in England to its preparation for pipes and 
cigars, fur chewing and for snuff. They did not make cigar- 
ettes in the factory where he was brought up in the shadow 
of St. Paul’s. He missed therefore a picturesque phase of 
English tobacco manufacture of the present day, and with 
it certain attractive associations which belong to the light 
and airy ‘‘ smoke” of the Continent and the East. He knew 
the puros and the papelotos of the Spaniards, and quotes the national proverb—‘‘ A 
paper cigarette, a glass of fresh water, and the kiss of a pretty girl will sustain a man 
for a day without eating ;” but ‘‘Carmen,” the heroine of the French librettist, and 
‘‘ Viera,” the heroine of the English novelist, are of these latter days, and they give a 
touch of romance to the atmosphere of the modern tobacco factory. 

While the great Liverpool house of Cope has been growing up from small things 
to great, it has absorbed into its work all that is new in the taste and fashion of 
smoking ; and it will have some remarkable chapters to add to Fairholt’s famous book, 
upon a new edition of which its editors are now engaged. Not the least notable of 
these should be an account of the introduction of the cigarette into England. The 
psychologist would of course treat the subject in regard to its physical and moral 
influence on the race. He would see in it evidence of retrogression or progress, 
according as he was a smoker or the opposite, a pessimist who sees the world spinning 
down the grooves of change to everlasting perdition, or an optimist who can view all 
creation with calm content through the ethereal smoke of a mild cigar. To either or 
both of these gentlemen I venture to present a scene for reflection, an incident 
in the daily history of this Lancashire tobacco factory. A large well-lighted hall ; long 
rows of desks. Atthe desks long rows of girls. In a corner near the door a small 
room of inspection. It is like a girls’ college. The room of observation contains the 
desks of the professors. The students leave their seats and go to the sliding 
windows with their tasks. Their papers are duly registered, and fresh work handed 
out. There is a pleasant murmur of girlish voices, now and then a snatch of song or 
chorus, and once in a way something like a reminiscence of the American siffeuse who 
whistled her way through Europe with far more success than Goldsmith with his flute. 
In response to a remark which I make about the order of the place, the cheerful order, 
the order that does not chafe under restraint, my guide, philosopher and friend, who 
is at my elbow as I wander at will from room to room, remarks, ‘‘ We find what strikes 
you as worthy of note quite easy to maintain, without either set rules or regulations.” 
It occurs to me now to mention that the works are peculiarly free from Notices that 
you must do this or you may not do that; Afiches announcing fines for this and fines 
¥ 2 
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for the other. ‘‘ Zhe Lancet in one of its semi-learned articles some time ago,” says 
my friend, ‘‘ declared ‘That the employment of women clerks in Post and Telegraph 
Offices has conclusively demonstrated that it is impossible that any establishment in 
which females are brought together except under a discipline approximating to that of 
a prison in its severity can fail to be the scene of excitement, chatter and what is called 
chaff.’ That is quite contrary to our experience ;”” and any one with half an eye can see 
this. ‘‘ A litthke common sense, some consideration for the girls’ regular work under con- 
ditions made as comfortable as is consistent with the duty of employer and employed,” 
says my guide, ‘‘ and we find that the unwritten law is strong enough to maintain a 
proper and healthy discipline—and that you know cannot always be said even for the 
greatest and most honourable assemblage of English gentlemen—the House of 
Commons.” I discovered later in the day that the hands, in this typical factory of the 
North, are cared for in many other ways than what belongs to the mere discipline of 
the work-rcoms. The girls who come to work from a distance are provided with 
firing and cooking free 
of charge ; they bring 
their food ; it is cooked 
and properly served in 
a large room at the 
appointed hours for 
meal-times ; and fur- 
ther, ill-health and 
sickness are met bya 
Benevolent Fund 
whichensures, through 
a liberal administra- 
tion, help in case of 
need, the  arrange- 
ments including an 
endowed bed at the 
hospital, change of air 
by the sea, and in 
cases of pulmonary 
complaint, orders for 
the Devonshire hos- 
pital at Buxton. 
Cope’s has many at- 
SPINNING TOBACCO. tractions for steady 
work-people. When 
the firm changed the concern into a Limited Liability Company it divided the shares 
among its employés and customers, and for many it is therefore a co-operative 
establishment, and of a very profitable kind. The original founders of the works, 
two brothers, are dead, but as it is with royalty so with the tobacco king: 
he never dies. ‘*‘ The king is dead—long live the king.” Harking back to 4 
Cigarette-Maker's Romance, one of the Cope brothers had even more than the physique 
of the Cossack who would pick up a leaf and cram it with the tobacco he was 
chopping and smoke it with gusto. This Liverpool manufacturer, who was one of 
the finest possible judges of tobacco, would take the fresh leaves of a new cargo, 
roll them up and smoke his extempore cigar without turning a hair, though such a 
‘*taster’’ would be calculated to stagger the strongest smoker. There are many 
old hands in the factory who carry on the fine traditions of the house in the matter 
of judging, tasting and blending of tobaccos ; and the chief of the snuff department, 
hale, hearty and strong has literally lived in the dust of his delicate work for thirty 
years. 

It might, you see, at first blush have been a College for Girls, this great hall in the 
factory, but it is only the cigarette room—the room of the most expert workers it is 
true—the upper school, if we may so describe it, seeing that there are other rooms in 
which beginners are taught their business. The atmosphere is fragrant with the 
weed that ‘‘cheers the tar’s labours or the Turkman’s rest.” It is a mixed perfume 
from Virginia, Persia, Manilla and ‘“‘far Kathay.” In most factories the noise of 
machinery is incessant. The rooms are full of flying wheels and snake-like bands that 
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perform endless gyrations all around you. Here in this great hall of the cigarette- 
makers, the sound of machinery is far away. It is more like the hum of a city, or the 
murmur of the sea. In that professorial-looking apartment in a corner of the room 
there are ladies engaged in weighing out certain quantities of tobacco, and receiving 
the weed back in due course made up into cigarettes. The tobacco is given out in 
numbered boxes ; it is returned in the same vehicles transformed into cigarettes ; it 
has been first debited to the maker, to whom the cigarettes are now duly credited ; 
and so at the end of the week the balance is struck and it averages upwards of fifteen 
shillings per week each for the two hundred girls you see at their desks, not studying 
Euclid, but making cigarettes. I call the table a desk. It has sides and compart- 
ments such as desks have ; and it is generally made for four, two on one side, two on 
the other. It is here 
that the box-of tobacco is 
turned into the box of 
cigarettes which you see 
weighed and booked in 
the office that is part of 
the cigarette - makers’ 
room. There is no ma- 
chinery here, except the 
finest of human machinery, 
the deft and supple fin- 
gers, and the quick intel- 
ligence of the operator. 
She takes a pinch of to- 
bacco, wraps it in her 
dainty bit of rice paper, 
and with’a stick of starch- 
paste, imprisons the yel- 
low weed, and by her 
side gradually grows a 
pile of cigarettes, each 
the same size, each the 
same weight to a mere 
sprig. As the tale 
goes on she chats quietly 
to her neighbour or hums 
a tune, or sings a snatch 
of song which others take 
up for a moment ; and then 
all is silent again, except PACKING CIGARETTES. 

the murmur of voices and 

that distant hum of the vast machinery that is all about them, above and below. 
I have likened it to the murmur of the ocean, which it might well be seeing how 
near to the works is the busy Mersey river. There is a certain sombreness in the 
dresses of the girls which might easily be alleviated. Nearly all Lancashire opera- 
tive women wear a shawl, and every Lancashire girl carries it with grace. 
These cigarette-makers have shawls; they work in them mostly, flinging the 
two ends away from their bosoms and over their shoulders so as to give their 
arms perfect freedom. If the shawls were not generally of a dark hue, the 
characteristic garment might give an artistic tone of colour to the scene. As it 
is, however, the living picture is striking enough. It does not perhaps recall the 
Carmen factory, nor does it realize the famous establishment of Christian 
Fischelowitz from South Russia in A Cigarette-Makers Romance; but the 
material for such scenes and romances is no doubt all there. Examine each 
desk or table as you pass, and you will find ample notes for fanciful speculation. 
Glance first at the desk, and you will tell the character of the girl before you 
look at her. A slovenly desk, nothing there but the tobacco, the starch-stick 
and the tale of work, and you will find in the worker a dull face, and an uninter- 
esting personality. Most of the tables however show efforts at decoration, many 
of them are furnished with bits of mirrors—not the hand-glass that Fildes gave to the 
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heroine of Reade’s Wandering Heir, not the kind of mirror that Hetty Sorrel saw her 
fair face in ;—but strips of larger mirrors, bits of looking-glass, and once in a way a 
genuine complete article. Here and there on the dividing shelves of the compart- 
ments you will find pictures from ornamental bonbon-boxes, the lids of cigarette 
cases, or cuttings from illustrated magazines. Now it is a ship at sea, then a love- 
scene ; now it is the portrait of a beauty ; once in a way a bit of florid landscape ; and 
be sure that the desk or table most tastefully arranged will have for its mistress if not 
a pretty girl an interesting one, with bright eyes, clean, well-cut gown, and hair done 
up in the latest style of the cozffeur’s art. 

This is a typical room in the great tobacco factory, with, as I have said, the vast, 
complicated machinery of the entire place going on above, below, and on all sides. 
It is not my purpose to detain the reader with a mere detailed description of tobacco- 
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making or a technical account of the latest mechanism of the trade; but rather to 
give the raison détre for the charming drawings which adorn these pages. Fairholt has 
told us how tobacco is grown; how the planter’s stock is received in England ; 
how the hogsheads are unpacked; how at the manufacturers it goes through the 
several processes of stripping, sorting, cutting, drying, curing, and working 
up into its several forms of smoking preparations. There are few changes in 
all this to-day, except such as belong to the extra care in handling and the more 
rapid production that has been brought about by labour-saving machinery. 
The author of Tobacco : its History and Assoctations, had no experience of the cigarette- 
maker as you see her here, and several of the pictures that illustrate these pages 
are incidental to the newer order of things. One is struck every now and then in all 
parts of the factory with the picturesque side of the work, and the artistic suggestive- 
ness of the workers. There is hardly a room that does not offer to the artist a good 
subject for brush or pencil. The introduction of the cigarette into the English 
manufacture of tobacco has not only given us a new industry but it has stimulated a 
new development of the graphic arts. The traditions of the cigarette brought to us 
by poet and romancer from Cuba and Seville, from Turkey and Persia, have lifted 
even the public show-card of the various brands upon a higher platform than that 
of mere tobacco. The lithographic work—the picture boards, the decorations of 
the cigarette boxes—occupy many skilled artists and workneople. What the firm 
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calls its ‘‘ Stone Library " is an apartment packed with lithographic stones that number 
several hundreds, many of which are in constant use in their own printing offices, the 
machines of which find their motive power in common with the tobacco-cutter and 
the packer. 

If you are interested in the mechanical aids which the tobacco manufacturer has 
brought to bear upon his work of supplying the enormous demand for the prepared leaf, 
let us dive from the higher school of the cigarette-girl graduates down into the basement 
where the tobacco is brought in from the bonded store at the docks and after due sort- 
ing, stripping, and other preparations has come to the cutter. You have probably 
seen the primitive knife of the tobacco cutter in a small way of business. Marion 
Crawford’s good-natured giant Schmidt the Cossack worked with a knife and cutting 
block, and laboured as the Count did in the same room with Vjera and the other girls ; 
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but they manage affairs differently at this factory, where no interesting melancholy 
nobleman in distress could be earning his living by making cigarettes in the hall 
of the girl graduates. All the same, I dare say a Vjera might be found here if 
the Count was there and willing. Schmidt, you know, sweated at that knife, and took 
his rests almost panting, but still with a roughly made cigarette for thought and re- 
flection during his ten minutes of meditation. His was the one knife in the little room 
at the back of Fischelowitz’ shop. Here the cutting-room has I don’t know how many 
knives at work, driven by more persistent giants than the Cossack in the'story. They 
are connected with that enormous belt that comes from the adjacent engine-house, and 
the guillotine-knife rises and falls with dreadful regularity, fed by watchful servitors 
with the well-pressed leaves. It does not simply cut, it literally shaves the yellow 
mass giving as the result a sort of packed network of tobacco that is gathered into 
handy receptacles for the cigarette-maker and the other departments where the various 
classes of tobaccos are put up in packets, such as ‘‘ Bird’s Eye,” ‘‘ Golden 
Cloud,” and ‘‘Smoking Mixture.’"’ And here the vast machine thunders and 
roars; pants and gives token of the stress of labour ; and close by is a monster 
of tremendous and patient power. This is the great hydraulic pump which 
works the presses that compress the weed chiefly for chewing tobacco, or the 
Cavendish that sailors and soldiers and hardy working men like to cut off in 
chumps or detach from twisted rolls which they smoke with the zest of strong palates. 
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While we are here in presence of great piles of twist tobacco, and round discs of 
black compounds that look like tarry quoits, or new designs for the shuffle-boards that 
are familiar to ocean voyagers, let us follow our noses through the sweet perfumes of 
the place to the sample room. This is on the ground floor. It will remind you of the 
warehouse of a herbalist in a large way of business. Well, the Cope business is 
somewhat in that direction. The room is packed with examples of one of the most 
profitable of plants. When the great ships come into Liverpool with their fragrant 
freights, the tobacco is placed in a bonded warehouse by Her Majesty’s Customs. 
The officers in charge sample the tobacco. The samples are then given to the 

- — _ merchant or broker who in 
turn hands them to the 
buyer. They are as 
various in cclour as in 
smell. The most attractive 
to the eye and to the olfac- 
tory nerves are the light- 
coloured leaves, chiefly 
from Virginia. Every day 
a certain number of these 
samples are selected for 
release from the bonded 
store to fill the great ma- 
chines that incessantly 
devour the stock on every 
floor of the factory ; and 
each working day Copes 
pay the revenue officers 
for the release of such 
tobacco from twelve to 
fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling. Rather a large 
herbalist’s place the speci- 
men room of this Lanca- 
shire factory ! 

The departments of 
the establishment that 
half fills one side of 
Lord Nelson Street and 
dominates the Lime Street 
railway station are very 
numerous, the entire busi- 
ness of tobacco making, 
packing and delivering 

SIFTING SNUFF. being carried on under 

one__ roof. They are 

their own carpenters, printers and engravers. Apart from their house of business 
in London, and their storage at the docks, which give employment to a considerable 
number of hands, they regularly employ at the factory about 1500 persons, a large 
majority being girls. They have minimized labour in every possible way, supplemented 
living fingers with steel ones, human machines with invented imitations. It is an in- 
teresting study, for example, the machine that fills and folds the packets of tobacco 
now so familiar in the shops. Like many another combination for superseding labour 
it has grown out of single to complex operations, doing all that the human hand 
can do when no guiding thought or intelligence is required. Here is the machine: 
at one end several girls are occupied in weighing out the tobacco. They drop the 
parcels into scoops that travel on an endless band. At the other end of the 
machine there is a long table with a travelling series of apertures, each of which 
is fed with the printed tobacco paper and a sheet of tinfoil. These papers and tinfoil 
start off to meet the scoops of tobacco. Somewhere in the middle of the machine 
they are turned into round receptacles into which the tobacco is emptied, and then 
straightway the packet is turned off upon another travelling band which delivers the 
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complete article ready for the great boxes that await them in the packing rooms. 
Several of these silent labourers are at work in one room; and in the great 
halls above are companies of men and women filling cigarette boxes and packing 
snuff and twist and plug tobacco. There is no hurry anywhere. Everybody knows 
exactly what she or he has to do, and they do it, almost as quietly as the hydraulic 
pump I mentioned just now—the quietest, most powerful, most unostentatious of 
all machines; always at your command; you have only, as it were, to touch a 
lever, and it will squeeze you a mountain of tobacco into a molehill. It has a most 
deadly gift of power; so slow, so sure, so steady. One of the engines, by the 
way, that supplies the 
mechanical power is a 
gas - engine, probably 
the largest that has 
yet been made, having 
a hundred and twenty 
horse-power. In another 
part of the works steam 
is used ; and they call the 
engine ‘*Uncle Sam.” 
One of the men spoke 
quite pathetically of it as 
of an old servant super- 
seded, though Uncle Sam 
still does his share of the 
factory labour. I men- 
tioned snuff earlier in my 
notes. The chief of that 
department spoke of the 
first mill of the house, 
and pointed it out, and 
seemed almost to caress 
it in his imagination, 
though he pointed with 
pride to the present row 
of mills that were grind- 
ing up tons and tons of 
tobacco leaf into black 
rappee and brown rappee, 
high toast and Welsh 
toast and Prince’s mix- 
ture, and I don’t know 
how many other kinds of 
snuff. One came out of 
the dust thereof with 
sneezing and with re- MAKING CIGARS. 

miniscences upon one’s 

clothes like ;old-dust ; but never a sneeze or cough troubled the rubicund master 
of the mills. Outside the boxed-up grinders were ranged snuff-boxes of more than 
Brobdingnagian size, great wooden jars that might have hidden the Forty Thieves 
over and over again, hidden and smothered them to boot ; and the master of the mills 
handled the black and golden product, and spoke of its soft and silky character with 
the love of an artist. 

Right away from this weird-like company of mills that grind on and on without 
the necessity, as it seems, of inspection, we stand in a gallery that branches off into 
wide apartments right and left, and separates the upper floor tier upon tier below us ; 
and we are in presence of the industry of cigar-making. Here are some four hundred 
women at work, very much on the system of the cigarette-makers. The tobacco, 
‘filling’ and ‘‘ wrappers,” is weighed tothe hands. The body of the weed is formed 
by practised and flexible fingers and is carried aside to be pressed and dried. Brought 
back to the worker it is then wrapped in its covering of leaf, held together with the 
slightest touch of ‘‘ gum tragacanth,” and is then passed on to the office, as the 
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cigarettes are, for examination and record. A remarkable example of the perfection 
of touch and sense of weight and proportion that may come from practice of an art 
is the manipulation of the cigar to a particular weight and form with the exactness of 
a machine. The leaf and filling are given out with instructions that they are to be of 
a certain weight, so many to the pound, or to a fractional part of a pound, or a pound 
and a quarter, and they are returned invariably perfect to the draught of the scale. 
It is a busy, interesting scene, this series of floor upon floor of active workers, and 
everywhere the cigar is growing and multiplying in stacks that break up as if by magic 
into boxes, that go down continually by lift to the printer who embosses them with 
the trade-mark of the firm. But these galleries, these lifts, are only typical of the 
factory as a whole. From that sample room in the basement, to the great piles of 








STRIPPING THE LEAVES. 


unpacked leaf close by, the story of treatment goes on: the sorting, the stripping, the 
blending, the cutting and the gradual development into packets of tobacco, boxes of 
cigars and cigarettes, and cases of snuff, which make their way to the order rooms, 
and being duly invoiced are presently carried off by carts and waggons to rail and 
river en route for the shops and taverns of Great Britain and Ireland and sundry 
colonies and dependencies thereof, to be a solace and a comfort to rich and poor, to 
the latter sometimes meat and drink and to the former ‘‘a luxury beyond price.” 

In the manufacture of tobacco there is nothing that might deter a smoker. Every 
process through which it passes is cleanly ; it goes through a course of purification 
which, in itself, might justify much of the eulogium of its lovers, the blackest plug the 
sailor cuts to chew or smoke being as sweet and pure as the finest golden leaf as it 
emerges from knife and press a golden network of imprisoned dreams. I don’t know 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a smoker ; but, whether or not he agrees 
with Carlyle in pronouncing tobacco as ‘‘ one of the divinest benefits that has ever 
come to the human race,”’ he must be more or less in sympathy with an industry that 
adds to the right side of his annual budget, something like nine millions a year, 
£400,000 of which comes from one firm alone, the owners of Cope’s Tobacco Factory. 

















RURAL SIMPLICITY. 
By BARRY PAIN. 


I.—A LETTER FROM MIss MILLICENT MARSHE, OF CARLESTON RECTORY, TO Miss CLARA ORMFRY, 
oF THe Lawn, LOWANSTANTON, SEPTEMBER 2ND. 


There is just a little news to tell you, and I want to talk about 
something I could not possibly discuss with any one else. You 
are only a very few years older than I am, and yet you know so 
much more about things. I feel sure that if you advise me at all, 
you will advise me well. You have read so many more novels and 
stories than I have, that you understand human nature much better. 
And you are so sympathetic too. I have often thought it very sad 
that at the age of twenty-five you should have decided that you can never love again ; 
but I know that you do take the warmest and deepest interest in the love-stories of 
others, and there is no one to whom I could more readily tell all the secrets of my 
heart. You must not imagine that I have any love-story or any secrets of that kind 
to tell you now. On the contrary, I have just realized that you are quite right about 
my cousin Tom, and that I can never, never love him at all. Every word that you 
said about him was true: mere good looks, good nature, and a partiality for athletics 
are not enough; | can see now how right you were when you told me that ‘one 
wants the wonderful insight and sympathy that can understand the delicacies and 
simplicities of a young girl’s soul,”—I think that is the most beautiful sentence in 
your last dear letter. And it is so true! It is just a little difficult for me, because 
Tom is living at the Rectory until he goes up to Cambridge in October, and although 
he spends a good deal of his time in the study with papa, working for his examination, 
he does get a good many opportunities of seeing me. He really behaves just as if I 
had encouraged him; and he seems almost to expect me to fall in love with him. 
I like him well enough, but it would be absurd to think about loving him. I did that 
only before I had the benefit of your wise advice, my dear Clara. 

And now I must tell you a little news. Do you remember how you used to rave 
about Zhe Long Dream? Of course you do, because in your last letter you speak of 
the book again, and say what a consolation it has been to you in your great trouble. 
You give me, too, a sketch of what you imagine the author, Mr. Merle, must be like. 
What will you say when I tell you that for the last fortnight Mr. Merle has been living 
at Carleston, and that I have seen him constantly? It’s true. Oh! 

You were not quite right in your imaginary description of him. You said that you 
thought the author of Zhe Long Dream would be ‘‘tall and dark, with flashing eyes 
and a complexion like cream with the faintest suspicion of coffee in it.” He really 
has rather a roundish face, a fresh colour, and fair hair, which is generally rather 
untidy. I think his eyes are gray ; but I have not been near enough to see properly. 
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You were quite right in thinking that he would be tall, however. What made you 
guess that? In dress he is just like any other man. 

Mr. Merle’s father and mine were at college together, it turns out; so naturally 
we have seen a good deal of him. He has dined here twice and been to tennis several 
times. He plays better than Tom. He has got rooms at an old farmhouse, and will 
perhaps stay for another month, he says. Papa is delighted with him, and so is Aunt 
Mary ; Tom does not like him so much, and says that he is conceited. This is utterly 
untrue ; he is really quite unaffected and very good-tempered. He does not mind 
talking about his books; I told him last night that I loved Zhe Zong Dream, and it 
seemed to please him. Was I wrong? Tom behaves very badly, I am sorry to say, 
and cannot even keep his temper when Mr. Merle beats him at tennis. I think a boy 
of eighteen ought to know better, and I told him so. Then he got angry, and said a 
perfectly outrageous thing, a thing for which there is not the slightest foundation, 
which no amount of intimacy could have justified him in saying. I would not speak 
to him all the rest of that day; and I have now told him that if he dares even to hint 
at such a thing again I will never speak to him any more at all. I cannot think what 
has come over poor Tom lately ; he used to be all right, and now he is horrible. He 
seems to have completely changed during the last fortnight. He said the other day 
that Mr. Merle was an atheist. I told him that even if it were true, such a charge 
would come very badly from him, because, as you know, on fine mornings, Tom is 
rather given to shirking church ; andI pointed out to him that Mr. Merle had been to 
church twice on each of the Sundays that he has been here—he sits just opposite to 
our pew-——and that he must have listened to papa’s sermons, because he talked to 
papa about them afterwards. Tom had no reason whatever to offer for saying so ; 
except that he had been told that most authors were atheists. 1 asked him how about 
St. Paul? Which of course he couldn’t answer. 

I do wish that Tom could manage to behave a little more as Charles Leader, Mrs. 
Leader’s eldest son, did. I saw a good deal of him some time ago, and he asked me 
to marry him, you know, shortly after Tom’s arrival here. He had simply misunder- 
stood my manner to him; but when I told him his mistake, he never reproached me 
at all; he has left the village and never troubled me since. I wish Tom would go 
away too. It is so indelicate of him to keep on caring for me when | have stopped 
caring for him. 

You must not think that when I said Mr. Merle’s face was roundish, that I meant 
it in a disparaging way at all. He is very good-looking ; he has that appearance of 
nobility and strength which I so much admire in a man. He makes every one like 
him, except Tom. I wish I could give you a better idea of his personal appearance, 
but there really is no one we know who could be compared with him for a moment. 
He likes music ; I sang two or three songs for him in the drawing-room the last time 
he dined here. He has a strange way of looking at one sometimes, as if he were 
thirsty. It is very interesting to talk tohim; he has just come from London, you see, 
and has heaps of things to tell us. One hears so little in this benighted village. We 
are going to have tea at his rooms in the farmhouse this afternoon, which will be 
splendid. Tom says he shall not go. I shall meet him again in the evening at Mrs. 
Leader’s. Please write soon to me, dearest Clara, and tell me what to do. 

Ever your most loving friend, 
MILLICENT MARSHE. 

P.S.—His other names are Cecil Vanstoun. He only puts the initials, you know, 
on the title-page of his book. I forgot to say that I think I like him very much-—very 
much indeed. I have begun to keep a diary ; you suggested it some time ago. 


IIl.—.\ Lerrer FROM CECIL VANSTOUN MERLE To JOHN DUNHAM, FELLOW OF SIDNEY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE SEPTEMBER 3RD. 


Dear JAck,—No, I am not going to give you a humorous and epigrammatic account 
of the aborigines of Carleston, and the way they treat the unusual apparition of a live 
Londoner. That kind of thing has been done too often and too badly. Besides, I 
may possibly be an author, but I am certainly a man of business. I couldn’t send 
you, free, in a letter that which might be printed and purchased. It would offend your 
natural delicacy ; at any rate it ought to; I might as well send you acouple of guineas 
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at once as amusement to that amount. And lastly, what is the use of a friend if we 
may not be very dull with him? We keep our brilliant side for the comparative 
stranger, or sell it to the positive editor ; we use it to make an impression or a liveli- 
hood ; we don’t waste it on friends. 

Well, as you know, I came down here from London about a fortnight ago, sick of 
the season, overworked, eagerly desiring to be alone, and dumb, and idle, and to drink 
new milk. Iam already somewhat refreshed. I have drunk the new milk; I have 
stretched myself on the grass in the sun, and smoked many pipes, and become an ob- 
ject of derision to my landlady by reason of my laziness ; I do not think she ever had 
a lodger who did less and enjoyed it more ; and if I have not been absolutely dumb, I 
can at least guarantee that I have said nothing which would be worth repetition. I 
like this village ; there’s an indefinable air of goodness and rural simplicity about it. 
My rooms are not exactly artistic, of course, but everything is spotlessly clean. Why 
is bad Berlin wool-work on the sofa always accompanied by minatory texts on the 
walls? It is a pity that you restrict yourself to answering academical questions and 
I restrict myself to asking the other kind. The rooms do very well; I have imported 
a good piano, which is rather luxurious of me, I suppose. 

But I have not been alone. When | decided, rather in a hurry, to take these rooms 
and come to Carleston for a couple of months or so, I neglected to inquire who was 
the village parson. He is the Rev. Hubert Marshe, and was at Trinity with my 
father. They were friends, and consequently I have been up to the Rectory a good 
deal. He is a man of some culture, has a touch of bibliomania, is gentle in everything 
but his orthodoxy, and is really loved by every one in the village. His wife died six 
years ago, and an unmarried sister, Mary Marshe, keeps house forhim. She is rather 
a prim old lady, and insists on all the small points, but she has as sweet a disposition 
as her brother. A nephew of his is stopping in the house, and is supposed to be read- 
ing for the little-go with the Rector. He seems to occupy most of his time with ador- 
ing the Rector’s only child Millicent, a girl of seventeen. He himself is not a bad 
fellow altogether, but rather a cub. Cambridge will improve him. 

I went to dine last night with a Mrs. Leader, a widow who has a big house here 
but who formerly lived in Cornwall. I had met her at the Rectory. By the way, 
whenever the Rector’s nephew, Tom, gets very angry with the Rector’s daughter, 
Millicent—which happens sometimes, because he is as unreasonable as most adorers 

-he always talks to her about this Mrs. Leader's elder son, who is now away from 
home. He does this simply to annoy her—a fact which I had in my mind when I 
said he was rather a cub. However, that’s none ef my business. It was rather a 
pleasant dinner. Mrs. Leader has that shade of gentle Puritanism in her which one 
still finds occasionally in the inhabitants of English villages. It is the old Puritanism 
with charity added. She is hard on herself and indulgent to the rest of the world. 
There are some good people still alive, my dear Jack, but one does not as a rule meet 
them in London. For real goodness and simplicity one must come to the country. 
I had a long talk with Mrs. Leader about her elder son Charles, whom she worships, 
and, curiously enough, I had another talk with Miss Marshe on the same subject later 
in the evening. She implied in that vague and delicate way which comes to girls by 
instinct that Charles Leader had asked her to marry him, and that she had refused 
him. She did not say either of these things directly, but she talked as if I knew them, 
until I actually did know them, and altogether—well, I am going to stop these unin- 
teresting details, and come to the main point. I had not meant to tell you, but I find 
that I must. You may have guessed it already—-you are rather clever at such things. 
I take back all that I have ever said about women, I had never met the perfect woman 
before, but I have met her now. I love Millicent Marshe, and I am going to ask her 
to marry me. 

At least, I am not sure whether I shall ask her to marry me or not. I am not yet 
sure whether she cares for her cousin Tom. I rather gathered from a hint that her 
aunt let fall that a marriage between these two was not unlikely. If she really cares 
for Tom, of course I shall not annoy her by my interference. You must not mis- 
understand me when I say that she is perfect. I do not mean that her attainments— 
her intellectual attainments—are better than those of all other women. I have not 
entirely lost my critical faculty. I can see, for instance, that her playing is slipshod, 
and her singing only shows the average drawing-room quality. Very likely she was 
not well taught. What I meant rather was that she was quite unspoiled. I feel sure 
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that she has never given one sentimental thought to a manin her life. There are girls 
in town who have a hideous practice of writing morbid confidences to each other about 
men they have met. She would never do that. She is quite incapable, too, of fickleness. 
She will love once, and love always. But at present she has never thought of love 
and marriage. She is the perfect, virginal type—fresh and untainted as a fragrant 
wild-flower in one of the hedge-rows here ; and yet a strange, unconscious, delicate 
instinct keeps her from all mistakes—she would never let a man believe that she cared 
for him, if she did not. This Charles Leader who, I have told you, asked her to marry 
him must have been an idiot to have thought that he had a chance. She would never 
lead a man on unless she meant to marry him. She has lived all her days in this 
country village, far away from the vulgar flirtations and sickly sentimentalities of 
London. She is a white soul, framed in a lovely body. I could write pages about her 
beauty, Jack, but I fear you would only laugh at me. fhe has dark hair, and brown, 
faithful eyes, and a young rosebud of a mouth that—what am I doing—lI who have 
hated sentimentality all my days! Yes, you may laugh at me as much as you like, I 
don’t mind. I suppose it will all be over soon, for I am afraid that it is for Tom not 
for me that she cares. I have studied character all my life, and I do not think I can 
be mistaken. 

Briefly, my plan is this. I shall observe as closely as possible during the next few 
days. If she seems to favour Tom, I shall go away and trouble her no more. If she 
seems to favour me, I shall propose to her. I feel absolutely sure that she would never 
mislead either Tom or myself. You will tell me that I am wanting in pluck, but I do 
not think so. It would be foolhardiness to propose to her if she obviously cared for 
Tom ; and it would also be, probably, very offensive to her. Ido not allow myself to 
hope much, and yet at times hopes will force their way in, and I picture happiness. 

That is my plan of campaign. Cambridge is quite desolate just now I suppose. 
Why do you stop? _ I had a good deal to tell you about a book that I am planning, but 
I’ve taken up all my space with my account of Millicent Marshe. You may be as 
amused as you please, but it’s terribly serious with me, and I have no notion how it 
will all end. 

Ever yours, 
Ceci. VANSTOUN MERLE. 


I1I.—EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF MILLICENT MARSHE. 


September 3rd.—Oh! Oh! Oh! I wish I could understand myself. I wish I knew 
what I was doing. I wrote a long letter to Clara about Mr. Merle this morning. I 
went to his rooms with the others this afternoon. I met him at dinner this evening 
at Mrs. Leader’s. I am immensely interested in him, but I am not quite sure that I 
love him ; what is much worse is that I am by no means sure that he loves me. Tom 
walked back with me from the Leaders to the Vicarage, and I thought that he did not 
seem to care for me as much as he once did. Of course, that was just what I wanted, 
for | can never marry Tom; but it pained me to see that he could be so fickle and 
forget so easily. Sol madea sort of appeal to his better nature, to see if he really had 
forgotten ; and now I am afraid that he will think I was encouraging him. I do not 
believe Charles Leader has ever forgotten me. I only wish that he would, except 
that it would rather lessen my high opinion of him. I do so hate fickleness. I like 
simplicity and constancy. 

Mr. Merle is very brilliant. He has had a piano sent down here from London, and 
I sang Love's Rapturous Sorrow to him this afternoon at his rooms; I thought 
that he might have’thanked me rather more warmly. When I had finished, Aunt 
Mary asked him if he played, and he said that he did a little. I was rather surprised 
at this, because it had never occurred to me that any men, except professionals, 
played the piano at all. He consented to play at once and asked me what I should 
like. I suggested the Pathétigue Sonata, because I can never make the Rondo go 
right, and | wanted to see if he could. ‘‘ You're right,” he said, as he sat down at 
the piano. ‘* The school-girls have got at that terribly, but they will never make me 
stop liking it. Didn't you find that in the days when you were at school?” He did 
not wait for me to reply, but began at once. He played it all through without notes 
magnificently. He would not play any more, and he would not sing, although he 
confessed that he sang ‘‘a little.” I wish that I had known all this before I sang 
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those drawing-room songs to him. He must have Aafed them, and probably he hates me 
in consequence. I think that if he had possessed perfect taste he would not have 
played quite so well—he would have seen that it was a sort of reproach to me. 
Besides, I thought that he had got the piano simply for my pleasure, and now it 
appears that he got it entirely for his own. Still I do not think that he meant to be 
selfish. Men as a rule have very little tact. Yet, I don’t know—I fancy that I should 
not have liked him so well if he had been less brilliant. I cannot help thinking about 
the power he holds. His book is read everywhere and quoted everywhere. It is 
admired by the very best critics, and yet I am almost sure that he was pleased when 
I told him that I loved it. I like to feel that he can do things which are beyond other 
men, but I do wish he would be a little—how shalt I write it ?—a little more decided. 
He leaves me uncertain. 

Charles Leader never did that. Whenever I go to Mrs. Leader’s I always find a 
certain train of thoughts—tender and sorrowful—start up in my brain about Charlie, 
as I called him then. Charlie was always quite decided. But so mistaken! Tom 
never left me in doubt, either. He’s mistaken, too. 

September 4th.—I have just had a long letter from my dear Clara, answering the 
letter which I sent the day before yesterday. I have no notion how she arrived at the 
conclusion, but this is it :— 

wm Unconsciously ei you are very much in love with Cecil Vanstoun 
Merle.” 

What magic there is in those words! I think I have read them over a hundred 
times, and it makes me tremble to write them down. I cannot imagine how she 
guessed it. She must have great insight in these things, or she would never have 
discovered my feelings from my letter. I had hardly guessed them myself. Well, 
this is my own diary, and no one but myself will ever read it; so I will write down 
my confession. I love Cecil Vanstoun Merle. I love him more than any one or any- 
thing in the whole world. I could never, never, never love any one else. And he has 
not yet shown me plainly that he loves me. Consequently, I have no right to love 
him. 

I won't love him. 

I can’t help loving him. 

I should like just to sit down and cry for ever and ever. I am very unhappy. And 
yet I am not sure that I shall not in the end be very happy indeed, if I only follow the 
plan which dear Clara has made out for me—the Plan of Campaign, she calls it. She 
is so wise, and she has had experience. This is what she says :— 

**You know, my dear Millicent, that I myself have loved and lost. I was then in 
the first bloom of my girlhood, young, guileless, tender-hearted, beautiful, some said. 
I never attempted to conceal my passion, and that was why J lost him. Men only care 
to win what is difficult to win. Especially is this the case with men of the bold and 
intensely masculine physique that you describe in Cecil Merle. An obstacle is an 
allurement to such men. I am convinced that if you show Cecil Merle that you care 
for him, he will at once lose any love that he may have for you. If on the other hand 
you show a marked preference for your cousin Tom, and if he cares in the least degree 
for you now, he will care a thousandfold more then, and you may count on a proposal 
from him before he leaves Carleston. Besides, this is the only truly maidenly course 
to pursue ; my own conduct was unwise. I was blinded by love and I have paid the 
debt in a life-long sorrow.” 

I almost think that she is right. There may, perhaps, be a little difficulty with 
Tom. A very little encouragement always encourages Tom so very much. He may 
not see the true motives for my conduct ; and even if he saw them he might be selfish. 
Of course, if he really loved me, it would be a pleasure to him to add to my happiness ; 
and he would be adding to my happiness if he helped me to win Mr. Merle—I mean 
if he helped to give Mr. Merie an opportunity of winning me. Perhaps that is the 
way that I ought to look at it. Besides, as Clara points out, if Tom presumes too 
far, | can always tell him that he is insulting me. Yes, | must for a few days try 
Clara’s plan, and pretend to be fond of Tom. I can always alter the plan if I find 
that it does not succeed. I must see what effect it has on Mr. Merle. 

Only, because I love him so much, | shall always call him Cecil in future in these 
secret pages of my diary. I know that if I let him see that I loved him he would 
hate me. And if he hated me, I should die. Clara is quite right about his boldness, 
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and I feel sure that with him an obstacle woudd prove an allurement. If it makes him 
declare his—ah, I can’t write it! He is coming to dinner to-morrow night, and I will 
write again then. 

September 5th.—\ have just come up from the drawing-room. I talked to Tom most 
of dinner-time, and I played the accompaniments to Tom’s songs. I told him that I 
should have Zhe Devout Lover ringing in my head all night. Afterwards I talked 
to Cecil—chiefly about Tom’s prospects at Cambridge. I watched most anxiously to 
see what effect this had on Cecil. 1 could not discover that it had any effect at all; 
he does not let one see very easily what his feelings are. Heoughtto, I think. Tom, 
however, was very much elated ; I thought he would never let go of my hand when 
he said good-night. This is unfortunate, but I must go on with the plan a little longer, 
until I see things more clearly. 

When one sees the two men together, one cannot help noticing Cecil’s distinct 
superiority. He is really god-like, far beyond all other men. Charles Leader appealed 
to me to some extent ; my friendship for him was invested with a certain sentiment. 
I was a simple country girl, and I was misled at the time by my feelings. When Tom 
came, he appealed to me far more, but although I have always tried to be kind to him, 
I can see now that I never loved him. Cecil, on the other hand, does not exactly 
appeal to me; he masters me, absorbs me. To see him is joy unspeakable ; to think 
of him is the rapture that almost tortures. How utterly I love him! 

Something within me seems to tell me that Clara was right. Cecil is so brilliant, 
so bold, so intensely masculine, that the thought of a rival would add to the ardour 
of his love ; I feel that I know his nature perfectly ; he is made to conquer, and he 
would care nothing for a victory which involved no fighting. Yes, for one. day more 
I will carry on the plan, and then I will let him say what he will be dying to say. I 
hope it will be in the conservatory. It seems so nice to think of it happening in a dim 
light, among the flowers, and ferns, and things. 

September 7th.—I\t does cut me to the heart to be so cruel to Cecil, and it hurts me 
ever so much more to be so kind to Tom. But this at any rate will be the last day of 
it. I have given the plan every chance now, and I do not mean to conceal my real feel- 
ings so completely for the future. 

Mr. Merle came for tennis this afternoon. I made papa take him off to see our 
collection of early prayer-books. When he came back I had managed to get rid of 
Aunt Mary and was seated in the summer-house alone with Tom. I was distinctly 
cold in my manner to Cecil, and tried to make him feel de /rop. I thought he would 
be very furious ; but he was not. He was very polite, and seemed to be very careful 
what he was saying. He left early. I must get ready for dinner, and have no time 
to write any more now, but I shall add a word or two perhaps when I come up to bed. 

10.30. Itisall over! Let me set down as calmly as my despair will allow me how 
everything happened. 

After dinner Tom suggested that I should go out with him into the garden, as it 
was cool and pleasant there. I thought this would be a good opportunity to begin 
to let him down easily ; so I went with him. But I could not let him down, because 
he hardly spoke; he seemed strange in his manner, I thought. We wandered into 
the conservatory, where it was almost dark ; and then quite suddenly he put his arm 
round my waist, and—ZAissed me. I die with shame! How can men be such brutes— 
such gross, coarse, unmannerly brutes! I tcld him that I hated him ; he wanted to 
excuse himself, but I would not listen, and hurried back into the drawing-room. 

Papa was standing on the hearth-rug with an open letter in his hand, which he had 
been reading to Aunt Mary. She looked at me rather curiously. The letter was from 
Cecil—no, Mr. Merle ; for I must call him Cecil no longer—and apologized for not 
coming to say good-bye. He has been suddenly called away, and is going abroad, 
probably for two years. 

Oh, my heart is broken, and I would that my life might end to-night. 


IV.—From *“*THE DaILy TELEGRAPH” CF Sep. 7th. (A YEAR LATER. 


LEADER — MARSHE.—On the 4th inst., at St. Margaret’s, Carleston, by the Rev. 
Patrick Downs, Charles, eldest son of the late Charles Leader of Tredennick, Cornwall, 
to Millicent, only daughter of the late Rev. Hubert Marshe, formerly Rector of 
Carleston. 
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T was my first visit to Russia, and fearing that it might also be 
my last, I was determined to make the best of it. Ever since, 
asa tiny schoolboy, I had read a highly coloured description of 
the adventures of a dauntless bear hunter, it was the cherished 
wish of my heart to walk in the footsteps of the hero of that 
thrilling romance and bravely do battle with bears, tigers and 
wolves; and though my faith in the story had long since 
evaporated, the wish it had engendered was still as strong as 
of yore. Fortunately the conditions under which I was paying 
my first visit to Russia were peculiarly favourable to its realiza- 
tion. I was to be the guest of a Russian gentleman of English 
education and refined tastes who possessed vast estates in 

various parts of the Northern Empire; whose stables boasted the swiftest and most 
beautiful fiorses in the country, whose kennels were renowned for the best breeds of 
dogs, whose immense forests were literally alive with bears, wolves, elks, and wild 
boars, whose full fed rivers swarmed with speckled trout and half a dozen interesting 
species of fish peculiar to Russian waters. 

Eager for the joys of this hunter’s paradise I made no stay in either of the capitals, 
but rushed through the country at express speed. Even Nischny Novgorod, the 
great mart of the Eastern world, 
had no attractions for me that could 
vie with the allurements of wolf- 
hunting ; so taking my berth in one 
of the very comfortable steamers 
that ply between that city and the 
Caspian, I set out for the favourite 
country seat of my friend and future 
host in the district of Bogvestgday, 
one of the most delightful abodes 
in all Russia; the house being 
something between an Imperial 
palace and an Elizabethan mansion. 
The windows command a noble 
wood, a magnificent English park 
and a beautiful stream. The park 
with its stately old oaks and its 
emerald coloured grass ; the tempt- ‘ \ ne 
ing tennis-lawn covered as with a @ \ 
green velvet carpet ; the garden, full | Pee 
of bright coloured flowers, not A FAMILY OF WOLVES. 
merely aristocratic exotics but also ! . 
such humble, homely acquaintances as stocks, sweet williams and lobelias were balm 
to my ruffled spirit. And I sorely needed something to calm and soothe me after having 
driven a distance of eighty miles from the landing-place on the Volga in a vile vehicle 
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of torture termed a ¢arantass through the canvas roof of which my devoted head was 
periodically punching superfluous skylights. 

On the evening of the second day, as my host and myself were comfortably seated 
before the spacious fire, after dinner, watching the changing pictures amid the leaping 

flames of the pinewood, smoking fragrant cigars and 
thinking or rather delightfully dreaming aloud, our 
thoughts somehow drifted to wolf lore. ‘* We must 
get up a wolf hunt at once, you know,” exclaimed 
my host jumping up and ringing the bell. ‘Of 
course you are aware that there are many ways of 
hunting the wolf in Russia ; some very curious and 
exciting, others as tame as target practice. It all 
depends on the proportion in which danger is blended 
with pleasure and the wolf is a very bad hand at 
contributing the element of danger. You will find 
the whole thing wofully tame just now, though it 
will be genuine wolf-hunting, not merely wolf- 
shooting ; there is no desperate riding, no risking of 
life and limb over bullfinches, hollows and such like - 
obstacles to progress, with breathlessly mute hounds 
dashing through hedges and flying high gates as if 
they had wings like the monsters of Assyrian art. 
Fillip,” he said, turning to a fine strapping peasant 
who had just entered the room and was standing at 
a respectful distance in an attitude of adoration, ‘‘ go 
and find out at once from the peasants when and 
where they last saw wolves prowling about, as I 
THE WOLF-CALL. want to arrange a hunt. Look sharp!”  ‘** S/oo- 
shaycoce”’ (1 hearken), was the servant’s reply as he 
leisurely left the room. I expected to see him return after the lapse of an hour or two; 
but it was late next morning when we learned from this mercurial messenger that the 
peasants had encountered wolves a week before in the Mneemee forest some dozen 
miles off. 

We set out for the place that same afternoon, the hcst, Mr. L. the manager of his 
estates, who was an English University man, a Russian law student, and myself, in 
order to accompany the head huntsman whose duty it was to assure himself of the pre- 
sence of wolves, by howling. In wolf- a 
hunting there is seldom such a thing asa 
sure find ; you must first send out your man 

usually the head huntsman—to play the }- 
equivocal part of detective or rather agent 
provocateur. This he does by entering the 
forest and uttering a most dismally realistic 
howl, as if he himself had become a were- 
wolf and were making desperate efforts to 
regain his human shape and voice. As a 
rule the unsuspecting animal howls back [W- 
a blood-curdling acknowledgment, and THE DOLGOOSHA. 
sometimes honours the call in person. 

The roads were tolerable; my mount—a lively bay mare—was everything that 
could be desired and the scenes we passed were new and interesting if not precisely 
cheerful. The road at first traversed broad stretches of fields bereft of corn, then 
wound round the base of some low mounds, on the slopes of which the flax had been 
laid out in rows to dry, and then bending suddenly round took us through a chaotic 
village at the entrance to which stood the eternal placard setting forth the number of 
souls living in the dirty decayed cabins of which the solitary street was composed. 
So and so many ‘‘ souls,” ran the legend ; but to judge by the social and sanitary 
conditions that prevailed, it was evident that only the most material souls conceivable 
had any chance of holding out long in these hideous haunts. Once and once only 
we got a glimpse of a large farmhouse belonging to a rich peasant who had 
systematically robbed his neighbours for years ; his horses were coming home for the 
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night with amulets round their necks, in the efficacy of which the Russian peasant 
believes as firmly as in his own existence. Shaggy, bony, undersized animals they 
looked, for which an Englishman would not offer even a guinea a piece—at least until 
he had seen with what surprising strength and miraculous powers of endurance, 
leanness and dwarfishness are compatible. 

Scarcely was the farmhouse out of sight when the law student, M. Zakonoff, 
announced in a tone of seriousness that it was useless for us to advance any further 
—as there were no wolves in the forest, at least none for us, for he had just espied 
a hare cutting across the field in a direction at right angles to our + an i aes 
sign in Russia that 
= enterprise was a 
doomed to failure. Ly 
Heedless of this pro- 
phet’s superstitious 
iorebodings, we as- |~-——#73, 
cended a low hill and EEE 
dashed across _ the 
shallow valley that 
separates it from the 
forest beyond, and as |/ 
we pulled up on the 
fringe of the forest 
our ears were pierced 
by a dismal dreary 
howl suggestive of 
the commingling of 

the lament of a dying 
dog with the wailing 
of an Irish Banshee. 
It needed the solemn 
assurance of the host 
himself to persuade , 
me that this was the | 
voice of the master of |! 
the hunt, who after 
having kept it up for 
a few minutes paused 
for a reply, which 
never came. ‘‘I told 
you that that hare 
foreboded failure,” 
remarked the law stu- 
dent. ‘*‘ Hush! there 
itis at last,” I ven- 
tured to exclaim, as — = paints 
a feeble sound was HUNISMEN WITH GONTSCHY AND BORZY DOGS. 
borne to our ears. 
We listened with bated breath for a moment and then the manager of the estates de- 
clared that the sound resembled the barking of a dog. ‘‘ It is certainly not a wolf,” 
said the huntsman ; ‘‘ they do occasionally howl in such a way as to imitate the barking 
of a dog, but never when they are replying toa howl. That's a genuine dog, I'll 
swear.” Just as the host was requesting him to content himself with simply affirming, 
an old man with rubicund visage, purple nose and flowing beard appeared on the scene, 
walked deliberately up to us and volunteered the information that wolves had indeed 
been met with here a week since, but that they were gone. He knew however of 
another happy family about thirty versts further off in the forest, near Kytschenovo. 

We returned home a trifle disheartened but determined to repair next day to 
Kytschenovo and free that forest from a few of the wolves that infested it. As soon 
as we got home my host sent for the head cook and gave orders to have provisions 
and tents in readiness by noon of the next day-for a two days’ camping out; and he 
told me to prepare for roughing it a little. 
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Next day while at lunch a terrible thunderstorm broke loose upon the country 
threatening all our plans, but at two o’clock it was over and an hour later the dolgoosha 
(a longish vehicle like a carpenter’s bench with side seats on either side) drove up to 
the door, and having taken our wraps, we started for Kytschenovo. 

The roads seemed made of jelly laid over an endless series of dried up river beds, 
the bridges being 
maliciously left out 
of the arrangement. 
I was first shaken 
till I was one mass 
of pains, aches, 
stitches and bruises, 
and then, as _ the 
dolgoosha made a 
sudden plunge into 
an abyss, I was 
shot out into the 

; sie | ) road with my com- 

re. . A 7, panions, where we 
et ee ee 5 WY 4 lay for a moment 

1 I ae a” I afl iI half buried in the 
| | | mud and the sere 
— or @ and yellow leaves 

. I that added to its 

IN THE FOREST—“ WAITING.” consistency. I was 

therefore in no fit 

mood to study the characteristics of the Tartar village of Oveno, which with its 
tolerably clean, warm houses that extend irregularly for nearly three miles, seemed to 
betoken a somewhat greater degree of ease and comfort than Russian hamlets can 
boast. But in no village, Tartar or Russian, does the traveller ever perceive anything 
to remind him that during the long ages 
that the people have spent in their present 
seats in Europe they have ever had the leisure 
or the need to address themselves to any nobler 
work than the arduous task of keeping body and 
soul together; there are no picturesque stone 
bridges, no ivy covered ruins of castles or 
abbeys, no beautiful reminders of the presence of 
man nor even any such substantial, cheerful 
looking buildings as brighten up an English land- 
scape with tints mellowed by the brush of Time. 

The next village we came to was the embodi- 
ment of filth and squalor ; there was not a soul 
to be seen in the broad street, in the middle of 
which two dead cats lay buried in the slush, 
making the atmosphere positively pestilential. 
A destructive fire was raging at the other end of 
the village, and around it all the inhabitants of 
the place were gathered. One house was already 
burnt down, the second was one mass of flame, 
and the fire was rapidly spreading to the third ; 
yet not a hand was raised to arrest its ruinous 
progress. The wailing of women, the whining 
and laughing of children, ejaculatory prayers, “‘! SHOULDERED MY GUN, TOOK AIM, AND 
terrible oaths, ribald remarks and the crackling speenets 
of the wooden rafters were the sounds that deafened our ears. A few rickety tables and 
chairs and half-a-dozen big bundles tied up in dirty rags and representing the entire 
property of the victims were lying in the middle of the road. 

My host shouted out to one of the peasants, who approached with a servile but 
wistful look as if he expected a money offering : **‘ Why on earth don’t you put out the 
fire?” he began. ‘* Have you no buckets?” 
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** Sure your excellency deigns to know that it isn’t buckets as is wanting.” 

‘* Well it isn’t strong arms either, I fancy. Why don’t you go to work then?” 

‘* Your grace wouldn’t have us fly in the faces of God and His Holy Mother? 
We’ve sins enough on our souls without adding that*black crime to them. Wasn't 
it God’s own lightning as set Petroff’s house on fire a couple of hours ago ? and bad 
as we are this blessed day there’s not a man in the village as- would raise his sinful 
hand to undo God’s holy work.” 

My host raised his hand and waved it despairingly, and we drove on. 

‘* It’s mere loss of time to reason with them,” he explained ; ‘‘ they would as soon 
commit suicide en masse as put out a fire that God had kindled with His lightning.” 

I was still engrossed by the train of 
thoughts that this piece of real Russian life 
had started, when we entered Kytschenovo, 
where the under-huntsman met us, telling us 
that he had hired a number of peasants to act 
as beaters for the sum of fifteen copecks each 
(5d.) a day, and offering to take us by a short 
cut across country to the encampment, which 
was three miles distant. The sun had already 
left the horizon and a soft breeze which had 
sprung up since then was gently fluttering 
the foliage of the trees; the twilight had 
followed the daylight and the masses of dark 
colour in the forest deepened into the black- 
ness of night. Taking a lantern, our guide 
led us through meadows and fields in which 
we were continually slipping, stumbling and 
falling, till we came to an open space on the 
‘fringe of a forest, where we saw a number of 
fixed and moving lights, smelt a strong odour 
of savoury food and heard the chatter of busy 
men. This was our encampment. 

It consisted of a Kirgheez tent for the 
sportsmen, and two plain tents, of which one 
was allotted to the servants, and the other 
served as kitchen and larder. This was the 
first time that I had seen a real Kirgheez tent, 
and the impression it made upon me was 
highly favourable in a great measure—as I 
had afterwards reason to know—because there 
were no real Kirgheez inside of it. The in- “100, LOO, LOO, LOO, 1.00!” 
terior looked cozy and inviting, and the furni- 
ture (consisting of provision-boxes joined together and covered with a snow-white cloth, 
so as to do duty for a table, soft Caucasian carpets covering the ground, Persian and 
Armenian rugs tastefully hung round the walls, a large stove on one side, stools and 
boxes covered with carpets and destined to supply the place of chairs, and four camp 
beds distributed at equal distances from the stove) was lighted up almost a giorno. 
After a sumptuous repast that seemed a curious commentary on a Russian’s idea of 
‘“‘roughing it,” and a delicious smoke, we turned in for the night, while the head 
huntsman went to his tent to have a few hours’ sleep before howling. 

It seemed to me that he soon returned and woke us up, but in reply to my question 
he told us it was already six o’clock, that the wolves had replied to his howling, and 
that he was ready to take the dogs round so as to enter the wood from the other side. 
We turned out at once and went outside to perform our ablutions a/ fresco. It was a 
glorious autumn morning; the air was bracing and exhilarating, the mists were 
beginning to lose their opaqueness, the sun struggling hard to dissolve them into 
airy gold fume. Before we had quite finished our light breakfast the beaters appeared, 
armed with long sticks and poles, and departed along with the huntsmen. Strictly 
speaking, we could have dispensed with beaters, but their services were deemed 
desirable in order to prevent the wolves from escaping to another wood which was 
inconveniently near. 
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We had two different breeds of dogs with us; the famous dorsy (the Siberian wolf- 
hound, of much more slender build than the Scotch deer-hound, but an excellent 
animal for all that, and, for short distances, the fastest dog in creation), of which we 
had six leashes ; and the no less famous gontschy, of which we had ten couples, some 
of them white and black with a strain of the English fox-hound in their composition, 
and others black and tan, descended from the race of old Russian gontschys now nearly 
extinct. 

Soon after the departure of the dogs and beaters we also moved forwards, the law 
student, Mr. L., and four peasants on horseback, the host and myself on the do/goosha. 
The head huntsman met us at the spot agreed upon, and assigned to each one his 
place—an open space for those in charge of the dogs, while the host and myself were 
stationed in the thick of 
the forest at aconsiderable 
distance from each other. 
With beating heart I took 
my stand and, expecting 
every moment to see the 
wolf canter along, kept 
my unsteady finger dan- 
gerously near the trigger 
of my gun. I could think 
of nothing, see nothing, 
hear nothing but wolves ; 
the bark of a far-off birch, 
the branches of a shrub, a 
large ant-hill, all assumed 
the shape and form of 
wolves. Frequent disap- 
pointments, however,soon 
freed me from feverish ex- 
pectation, eagerness was 
succeeded by indifference, 
and I became observant of 
other things besides signs 
and symptoms of the 
wolf’s approach. Sud- 
denly the welcome notes 
of the huntsman’s horn 
rang out like joy bells in 
my ears. Instinctively | 
ai raised my gun to fire, but 
X dropped it on reflecting 
that it meant only that 
u the dogs had been let 

THE CONQUERING HERO. loose, and that the hunt 

had begun in real earnest. 

No longer daring to give reins to my wandering thoughts lest I should be taken 

unawares, | strained my sight and hearing to the utmost; but neither saw nor heard 

anything to reward my efforts. Soon however the loud barking of dogs presumably 

at a short distance from where I stood made me start. It was evident that they were 
on the track of the game and that the last act of the tragedy was about to begin. 

Immediately afterwards I distinctly heard the beaters, but not more distinctly than 
the beating of my own heart, in the frequent intervals of dead silence, and my excite- 
ment reached its highest pitch when the loud /oe, Joo, loo, of one of the horsemen 
announced that he had sighted a wolf and was setting his dog at it. Before I could 
draw any practical conclusion for my own guidance from this intimation, | became 
aware of a series of quick pit-pats on the dead but crisp autumnal leaves and the 
forcing aside of bushes and branches on my right hand followed by the apparition of 
a fine old wolf rushing by at a fair speed at about thirty yards in front of me. This, it 
was clear, was not the wolf upon which the dogs had pounced, but another, the 
direction he was taking was from right to left, and a few seconds more would bring 
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him opposite me at a distance of about twenty yards. I shouldered my gun in a 
twinkling, and just as he was in front of the spot where I stood, took aim, and fired. 
When the smoke had cleared away the gray old prowler was on the ground, and 
running up I found that I had broken his back, but as he was still breathing heavily, 
I drew my dagger and pierced him to the heart. 

Flushed with success I dispensed myself from obeying the strict orders given me 
and leaving my post moved towards the open space, where I could command an 
excellent view of my friend, Mr. L., who was holding his dogs in leash, a long straight 
dagger hanging at his side. Very soon a wolf cantered up towards him, evidently 
unaware of the presence of the sportsman who was stationed behind a stately oak ; 
but descrying him when very near he made for the open. But just as he was passing 
Mr. L., that gentleman set up a full-toned /co, /co, oo, letting slip his dogs who sprang 
eagerly forward, making tremendous bounds after the wolf. The hounds were gaining 
upon the quarry every moment, and before it had gone a hundred vards Dogonyai 
(Catchup) overtook it, making an attempt to seize it by the neck, but the 
wolf with a sudden snap and a savage snarl repulsed his chicken-hearted foe. It 
was curious to observe how brave each dog looked until he reached the wolf when 
he visibly shrank from tackling him unaided. Thus Dogonyai would hesitate to make 
the decisive spring, even though Oogar was but half a yard behind on the other side. 
Their efforts were manifestly directed to a simultaneous attack, which the wolf by 
snapping now to the right, now to the left effectually prevented for a time. At 
last, just as Oogar had received a momentary repulse, Dogonyai screwing his 
courage to the sticking point, seized the wolf by the neck and both rolled over in 
the snow. A moment later the other two dogs had also made the impression of their 
teeth in his neck. Mr. L., who had been following close all the while on his spirited 
Turcoman steed, flung himself off the saddle like a professional circus-rider, threw 
himself bodily on the wolf seizing it with his left hand by the neck and dealing with 
the right hand a blow which I presumed to be a dagger stroke. A moment later the 
wolf lay dead on the ground. 

Five minutes afterwards the sound of the horn rang loud and cheerily on the 
morning air, notifying the end of the hunt. On comparing notes we found that we 
had done a fair morning’s work: the host had killed one wolf, Mr. L. another, and 
I the third—three out of a family of seven-—the remaining four had escaped into a 
neighbouring wood through the line of beaters. 

Thither we followed them half an hour later, sending round the dogs and the 
beaters, and performing each one his part as before. But we saw no wolves. As our 
hopes of success were fast ebbing and our appetites for lunch growing rapidly keener, 
a magnificent elk, bounding gracefully onwards, stood suddenly still on perceiving us, 
eyed us quictly for a moment and was gone. Deeply regretting that we were not 
prepared to give the noble quarry a fitting reception, we adjourned the hunt and 
repaired with ravenous appetites to Kytschenovo and our Kirgheez tent. 














VILLAGE LIFE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
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AD I called this paper ‘‘’Tis Sixty Years Since” I should be en- 
croaching on the ground sacred to Sir Walter Scott, who chose 
that name for the first of the ‘‘ Waverley” novels. I am 
endeavouring to draw an accurate sketch of rural England as it 
was sixty years ago more or less, so the above title seems to 
me an appropriate heading. My memory runs back very readily 
to the year 1827, and I shall confine what I have to say to a 
period between 1827 and 1833, both years inclusive, being the 
last six years of my first decade of life; the whole of which 

was passed in country villages. When writing in the first person, about people 
and things of one’s childhood, the difficulty is to keep the narrator in his proper 
place, which ought to be as a kind of chorus, similar to that in the Greek plays; 
and except when absolutely necessary, never to let him appear as a prominent 
figure. Memory is a gift like drawing and music, and can only be assayed by careful 
testing. And now deviating for the first and last time, I hope, from the good inten- 
tions which I have laid down of only ‘‘ playing” Chorus, I must put myself forward 
as a puppet twice, as a fair proof that my memory is pretty accurate. Any one living 
as a child in a small isolated country village in a wild down country shut in by ridges 
of green hills on every side, as I did, has impressed on his or her mind a perfect 
recollection of every local landmark, and every eventful circumstance which has 
occurred, for the simple reason that daily life was monotonous, and treats and indulg- 
ences were very few in days when locomotion, and communication with the outward 
world, were in a primitive state. Hence possibly it is not to be wondered at, that in 
1846, on the evening previous to my first visit to the village in which I was born, and 
which I left in 1829 when six years old, I was able to make a rough ground plan of 
the village, marking lanes, turnings, foot-paths, etc ; and when | paid my first visit 
to and stood ‘‘ on my native heath,” or rather village green, I had no difficulty in lead- 
ing my companion, a near relation who held a living in the country, to any point he 
named, and to give a pretty good history of events. It was so anyhow. 

And again three or four years ago I was for the first time on the site of the old 
rectory of my childhood after an absence of fifty-eight years, and although I was pre- 
pared beforehand. to find every vestige of the old house barns, fences, and walls, swept 
away and was shocked to find that the old village green had been absorbed in the 
new rectory garden, I could in my mind reproduce them pretty accurately. I was 
describing my.original home to the present rector, and in walking round the garden 
I found one solitary landmark—an old pear tree, standing at the corner of a grand lawn- 
tennis ground—one of the ‘‘ infamous” novelties, according to my way of thinking, 
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which have drawn honest young fellows away from the noble game of cricket ; and I 
pulled up the parson sharp, and found my bearings in a moment. To make a long 
story short I told him this : ‘‘ That was the entrance to the old kitchen, with a small 
yard inclosed by palings in front; there where the pear tree stands was the small 
orchard ; between the yard and orchard there was a ditch about three or four feet deep 
with a little plank-bridge across giving access to the orchard ; in that ditch, on 16th 
July, 1827, were lying a broken dish, willow pattern, and some lobster shells and rub- 
bish, and I fell off that bridge amongst the rubbish.” Facts of the case—July 16, 
1827, was my fourth birthday and I was crowned king, crown consisting of white 
cardboard, latticed diamond fashion, and ornamented with coloured wafers and gold 
paper, and I had on a white muslin frock and trousers worked for me by a lady, who 
added thereto a pair of blue kid shoes—the first blue shoes I ever had. ‘‘ His 
majesty ” (myself) insisted on going alone, without a nurse, into the small inclosure— 
condition imposed by ‘‘ his people” being that he should xof go on the bridge. His- 
tory: his majesty did go on the bridge, lost his balance and fell into the ditch. Con- 
clusion of his majesty’s reign, who was deposed and put to bed, although like Arabi 
he became a kind of state prisoner later on, and was allowed to get up again to eat 
some of his birthday cake, though on a kind of parole for good behaviour ever 
afterwards, and with a reminder that he did not deserve the cake. Every autumn now 
I spend a fortnight in that part of England where I was born, and I don’t think my 
memory lies. 

Now for a rural village of sixty years ago. The village was very similar to 
many others, scattered about at the foot of the downs in the neighbourhood—purely 
agricultural and very primitive in every way. The villages in the down country are 
still such as Maria Edgeworth, of blessed memory, painted in her charming stories. 
The special village which is now in the writer’s eye was situated some eight 
miles from any turnpike road, and as many from the nearest town. The parson 
and the squire probably took in the county paper, and here and there might 
have been a decently educated farmer who did so too; and beyond the scraps 
of London news contained therein, the outside world was comparatively a blank, 
especially as the art of reading was very limited, and the price of postage was 
almost prohibitory. When such a rare occurrence took place as a villager having a 
letter from some relative—a convict perhaps, as transportation was a common remedy 

-who had gone to a distant colony, it sometimes happened that a ‘‘ whip-round” 
amongst the neighbours was necessary to pay the postage, as letters were not prepaid, 
and Government did not give trust. Let us take a survey of a rural village and of 
classes and manners and customs of old times—-commencing with the squire. When 
some great luminary, such as a peer of the realm, or a baronet and M.P., who was a 
mighty landowner in the county, was resident, all smaller lights were extinguished. 
Remember we are talking of an ordinary village in which an old-fashioned English 
squire was the head, and largest landowner. Frequently the squire was a member 
of a very old family whose ancestors like himself were stay-at-home people, and as 
magistrates and leaders in county matters acquired considerable influence. 

The farmers often were representatives of the third or fourth generation of the same 
family who had occupied the farms, which commonly were small holdings of about 
two hundred acres or so; they wore smock frocks except on Sundays, and were out 
looking after the labourers at daybreak and lived in what was called the kitchen, 
where the ‘‘ pot was swung” over the wood fire which blazed and crackled in the 
big chimney place, which was so wide that often there would be a seat on either 
side. The chimney itself, in the back of which was the bacon loft—a square 
recess where flitches were hung to be smoked, was so roomy that on a snowy or stormy 
night the logs of wood would split and crackle from the effects of the weather with- 
out. There was a brew-house and outer kitchen for general use, and a small state- 
room which was only open for Sundays and for grand visitors. The kitchen was the 
centre room and generally paved with red bricks or stone ; it was low pitched and from 
the massive beams of the ceiling would be seen mighty flitches of bacon, and hams 
or tongues, hanging up in brown paper covers. On the walls, there generally would 
be seen ‘‘samplers” the last remnants of the tapestry art—-which were triumphs of 
needlework executed by some of the womenfolk in their youth ; a few rather exagger- 
ated scriptural pictures, in which apostles appeared in blue and red bathing gowns ; 
and Moses always had a “‘ cheese plate” at the back of his head. Occasionally the 
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last dying speeches and confessions of highwaymen who had “‘ suffered” at Hang Fair 
helped to decorate the walls. 

Then there was a strapping village girl as general servant ; but the farmer’s wife 
and daughter looked after the household work and the poultry, and the butter and the 
produce of the farmyard, and were not above going to market. It was a very busy 
age. The only general education available was the dame’s school and the Sunday 
school, and many of the farmers even could do little more than write their names. If 
the squire had a couple of thousand a year—all told— he was looked on asa rich man, 
but there was very little extravagance in his establishment. His house and grounds 
were better than his neighbours’, and there were means of enjoyment which others had 
not in the shape of large lawns for bowls and other garden games, a field kept for 
cricket where it existed, and other sports. He kept two or three horses and hunted 
sometimes, and was contented with a fair head of game which he shot over with dogs, 
and with a moderate mixed bag, which was filled by hard walking and good exercise, 
but he seldom made field-sports the business of life. Classes were more defined than 
now, and there was one prejudice which in course of time did much towards the extra- 
ordinary change which has taken place, in the shape of the new men and old acres of 
to-day, and that was horror of trade. The squire liked his sons to go to one of the 
public schools and afterwards to a University and to follow the Army, Bar, or Church 
as professions ; and we all know how few are the prizes in any of these three as a 
general rule. 

So as a matter of course, when great changes, especially free trade, sprang up 
in later years, the country gentlemen were the first sufferers—they became poorer and 
those in trade made fortunes. As a matter of history, it was a fact that some men of 
the advanced schoo! of politics, who were in Parliament during the agitation about 
the Corn Laws, went somewhat out of their way to heap ridicule and abuse on the 
‘‘lords of the soil” or ‘‘ owners of the dirty clod,” as the country gentlemen were 
derisively styled. No doubt that amongst the mass of county magistrates there were 
hard men and black sheep, but possibly the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn was not far 
wrong when he stated in Court, pending an appeal case against a bench of magis- 
trates, that his experience was that amongst the ‘‘great unpaid” as county 
magistrates were styled, there was sometimes a little bad law but generally fair 
justice. 

The parsons for the most part were well-bred gentlemen and almost without excep- 
tion were university men. Here and there you would find a man of good fortune 
among them, but as a rule they led a useful.life of hard work. The Church duty was 
light, as in many parishes one service on a Sunday morning or evening in alternate 
weeks sufficed, but there was a good deal of parish work, as the poor looked to the 
parson and the parson's wife in all their troubles. The parson was schoolmaster to 
his own children when young and often took a pupil or two. If born and bred in the 
country he was generally a good gardener and rough carpenter and mended his own 
fences and painted his palings, and with the aid of one of the old-fashioned out- 
of-door man-servants, who was “ Jack of all trades,” and who understood pigs and 
poultry, and would look after a horse and cow and garden, got through a good deal 
of work in a day, plus schoolmastering, with an off day sometimes for a turn with his 
gun or fishing rod. A good fruit and vegetable garden was of no small object to a 
man with a family, and it was a great thing in the winter to have a good store of 
apples in the loft and preserves and other home-grown and home made luxuries. 

And be it remembered if the parson had the good fortune to possess a clever help- 
mate he was doubly blessed, as the parson’s wife had quite enough on her hands to 
occupy her and her daughters too. Her great pride was in the store-room with its 
many shelves and cupboards, and the linen room which contained all the ordinary 
requisites for the house and a small assortment of superfine table-cloths and table linen 
for state occasions. And in proof of this let the ‘‘ Chorus” who was staying in the 
country last Christmas bear testimony. He was at a dinner party at the house of a lady 
who was born in the rural district of which this article treats, and the hostess had 
passed, by five years, the allotted period of life named by the Psalmist. He could not 
help exclaiming with delight at the dinner table, ‘‘ What a splendid table-cloth!” It 
was known as the ‘‘ pheasant pattern,” and was like satin to the touch and shone like 
satin. ‘* This table-cloth,” said the lady, ‘‘ was a wedding present to my mother 
eighty years ago.” Now it had happened on this wise. It was the custom at that 
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THE PARSON AND HIS WIFE, 


period, and for many years afterwards before railways, for the linen manufacturers in 
Belfast to send their travellers all over England, and I can well remember the great 
strong North-of-Ireland men with light blue worsted stockings and corduroy breeches 
coming round, each one carrying on his head a basket like a very large washing basket 
full of Irish linen. The weight must have been very great. There was no devil's dust 
in those days, and ladies knew good stuff from bad. There was not much plate as a 
rule at the parson’s beyond silver spoons and forks, but the lady of the house prided 
herself on the glass, china and table linen, and the master prided himself on his 
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mahogany dinner table-—in days when the table cloth was removed after dinner—which 
was beautifully polished and shone like a looking glass. 

A great deal seemed to be done with a very little money, but life was simple and 
every one worked. If there was a grown up sister, she taught the younger ones, and 
the daughters, when old enough, took it in turns to act as housekeeper, and the ladies 
worked regularly with the needle so many hours a day, and made their own dresses 
oftener than not. Boys were all taught to ride, and there was always a donkey or pony 
to begin on; and such things as stirrups were never allowed until a boy could canter 
without them : in fact boys learnt to ride in a soft meadow by tumbling off, and very 
soon picked up the art of sticking on. There were few games, as the parson’s sons did 
not mix with the sons of farmers, nor did the sons of the latter mix with the labourers’ 
sons, and boys worked in their gardens, or learnt a little carpentering, or went out with 
the shooters and marked and carried the bag, or sawed or chopped wood in wet weather, 
or gathered the fruit in summer, and so on. The discipline was very strict, and 
children were never allowed to come on to the hearth-rug, or sit in arm-chairs, or 
to run in and out and slam the doors, but somehow the early life passed very 
happily. The fact was that there was no idleness, and there was, to any one with 
intelligence, great interest and amusement in learning about all the birds and animals 
and insects and inhabitants of the woods. Here and there outlying covers were strictly 
preserved and boards were exhibited about ‘‘ man traps,” and ‘‘ spring guns set here ;”” 
but I fancy there was more “‘ bark” than ‘‘ bite” about the threat. There were foot- 
paths through the woods from village to village, open to all who would keep to them, 
and if boys trespassed in the wood a keeper would cut a switch and give him a whole- 
some reminder not to do it again. One of the worst features in the present age 
of the mouveaux riches, and of the reign of ‘‘new men and old acres” is the 
shocking way in which footpaths have been stopped, in very many instances 
most illegally. When country gentlemen were liberal in giving away their game 
and did not sell it, no one grudged it to them; and the occasional poacher who 
wired a hare or snared pheasants was a very different character from the gang of 
desperate men about now, who are utterly regardless of life or limb. The village 
poacher usually was an idle drunken fellow who would not work, and if in- 
corrigible would be sent to prison occasionally, though he could compromise matters 
by joining the army or navy. No doubt some magistrates were hard on poachers 
occasionally, but doubtless the extreme school of politicians exaggerated the evils. 
One of the funniest things which the late Mr. John Bright said in the House of 
Commons was on the occasion of a County Rating Bill being before Parliament, and 
he congratulated the House that ‘‘a large number of county members and country 
gentlemen had spoken, and not a single one had alluded to the game laws.” The 
old quaker, who was a keen fisherman, never could be drawn into an opinion about 
preservation of salmon rivers. 

Two of the greatest evils of the old days were the overcrowding of cottages, and 
the wholesale neglect of education. Children were sent out very young ‘“‘bird- 
keeping,” and similar employments on the farms which taught them nothing, and they 
grew up mere animals and became oftentimes brutal and cruel. They made splendid 
soldiers as they were hardy and strong, and had nothing to unlearn ; and recruiting 
sergeants always said that a country plough-boy was excellent raw material to work 
upon. Wages were in many parts very low, and bread was dear, but in the small 
villages where the parson and his family were of the right stamp, the poor had a great 
deal of help which they much needed, as, to tell the truth, I fancy farmers were rather 
grasping, and paid as little as they possibly could. 

The ‘‘ stocks” existed in every parish, but I fancy the use of them was almost 
entirely discontinued before my time. They were meant for the benefit of habitual 
drunkards and inveterate tramps. A lady who was staying at my father’s house at a 
time before I can remember, told me that he ordered the constable to put an in- 
corrigible tramp, who was a public nuisance, in the stocks the next time he came. The 
man did so, and told my father, who sent off to the nearest magistrate to have him 
taken out and brought before him. There was no magistrate at home and it came on 
to rain frightfully. ‘‘God bless my soul,” said my father, ‘‘that poor fellow will 
be drowned!” So he took out a big umbrella, and sat by the culprit’s side in the 
stocks, and sent for some bread and cheese for the man. ‘‘ Do you think,” said my 
father, ‘if I took off your boots you could slip your feet out?” ‘I'll try,” said 
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the prisoner. It was a happy thought, and the man slipped out his bootless feet, my 
father holding the stocks up as high as he could. Out came the man’s feet, into his 
boots he jumped and away he cut as he was advised. What a funny world! If the 
man had any sense he could have summoned the clergyman of the parish for aid- 
ing in an escape from justice.! 

There were certain perquisites which the poor had. They had the windfalls after a 
heavy gale, and boughs of trees which were blown down, whether in the squire’s park 
or by the wayside were theirs ; in the haymaking and harvest-time whole familes were 
employed, and the poor had the gleaning in the harvest fields ; milk, which is now all 
sent to London could be bought at a nominal price ; ‘‘ parish bags” of linen and bed 
clothing, which were made up at the vicarage, were always on hand in cases ot 
sickness. In fact the poor were much looked after. Their amusements were not 
numerous, and the most was made of all local events, such as sheep-washing, sheep- 
shearing, throwing a big old tree, the village club-feast, harvest-home, and especially 
burning of a big bacon pig of twenty score—a noble art now almost extinct, but a 
great art of the past, when the village pig-burner would by the aid of layers of straw, 
singe all the hair off a pig directly after it was dead without scorching its hide and 
turn it out like a beautiful coloured meerschaum. Guy Fawkes’s day was of course 
a great festival; and at Christmas we had the mummers who acted a traditional kind 
of play in which some were got up very much after the pictures in Mrs. Markham’s 
History of England, and there always was St. George, with a real sword, the King of 
Egypt, whom he slays, andthe Doctor who cured everything and everybody. 

Many of these old villages are little altered in appearance externally, but the 
people are. The smock-frock has nearly disappeared, as have the red or grey duffel 
cloaks of the old women, who are now “‘ Mrs.” and not ‘‘ Betty” or ‘* Sukey” as they 
used to be. Agricultural labour is becoming scarce; steam threshing machines and 
other mechanical contrivances are commoner ; old hedgerows and coppices have been 
swept away, and, to the great gain of the farmer, but to the ruin of the hunting, and to 
the danger of foot passengers on public roads and footpaths, barbed wire is now the 
common fence in many districts. Farmers now get farms at the lowest rent, and 
many hunt and shoot as much as they possibly can, and the tables are turned. In 
game counties now the keeper is king, and has done his utmost to destroy all 
living things which are inimical to game and (as Frank Buckland wrote) has destroyed 
‘* the balance of nature.” Paths through the woods and fields are stopped everywhere 
and the covers are stocked with pheasants, hatched by steam from eggs bought 
anywhere; and are occasionally shot down by ‘‘ sportsmen,” who are accommo- 
dated with two guns and a shooting stool, and who break off in the early after- 
noon to join the home party at a hot lunch which is sent down. The keeper’s 
hand has in many districts quite forgotten the touch of silver, and if one pound 
notes ever come in circulation and the keeper receives one of them from a very 
swell ‘‘gun” as he calls his patrons, he will think himself dishonestly done out of 
four pounds, as it should have been a *‘ fiver” or gold. These changes | do not think are 
to the gain or enjoyment of any but a privileged few. Coursing was a great sport, and 
by a kind of general consent a gentleman who kept greyhounds was welcome anywhere. 

We will now change the scene from a dreamy old down-country with its lazy 
sluggish canal picturesquely winding through the valleys to a country village of the most 
advanced state of civilization and enlightenment at a distance of a hundred miles and in 
a south-easterly direction from the old home, the era being 1830, exactly sixty years ago. 
Fancy what the difference must have been to a boy of between six and seven years old, 
who once only in his life had been to a country town for a day, and had never 
witnessed any traffic but the carts and waggons, and an occasional gig, and had heard 
nothing but the tramp, tramp, tramp, of ‘‘ Colonel,” ‘‘ Captain,” ‘‘ Pilot,” or 
‘* Daisy,” which were, and still are, the hereditary names of the heavy old cart horses, 
to pass a fortnight in London on his way toa new home. How well | remember it 
all. I could hardly breathe for the close atmosphere and the horrible smell of the 
sewers—it was in the dog days. I could not eatthe bread, which was sour, did not 
care about the meat, which was tough, or the green vegetable® which were uneatable, 
or the water which was filthy, or the milk which was ‘‘ sky-blue” ; and as to sleep 
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' The narrator of this story was the late Miss Matilda Crowe, daughter of old Mr. William Crowe, the 
Public Orator at Oxford, I remember the Public Orator when a very old man at his rectory or vicarage at 
Alton, Wilts. Jane Austen mentions the Crowe family in her Life. 
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it was impossible, owing to the animalcula which swarmed. We had lodgings 
over a chemist’s in Regent-street, on the right-hand side. The noise of the streets 
frightened me and the only pleasurable reminiscences which I have were to watch the 
Household Cavalry pass down Regent-street every morning—many of the older 
soldiers wearing Waterloo medals—and seeing the parade at the Horse Guards or the 
trooping of the colour at St. James’s, and I saw men who had really been in the battle 
of Waterloo. I remember one of the Guards’ regiments, at any rate, had black men 
with white turbans on their heads who were drummers and cymbal bearers. I 
remember also the ‘‘ Charlies,” the old watchmen, calling the hours at night, and 
seeing them in their large great coats with lanthorns in their hands. 

But the London church on Sunday astonished me most, my former experience having 
only been at a little country church where the blacksmith with a big bass viol, the barber 
with a clarionet, some one else with an instrument which was called a bassoon, and 
another with a flute accompanied the rustics to some of the Sternhold and . 
Hopkins Old Version of the Psalms; and where the rustics touched their forelock if 
they passed the squire’s pew, and a host of old men and women in the body of the 
church who could not read, and a lot of hobble-de-hoys of farm boys in the gallery, 
looked on in blank amazement at the whole performance. Probably the creed of 
many in my first home might have been summed up in a blind belief in the parson, 
the squire, the devil, the gallows, and ghosts. Hang fair when within reach was 
always popular, and bad boys and girls were taken to see men go by in the cart ; and 
there never was a village in which some one’s ghost had not appeared to many ; and 
there were many corners bad to pass at night. 

The church we went to in London was All Souls, Langham-place, and we sat in 
the gallery close to the organ. The thing which astonished me was seeing people 
coming to church in handsome carriages with servants in grand livery in attendance. 
The dresses of the ladies and the sound of the organ and the singing bewildered me, 
and I was constantly ‘‘ hushed at” or a finger was pointed angrily at me for looking 
off my book, by a serious relation, who was always turning on the ‘‘ Dr. Watts 
stop” morning, noon and night ; and I was scolded on the way home, and cried a 
good deal, especially when the blinds were drawn down, that I might not see the 
wickedness of London, and I went to bed with the honest conviction that all the 
people who used their carriages on Sundays were booked for the very worst of 
Dr. Watts’s termini. My old Noah’s ark had been left at our old home and I could 
not take to a new one which had been given to me, and I began to lament my dear 
old Noah, and Shem, Ham and Japhet, and especially their wives who were straight 
down from head to foot but had no waists and were not symmetrical like my substi- 
tuted Sunday toy. 

How glad I was to get away to my new world and what a dazzling world it was— 
situated between London and Dover on the turnpike road. There must have been 
more money in the family somehow, as our new drawing-room was furnished through- 
out with rosewood, which was then the fashion ; and that rosewood furniture is as 
good to-day as when it came from London, as I can vouch for, as I sit in some of the 
chairs and sofas every Christmas. Things were well made then, of seasoned wood and 
meant to last for ever. 

My new village was a large scattered village with a flourishing population bounded 
on one side by the Medway. There were miles of corn-fields and hop-gardens and 
orchards laden with fruit, in such quantities that villagers who had had their ‘‘ shoes 
wiped with a cherry bough” .e. paid their first footing of sixpence, might pick and eat 
what they liked. The best native oysters were carried about and opened at the door 
at the price of three a penny. Farmers were rich men of capital who held fifteen 
hundred or two thousand acres and dressed like gentlemen and had good houses, 
and their wives and daughters came to church dressed as grand as the squire’s wife. 
The road was alive all day with traffic, and coaches, carriages and four, and vans and 
vehicles of all kinds ; the old broad-wheeled heavy waggons, with the lanthorn swinging 
in the tilts, and the tramp of the horses, which made a good accompaniment to the 
drowsy music of the bells made good music to my ear. 

When Parliament met or rose, the road was like a perpetual Derby Day. Foreign 
potentates, Royalty very often, opera singers and dancers, peers and members of 
Parliament were posting away to or from the continent as fast as four horses could 
draw their carriages. Every country town on the route had its posting houses where 
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the coaches changed and post-horses were provided; commercial travellers drove 
good horses in their own traps and the inns all had a turn. Express boys—little 
feather-weight boys on broken-down thoroughbreds—in their smart uniform and 
livery, hat and cockades—for they were supposed to belong to the Crown—galloped 
by with despatches for Government, Rothschilds or the Press ; smuggling by land or 
water was quite a fine art and money was flying about wholesale. And we had at 
various times crowds of itinerants ;—‘‘ Buy a broom” girls, tramps, Punch and Judy 
men, distressed Poles, little men—jockeys—wrapped up in flannels and with their 
saddles strapped round them, ‘‘ wasting ” as they walked, leading race-horses ; pedlars 
with jewellery, and vendors of fruit, fish or crockery-ware ; which latter were carried 
in little carts drawn by dogs ; and men with performing bears and monkeys. It was 
a very lively part of the world indeed and very advanced compared with the shires. 
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national schools had sprung up, and education grew rapidly. The quietest turn out 
on the road was the Duke of Wellington’s light travelling carriage, never drawn by 
more than a pair of horses, and when on his way to or from Walmer Castle the 
Duke was saluted by every coachman on the road. 

Many of the large farmers were radicals and dissenters or with Calvinistic 
tendencies and utterly indifferent to influence by the squire or parson ; and just as now, 
tithes were the subject of much controversy. On the plea of the oppression of the tithes, 
the farmers and their labourers came to loggerheads. London agitators sent the fiery 
cross throughout the south and west of England. Violent and revolutionary tracts, 
signed ‘* Captain Swing,” were circulated wholesale, with recipes for making fire-balls 
and slow matches ; and in the early winter of 1830, when the dark nights came, the sky 
was one blaze on all sides with burning ricks. Riotous mobs paraded the country 
breaking the threshing machines. The night coachmen brought reports of fires and 
rioting all along the road and times were bad. The magistrates and the yeomanry 
were constantly out, and the Riot Act was read and the yeomanry were pretty free 
with the use of their swords in many parts of England. Orders were issued by the 
government to the county magistrates not to yield to intimidation as regarded the 
equalizing of wages or employing machinery. It was a bad time, and a special winter 
commission was held in the Assize towns, and I remember as well as yesterday the 
rick burners being hanged at Pennenden Heath near Maidstone, and seeing the crowds 
going by in carts and on foot to Hang Fair just before Christmas, 1830. I read the 
particulars a short time since in the Kentish papers of that execution. A man, who was 
a desperate character and ringleader, and two boys, both under the age of twenty, were 
carried out in a waggon with their ropes round their waists, guarded by warders with 
loaded blunderbusses, and escorted by a troop of cavalry to Pennenden Heath; and | 
fully remember the account being told to me a day or two after the execution by a 
young artillery officer who was there. I heard his account and saw the last dying speech 
and confession which the cook bought of a hawker. There was a rough wood-cut of 
the gallows and the three rick-burners hanging, which kept me awake for many a 
night, especially as the young officer told me that the men ‘‘ gave upthe ghost.” The 
execution of thet two youngsters was a ‘‘ murder.” The boy who turned king’s 
evidence was declared by the jury to have been the ‘‘ putter up” and instigator of the 
arson, and was a fortnight at work inciting the boys to do it, and himself drought the 
tinder box and brimstone matches (\ucifers not being invented) and lit the straw for them 
to put under the rick. ‘Look, brother,” said one of the boys (according to the 
newspaper account) ‘‘the gallows is an awful looking thing—let us shake hands 
before we die.” ‘‘ Tell mother not to fret,” said one of the boys to his sister, who 
came with the father—bringing their coffins in a cart to the gallows ; and he said that 
he was glad that his father had leave to carry the bodies home, and directed how they 
should be placed in the cart. Six months later, orin July, 1831, a boy of fourteen was 
hanged at Maidstone for murder on the ground of malicia supplet etatem. Mr. Justice 
Gaselee was the judge, and left him for execution without mercy. The boy and his 
brother and accomplice, e/at twelve, who was admitted as king’s evidence, were two 
ignorant and neglected young savages—but it was a terrible murder. They waylaid 
a boy of nine years old who was coming home with a few shillings due to his father 
for pension, and they planned the murder in the morning on meeting the boy on his 
road to a neighbouring town for the money. They got him into a wood and cut his 
throat and hid the body under a heap of stones. The suspicion fell on them, as on the 
Sunday following the murder it was remembered that they changed half-a-crown to buy 
apples in a shop! I remember that murder and the crowd going to Hang Fair as well 
as yesterday, and I met an old cavalry officer last Christmas who was then a youngster 
quartered at Maidstone, who was riding by the gaoland saw the boy hanging. A late 
Governor of Newgate, Mr. Jonas, who was a great friend of mine, was commencing 
his career as a prison officer, and was at Maidstone with some prisoners on the day of 
execution, and told me thirty years afterwards that out of mercy the warders made a 
canvas jacket heavily weighted to put on the boy. 

Then in 1832 came the Reform Bill Riots, and mobs pervaded the rural districts, 
and possibly some of the liveliest elections ever seen were at the first election after the 
Act passed. Probably Dickens took the Eatanswill election from Chatham and 
Rochester in which the first scenes of Pickwick were laid. An old servant took me 
into Chatham on my donkey, and the donkey and I were knocked about like two 
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shuttlecocks, hustled every way by the crowd. The drinking, fighting and row were 
tremendous. As I heard at the time, voters were hocussed and sent off in post chaises 
and kept away till the polling was over, 
and bribery was rampant. 

There was much military and naval life 
also in this district as Chatham and Sheer- 
ness were in the neighbourhood. Young 
military officers were not allowed to go @ 
about in mufti within a certain distance 
from a garrison town and they made a % 
good show in their uniform. The young 
officers had a knack of wearing their hair § 
long, cultivating bushy whiskers, smoking 
a good many cigars and drinking a great 
deal of wine, and they flavoured their con- 
versation with a good deal of fancy 
swearing. Duelling was still in existence 
and did not die out entirely until 1842, when : 
Colonel Fawcett was shot by his brother-in- FROM Zhe Looking-Glass for the Mind. 
law, Lieutenant Munro of the Blues. 

Now for the dress and manners and customs. I have before me old school-books, 
amusing books, music-books, and books of social life. With due deference to the 

- learned men of to-day, I believe that the 

Eton Greek and Latin Grammars were 
the easiest ladders to learning those lan- 
guages. Only test their value by the 
brilliant scholars of to-day—such men as 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Selborne, Lord 
Cranbrook, the Bishop of Southwell, and 
the like. As regards our other books 
Maria Edgeworth’s tales, to which Pro- 
fessor Ruskin gives the post of honour 
in his bookcase at Brantwood, which he 
showed to me there, was our favourite. 
Then there were wondrous moral tales 
with wonderful pictures, Zhe Looking 
Glass for the Mind, illustrated by Bewick, 
FROM Zhe Adventures of a Pincushion. especially has one of Adolphus and 
Dorinda walking in the greenhouse, the 

former holding his coat-tails, and the latter holding her skirts aside so as not to 
injure the flowers. In another, Zhe Adventures of a Pincushion, there is a priceless 
picture of Earl Godwin choking himself 
with a crust of bread which a lady is 
describing to her children who have seen 
the picture at the Royal Academy. For 
the benefit of youth the picture is repre- 
sented by illustrations, and Earl Godwin 
and his friends are attired in the costume 
of George II. Then as regards the 
ladies’ dresses. Ladies who ‘‘ dressed” 
dressed very expensively. Silks and 
satins were very dear and lace was a 
great feature. Before me now is a minia- 
ture of an old relative of the period who 
has an enormous cap in the shape of a 
butterfly and a collar and pelerine of 

















“* COME, LET US GO FORTH INTO THE FIELDS.” 
splendid lace. Ladies wore prepos- (From Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose.) 
terous bonnets and shortish dresses, and, 

in full dress, at dinners and balls, dowagers wore large broad-brimmed velvet 
hats with an ostrich feather and a loop of diamonds or other jewels. Young 
ladies wore enormous balloon sleeves, and their hair was worn in curls with a 
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mass of hair on the crown kept in by a tortoiseshell shovel-like comb. Their dresses 
were worn short with a good display of foot and ankle. Old gentlemen and young men 
of the higher class too, in the country almost invariably wore breeches and boots, and 
the evening dress of elderly men was a blue coat and gold buttons, frilled shirt, 
white waistcoat, blue breeches and silk stockings and pumps with gold buckles. 
Many still wore powder. I can call to mind three ‘ pigtails” only. Young dandies 
adopted the biue coat, gold buttons, black trousers and white waistcoats, and their 
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shirt fronts were of lace with small frills and ornamented with studs, and gold chains, 
black trousers, elaborate silk stockings ; and for dinner parties gorgeous cut velvet 
waistcoats, and jewelled buttons were in vogue, and instead of the frilled shirt they 
often wore a black satin ‘‘ waterfall” neckcloth with expensive pins and chain. 
A few middle-aged bachelors still wore pantaloons tight at the ankles. Men danced 
all the figures in the quadrilles and knew the steps. Few but military men could 
waltz well, and comparatively few girls were allowed to waltz, it being considered 
‘*fast.” A good deal of wine was drunk at and after dinner, port and sherry being 
almost the only drinks. Champagne and claret were little known. Beer was drunk 
at dinner as a matter of course as well as wine, which was placed on the table for 
guests to help themselves, and at dinner people had to ask some one to take wine with 
them. Except amongst military men there was very little smoking amongst the old 
school, and visitors on going away, if they did smoke, would never think of lighting 
a cigar in the hall. Cards were played a great deal. Old ladies, especially widows, and 
old single ladies looked forward to their rubber, as did many country parsons, and I 
have seen old ladies with their snuff-boxes beside them, a fashion set by old Queen Char- 
lotte in days past. I fancy the stakes were small, silver threepenny or sixpenny points 
perhaps, as I never saw copper. In large country towns, card parties were common, 
but mostly amongst the local inhabitants, and round games were played at which 
people lost perhaps three or four pounds in an evening. Cards were the toys of 
children in the winter evenings, but never for money, and children learnt most games, 
beginning with ‘‘ casino,” ‘‘commerce,” and ‘‘ Pope Joan” ; and it always did a deal 
of harm if some good-natured old boy at Christmas put down a shilling or two or 
a half-crown for the children to play ‘‘fright” for. It did harm, and sent many a 
child in tears to bed. 

Music in general was not of the highest order. Young ladies touched the light 
guitar, and sang namby-pamby songs, or played some stock ‘‘ music-master’s” piece. 
I remember a terrible thing called Zhe Battle of Prague—a military piece with a good deal 
of bass and heavy pedal for cries of the wounded, &c. Old music books are before 
me now. Love's Xitornellais the name of one, of 1830, with a picture of a benevolent 
bandit with guitar enchanting a coquettish maiden tripping on, with a castle and 
mountain in the background; Zze Bridesmaids’ Rondo is another with a picture of 
charming young ladies with Princess Charlotte waists singing to a young masher 
forester with a horn at his side, and a villainous old forester with a double squint ; 
then there is Der Freyschuts Rondo, with a picture of a party of impossible foresters with 
impossible guns, blowing impossible horns and drinking bumpers of nothing out of 
impossible stage goblets. How I delighted as a child when a dinner party was on and 
there was a little good music after dinner, to creep down out of my bed and sit on 
the stairs,—at which the servants thoraughly connived—and to listen to ‘‘ Good night, 
Alls Well ;” or some of Locke’s music of Macbeth ; ‘* The Chough and Crow,” and such 
like ; and time passed merrily, especially when one of the servants brought me some 
tipsy cake or macaroons. One portion of my life is not pleasant to look back to, and 
that is the reflection on miserable Sundays of the past.’ 1 think heads of families erred, 
on the right side perhaps, in a district where Sunday on a great post road was almost 
unknown as a day of rest to the floating population, as Sunday was the great 
travelling day for foreigners, and many of the London world also, and the public 
traffic was incessant. But our Sundays were sad. We began the day with much 
‘‘Dr. Watts:” French collects and other lessons were laid on, to say nothing of two 
long services ; and in the winter much reading of books appropriate to the day—and 
some were ‘‘ scorchers""—‘‘ Death Bed Scenes” for choice was the worst. I read the 
death bed of an infidel farmer in that book last Christmas. Upon my word it was as 
bad as the cries of the wounded in Zhe Battle of Prague. 

In many things we are much more civilizéd ; in many also we have much gone 
back. We do not hang men outside gaols now before the public gaze, but I much 
doubt whether the unblushing accounts of horrible murders, and verbatim accounts of 
sensation trials do not do more harm than public executions did. 1 am sure that our 
grandmothers, whose pride was to be ‘‘ gentlewomen,” would never have dreamt of 
going to hear a horrible trial and to witness sentence of death on one of their own sex. 
Men don’t ruin themselves as they did at the gambling houses sixty years ago, but betting 
and playing for stakes which the players cannot afford seem to be the curse of the age. 
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‘“SORTING” OF: PAUPERS. 


By EDITH SELLERS. 


THE 


With Illustrations by R. CATTERSON-SMITH. 





N the eyes of the law, in Draco’s day, all men were either black or 
white, criminals too vile to live, or paragons of righteous dealing. 
It was not until comparatively modern days, that legislators awoke 
to the fact that there is such a thing as moral greyness; that, for 
example, the hungry man who steals a loaf of bread is not quite on 
a par with him whocommitsa murder. Criminals, however, have 
little now to complain of ; it is only paupers, in this our day, who 
are all clubbed together, all judged black alike. In English work- 























houses, honorary distinctions are things unknown ; there young 
girls and old women, loafers and dotards, men who won’t work and men who can’t, 
they who have drifted from prison to prison, and they who have fought hard to keep 
the wolf from the door, all stand on the same level, lead the same life, eat the same 
food, and, as far as the limits of possibility, are subjected to the same treatment. 
Our poor-law system recognizes no «rconstances attinuantes when poverty is the 
crime ; it simply metes out even-handed justice all round. 

In a Midland county there is a certain workhouse of which its managers are 
inordinately proud ; and with reason, too, for in its way it is a perfect model. The 
house itself is thoroughly well built; the rooms are large and lofty; and all the 
arrangements with regard to heating and ventilation are upon the most approved 
principle. From an esthetic point of view the place is certainly hideous, with that 
square, barnlike ugliness which is so terribly oppressive ; but then beauty of structure 
can hardly yet be regarded as a sine gud non fora workhouse. Inside and out it gleams 
with cleanliness. The windows—there are rows and rows of them all just alike—are 
simply appalling in their brilliancy ; and so are the long white walls which seem to 
catch each ray of sunlight as it falls and give to it an almost cruel intensity. The 
gowns and caps of the women are without spot or blemish, and on all sides are neat- 
ness and order. Everything goes as if it were upon wheels ; ‘‘ there’s a bell for this 
and a bell for that’ ; and all the meals are served to the minute. Each pauper there 
is well housed, well tended, and moderately well fed; what can he wish for more? 
Casual visitors are puzzled to account for the air of profound depression that pervades 
the place ; and for the helpless, hopeless despondency which is written on every face 
they meet. The children, as they trudge along, walk sedately by twos and twos, as 
if they knew by instinct, that running and laughing and suchlike sports were never 
intended for little paupers. Even the babies wear an expression of preternatural 
gravity ; whilst, as for the faces of the women. . . . Is there anything on earth more 
pathetic than the faces of pauper women, as they sit together in an afternoon, in those 
bare white rooms of theirs, just waiting for time to pass? Gentle-spoken, kindly 
beings some of them; others the veriest old hags a doss-house ever harboured ; yet 
all equally wretched, all people who have nothing to do in the world, whom nobody 
wants. Amongst the men, the misery is more active if not more intense. An old 
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farmer, whom bad harvests have ruined, shrinks away with sullen indignation from 
the ex-jail bird who works by his side. The ne’er-do-well who, in his time, has spent 
thousands, scoffs and gibes at the workman, who could always have counted his 
earnings on his fingers. The only bond of union amongst the lot is their utter hope- 
lessness ; the knowledge that sticks will always be there to be chopped, and that they 
will have to chop them—at least until that day comes when they will be left, each one 
in his turn, to gaze at that long dazzling white dormitory wall, waiting for the end. 

This is a model workhouse, one of the best of its kind, yet even here all who cross 
its threshold, no matter 
whether old or young, no 
matter what their virtues 
or what their faults, are 
only paupers, just a class 
apart. This system has 
its advantages, no doubt, 
but it is hardly in accord- 
ance with the spirit of 
this philanthropic century 
of ours; and, as econo- 
mists and humanitarians 
are at one in condemning 
it, and in pointing to 
hereditary pauperism as 
the outcome of its work- 
ing, the time is at hand 
when it must yield place 
to some other arrange- 
ment. A method will 
have to be devised of 
discriminating between 
those whose poverty is 
the result of their own 
laziness or extravagance, 
and those whose misfor- 
tunes are due to no faults 
of their own; between 
the irredeemable, and the 
boys and girls who are 
still young enough to 
be turned into useful 
citizens. 

It will not be the first - 
time that an attempt has A WOOD-CHOPPING ROOM. 
been made in England to 
‘*sort”’ paupers. Some of our ancestors were miles in advance of us in their views as to 
the treatment of the poor ; and, oddly enough, whilst legislation with regard to criminals 
has, during the last three centuries, tended towards a more and more careful appor- 
tioning of punishment to merit, with regard to paupers, it has moved in a diametrically 
opposite direction. As early as 1388 a statute was passed in which a sharp distinction 
is drawn between ‘‘ the impotent and the valiant beggars.” The rich are exhorted to 
give alms to the former, but to hand the latter over for ‘‘ whippinge and brandinge.” 
In 1549, it was specially enacted that the sick and aged should be tenderly dealt with ; 
and four years later, Sir Richard Dobs, the then Lord Mayor, Bishop Ridley, and a 
committee of notable citizens, drew up a most elaborate document setting forth the 
various ‘‘ degrees of the poore.”” The object of their classification was to insure each 
pauper’s receiving the precise treatment he merited. Not content with dividing the 
poor into three classes, ‘‘ Poore by impotencie, Poore by casualtie, and thriftless Poore,” 
this committee subdivided each class into three sections. Thus ‘‘ the fatherlesse poore 
man’s child, the aged blind and lame, and the diseased person by leprosie,” are all 
poore by impotencie ; ‘‘ the wounded soldier, the decaied householder, and the visited 
by greevous disease,”’ are poore by casualtie ; whilst ‘‘ the rioter that consumeth all, 
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the vagabond that will abide in no place, and the idle person,” all come under the 
heading of the ‘‘ thriftless poore.” 

These sixteenth century poor-law reformers had faith evidently in the sorting pro- 
cess ; and, as soon as they had enunciated their theories, they set to work to reduce 
them to practice. They bought the 
Grey Friars Monastery, and fitted it 
up as a_ school for the ‘* fatherlesse 
poore man’s child.” They turned St. 
Thomas’s’ Hospital into a home for 
the blind, the lame, and the diseased; 
and they arranged that each parish should 
provide, at the expense of the community, 
convenient cottages for the aged destitute 
to live in. Nor did the committee restrict 
their help to ‘‘ the poore by impotencie ;” its 
members did what they could too for ‘ the 
poore by casualtie.”” A quaint little letter is 
still extant written by Bishop Ridley to Master 
Cecil, to induce him to use his influence with the 
King and Council, that the royal palace of 
Bridewell might be given as a home for those 
who were willing to work, but could find no 
work todo. The Bishop also suggests that the 
land attached to the palace should be made 
into what we should now call a labour colony. 

TYPES WORKING SIDE BY SIDE. From first to last in the account of the pro- 

ceeding of this committee, there is, however, 

no mention of anything being done to help ‘‘the thriftless poore ;” for them, 

evidently, ‘‘whippinge and brandinge’’ was held to be the right treatment. 

With all their anomalies, their absurdities, and their extravagance, there is many a 

useful lesson, on the subject of dealing with paupers, to be learnt by studying the 
records of our old civic charities. 

Several continental cities have, 
during the iast few years, made fairly 
successful experiments in the art of sort- 
ing paupers; and some of them have 
already, in full working order, systems 
by which the help he or she deserves is, 
roughly speaking, secured for each 
destitute member of their population. 
It is the custom in these places to 
refuse to regard as paupers, in the Eng- 
lish meaning of the term, the very old, 
the very young, cripples, or invalids. 
All these are placed in a class to them- 
selves, and are never brought in con- 
tact, directly or indirectly, with regular 
paupers. They are the unfortunate for 
whom their more lucky fellow-citizens 
are bound to provide ; and, in justice 
to these latter, it must be stated that, as 
a rule, they do provide for them most 
ungrudgingly. The children are boarded -* ASSOCIATES.” 
out, or sent to orphanages, whilst special 
arrangements are made for the aged poor and the weak. This is notably the case in 
Austria, where at sixty-five—or at sixty if in feeble health—every man has the right 
to claim admittance, not as with us to a workhouse, but to a comfortable home, where 
he is supplied with food, clothing, and all the necessaries of life, or is given a small 
pension wherewith to provide them for himself. In illness he is nursed skilfully and 
tenderly ; in health he is well cared for and treated with kindly consideration ; for 
every effort is made to render life pleasant in these homes set apart for the aged. No 
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pauper, however, is allowed to cross their threshold, for there a pauper is an able-bodied 
man—or woman—and such an one, although he may be helped, providing he be willing 
to help himself, must certainly not be coddled. 

There is something decidedly refreshing in the wholesome sternness of the conti- 
nental authorities, who have adopted the so-called Elberfeld system, in their dealings 
with professional loafers. They will not tolerate them, will not in fact allow that they 
have any right whatever to exist ; the consequence is that, in many towns, a ‘‘ perman- 
ent pauper” is a thing unknown. If a man cannot work from physical weakness, he 
is sent toa hospital or , 

a convalescent home ; 
if he will not work, 
he is treated as a 
criminal. A pauper’s 
willingness to do an 
honest day’s work is 
the standard by which 
poor-law officials mea- 
sure his worth. In 
Vienna paupers—viz., 
the able-bodied desti- 
tute—are divided into 
three distinct classes, 
each class having 
assigned to it a 
separate abode. A 
man, if suddenly re- 
duced to want, may, 
whilst he seeks for 
work, go to a refuge 
which corresponds 
roughly to our casual 
ward. In these re- 
fuges, however, all 
the arrangements are 
made with a view to 
helping the man who 
goes there to find 
employment ; whilst in 
our casual wards, they 
seem to have been 
devised for the special 
purpose of preventing 
his doing so. In 
Vienna, his breakfast 
is given to him at five OLD WOMEN ‘‘ RUSTING OUT.” 

o’clock in the morning, 

and there is always an official at hand to hurry him out to look for work, and to tell 
him where he is most likely to find it. In London he must pass the best hours 
of the day in the casual ward breaking stones, chopping wood, or in some 
other way working out the cost of what has been given to him. The result of 
this arrangement is that, when at last he is released, it is too late; every post 
he would have had a chance of obtaining has been filled up hours before. This 
is the way we manufacture permanent paupers. In Vienna things are managed ona 
different system. If a man there fails to find work in his first day’s search, he may 
return to the refuge at night ; he may even stay there several days in succession, always 
supposing the authorities are convinced he is doing his utmost to provide himself with 
employment. A sharp watch, however, is kept on his movements, and the moment 
he shows signs of a taste for loafing, the door of the refuge is closed on him for ever. 
If he still require help, he must go to the workhouse, where he must submit to a 
certain amount of discipline, and must work out the cost of the food and lodging with 
which he is supplied. An ordinarily industrious man, however, has no reason to 
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complain even in the workhouse. Providing he does his work, he is there infinitely 
better fed, better housed, and more humanely treated than he would be in most English 
unions. But no shirking of work is tolerated, and the first indication on his part of a 
desire to take life easily, or to prolong his visit unduly, meets with scant mercy. 

From the first he is given to understand, with unmistakable clearness, that although 
the town is prepared to give food and 
shelter to the weak and helpless, it expects 
the able-bodied to provide these things for 
themselves. Still, in the workhouse as in 
the refuges, men who are really trying to 
make a fresh start in life, always meet 
with encouragement and kindly aid. The 
authorities are in touch with the em- 
ployers of labour, and take care to provide 
the paupers with opportunities of finding 
work. 

All the world over, a certain proportion 
of the men who appeal to their fellows for 
help belong to the irredeemable class, the 
drunken, the vicious, the hopelessly lazy ; 
and it is in dealing with these that the 
Austrian system is specially successful. 
As a rule, persons of this sort present 
themselves first at arefuge, where however 
their stay is very limited. They then pass 
on to a workhouse, where, if they are 
exceptionally lucky, they may succeed in 
disguising their real character for a week, 
or a fortnight perhaps at most. Proof 
of their worthlessness, or laziness—the 
two terms are regarded as synonymous— 
isalways forthcoming before long, and then 
Ten hundredweight of stones to be broken in a day they are straightway packed off to a penal 
and put through the lattice window. For this the colony, where the length of their visit 
casual gets twenty ounces of bread, an ounce and a ae $ . . 
half of cheese, two basins of gruel, and a straw bed. a upon their conduct, not their 

wishes. 

The working classes in Austria have a code of ethics of their own with regard 
to paupers. A man may go to a casual ward without subjecting himself to any 
reproach whatsoever ; he may stay in a workhouse even, and leave it without a stain 
upon his character ; but, if he once be sent to a penal colony, he is regarded as a 
criminal, as the enemy of his kind. In England, unfortunately, public sentiment is 
less educated ; and no one dreams of distinguishing ‘‘ the thriftless poore,”’ or even ‘* the 
rioter that consumeth all,” from ‘‘ the fatherlesse poore man’s son,” or ‘‘ the decaied 
householder.”” They are all paupers, and paupers only. 
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AN OLD FIFE BURGH TOWN. 
By DAVID S. MELDRUM. 
With Illustrations by H. R. BLOOMER. 


HE ‘‘saut burgh” of Dysart is and was a typical Fife coast town. 
From its Hie Gait, in the centre of which was the Square with its 
Cross and tollbooth and the spacious piazzas, where, in olden days, 
the merchants displayed their wares, many narrow and tortuous 
streets, well described, in their physical features, by their common 
name of ‘‘ wynds,” slope down to the quaintest of old-world Fife 
harbours. Despite its notorious want of safety (which, indeed, did 
not matter much in days when mariners sailed the seas for half the 

year only, and lay up, with their boats, for the winter on whatever shore the end of 

summer found them), this harbour, from an early date, was crowded with craft. 

These, for the most part, plied a trade with the Low Countries. The principal 

exports were salt and coals. Dysart supplied the neighbouring towns also with both 

commodities. In 1659, for example, we find an order to Lord Sinclair’s ‘‘ factor” at 

Desart to furnish Edinburgh Castle with 1,000 loads of coal, the bailies of Desart to 

transport them to Leith. In an Act of the Scottish Parliament, nearly a century pre- 

viously to that, reference is made to Lord Sinclair’s ‘* coal-pot” in Dysart. As for salt, 

‘*ca’in’ saut to Dysart” has long been as contemptuous a proverb as ‘‘ carrying 

coals to Newcastle.” In return for the exports were imported all the necessaries and 

luxuries of life which Bruges could supply. Russian furs, fine Flemish cloths, and 
wines from Spain and Italy came for the courtiers at Dunfermline and at Falkland ; 
wax for the Church, and, as time rolled on, Bibles for the Reformers ; pitch, tar, and 
wood ; and even old iron for the Pathhead nailers. So important was the Fife con- 
tinental trade that when Bruges, after being for three hundred years the market of 

Northern Europe, declined in favour of Antwerp, the Scots became possessed of privi- 

leges very similar to those of the Hanseatics. In the town of Campvere, close to 

Antwerp, for example, there is said to have been a Scotch Gate, through which Scot- 

tish sailors passed ‘‘ Scot free,” while those of other nationalities paid toll. Indeed, 

so jealous was the Government of these rights that it appointed an official, who was 
known as the ‘‘ Conservator of Scots’ privileges at Campvere ” ; and it is of interest 
to note that such an official existed as late as 1758 in the person of no less illustrious 

a man than John Home, the author of Douglas. So much for the foreign trade. At 

home the mealmakers, fleshers, shoemakers, tailors, and brewers carried on thriving 

businesses under the protective privileges of the crafts. -Altogether, so industrious 
and wealthy did Dysart become that it was known as Little Holland, a title which 
might, with equal fitness, have been applied to the whole seaboard from Inverkeithing 
to Crail. It would be wrong, however, to think of the Fife towns as quite sordid in 
their interests : content to grub away at trade and barter and to leave it to others to 
fight the battles of liberty and of religious freedom. It was not so. Fife led the van of 
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civilization in Scotland, and was in a condition of comparative peace and plenty when 
the remainder of the country was in the throes of civil strife. It is a tribute to Fife 
that when a proof was wanted of the success of the efforts of James V. to restore the 
Borders to law and order, it was put forward that he received as good an account of 
his sheep which fed in Ettrick Forest as if they had grazed in the bounds of Fife. But her 
merchant sons could fight as valiantly as the Lubeckers. Flodden and Drumclog 
meant the loss of fathers and sons to her towns. As a matter of fact every foot 
of Fifeshire is historic 
ground. 

Tradition associates 
this corner of the coast in 
a marked way with the 
vagaries of the devil, and 
legend has it that St. Serf 
became the patron saint 
of Dysart by ejecting the 
devil from a cave in the 
vicinity of the town. He 
seems to have done so by 
means of persuasive argu- 
ment. In his Cronykil 
old Prior Andrew Wyn- 
toun gives us examples 
of the patron saint’s pow- 
ers in this direction, and 
they make it no surprise 
to us that the devil fled to 
escape them. This cave 
is now inclosed within the 
grounds of the Earl of 
Rosslyn’s Dysart house. 
Walking on the shore one 
sunny afternoon, the pre- 
sent writer ‘‘ got on the 
crack” with an _ old 
native. Pointing towards 
where the cave was, 
the native expressed a 
desire to see it. ‘It’s 
no’ worth your while 
gaun to ’t; some story oO’ 
an auld sanct’s been the 
makin’ o’t,” was the con- 
temptuous opinion. But 
although even the vul- 
gar now affect to speak 
slightingly of the ‘‘ auld 

THE OLD TOWER OF S. SERP’S. sanct,” his name was once 

powerful in the town. The 

parish church was dedicated to him; and at the town council elections ‘kirk 
masters” and ‘‘ compost masters ” were chosen to receive ‘‘ St. Serf’s money.” 

The hold which the Church had upon the town is very evident. Some fifty yards 
to the eastwards of the harbour there is a cluster of stone and lime which is a record 
of centuries. The old Norman tower has survived the church to which it was attached, 
even as the grave-stones have the memories of those whose bones lie beneath them. 
A blacksmith plies his trade within the walls of what was once the chapel of St. Denis ; 
and all that remains to mark the home of the Black Friars is a gateway upon whose 
lintel there may yet be distinguished, through many coats of lamp-black, the super- 
scription in relief, ‘‘ My hope is in the Lord.” This gateway leads into an unused 
courtyard, o’ergrown with grass, in the midst of which is a pit-shaft, kept open to 
ventilate the present workings on the hill. The quaint building built into the wall of 
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this gateway is now a tavern whose small rooms could doubtless tell many a tale of 
smuggling and the sea. To complete the record there are numerous cellars built into 
the old ruins, which have been salt-gurnels and straw-lofts in their day, although their 
doors now never open upon their rusty hinges, while, straggling to the water’s edge, 
may yet be seen the foundations of salt-pans—the very ones—who knows ?—which 
the Earl gave in dowery long ago, and were known as ‘* Lady Jane’s pincushion.” 
The Church and trade, and more interesting still, the municipal polity, and the 
relationships of man with man, whose character is seen in the very frequent 
enactments of law-burrows, or bonds not to molest one’s neighbour; all these have 
light thrown upon them in the interesting burgh records. These books, dating from 
1533, by which time Dysart had become a royal burgh, are among the most ancient 
of their kind in Scotland They are rendered especially interesting by the fact that 
Dysart, with its rector and vicar and some half-dozen of chaplains, was an ecclesi- 
astical centre, and, therefore, much resorted to in days when commercial transactions 





DYSART. 


took place in the church. Previously to receiving a Royal charter, it had been a barony 
burgh holding of the Sinclairs, of whom we shall hear more. The disposition of these 
burghs may be taken as a sign of the relative power of the Crown and of the nobility. 
The Crown won an ally in a corporation to which it granted a charter; and it fre- 
quently found itself strong enough to step in and raise to the rank of a royal burgh 
a burgh of barony which had become great and wealthy. This is what seems to have 
taken place in the case of Dysart. When it was raised to the higher rank it was the 
seventh or eighth town in Scotland. It possessed so much wealth and influence, as 
compared with some neighbouring towns, which have far outrun it in the race, that 
down to a recent date there was a common saying: ‘‘ The gentlemen of Dysart and 
the men of Kirkcaldy.” 

Let us turn to these records, then, for a knowledge of the old Fife burgh. Its 
affairs were conducted by two bailies and a varying body of councillors, who, sitting 
as the head court, made statutes and ordained. There is no means of knowing if the 
‘*sett ” of the burgh was fixed by charter ; it certainly came to vary considerably, for 
in 1535 there were fifteen councillors, while thirty years later there were no fewer than 
forty. Nor did they hold office voluntarily. Statutes of the head court decreed 
that ‘‘ whilk of the persons (chosen as councillors) bides away from the council being 
lawfully warnit by ye officer, and they have not received leave, shall be fined ilk time 
five shillings, except they are reponed.” At the same time we find the tyranny of the 
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guilds in full force, ‘‘ nae unfree man nor unfree woman” being allowed ‘‘ to occupy 
freeman’s freedom in baking or brewing or any other thing of freemen’s occupation 
under pain of eight shillings as oft as they bake. . . .” In the records of the burgh 
of Kirkcaldy the undemocratic aim of separating the occupants of civic chairs from 
sordid employments, noticed by Dr. Hill Burton, the historian, finds illustration in the 
fining of Provost Robert White for brewing ale in his own house. 

A note in the records fixes for us the summer of 1576 as the date of the building of 
the present townhouse or tollbooth. Where the old one was situated we do not know ; 
but it seems probable that, for long, it was in bad repair. For forty years, at any 
rate, before the new one was built, the minutes of council are dated from the steeple ; 
from ‘‘ under John Kilgor’s stair ; at ye foreland of Arch. Halkitt ; under the stair of 
umqwhile John Abernethy ” ; and from ‘‘ the Market Cross.” 

The duties of a bailie within his bailzerie consisted chiefly in the prevention and 
punishment of crime. The old powers of ‘pit and gallows,” delegated to feudal 
lords, were likewise in the hands of the constituted authority of a royal burgh: we 
find ‘‘pain of death” frequently threatened, at least, if not inflicted. Ordinary 
offences were covered by a system of fines. We may, at least, suppose that there was 
a system whereby the punishment was made to fit the crime, and that it was a relic of 
the Anglo-Saxon scale of money value in which each member of the community was 
assigned a place according to his social position. One unfortunate man, John Kilgor 
by name, was sentenced to be ‘‘ wardit and joggit and furyr, for his contention and na 
comperance, to be dowkit in ye sea.” Alexander Stirk, for assaulting the officer and 
breaking out of prison, was sent to the ‘‘ joggies,” or pillory, and made to stand there 
‘** but meit or drink till sax hours at even, and theirafter gif he commits the like fault 
to be banest the town for ever.” Bell Wood for entertaining beggars was sent to the 
‘** cuckstule.” The minutes of the court are too vague to enable us to exactly under- 
stand the constitution of a jury. It is just possible that the bailie, besides being 
judge, acted as public prosecutor. The chancellor of the assize certainly passed sen- 
tence after the verdict was found. We may be allowed to quote from another entry 
which throws a light upon the desire for fairness in the administration of the law. 
** The whilk day John Orkney, prolocutor for Margaret Brown his wife, protested that 
David Blair, bailie, should be nae judge to him nor yet his wife, because that the said 
bailie and they were not at one.” In these minutes and records of head courts and 
assize we get a glimpse of the practical working of that spirit of humanity which was 
a distinguishing characteristic of old Scots law. 

The actual administration of the law, however, must have been faulty. The modern 
police is a physical force which the solitary doomster, or officer of court of those days, 
could not possibly be. The bailies themselves assisted their officers, and passed laws 
binding ‘‘ ye haill nybors to be in readiness and defend yaer common weills.” Repeated 
instructions by the magistrates to every booth-holder to have in readiness within the 
booth ‘‘ ane jack, ane halbert and steel bonnet for eschewing of sic inconveniences as 
may happen,” may have been made necessary by ‘‘ inconveniences” from within the 
burgh as well as by those from without. The town’s officer deserves a notice if for 
no other reason than that he is the precursor of that most original of Scottish worthies, 
the minister’s man or beadle. Although it is not borne out in the Dysart records, there 
are grounds for the belief that in many cases the office passed from father to son. In 
a Scottish county-town at the present day there is an old man who is pointed out as 
the hereditary hangman. We have seen that the doomster, although only a servant, 
was sworn in along with the bailies ; and in several cases of breach of the peace we 
find the offenders praying for forgiveness on their knees before the magistrates, and 
on their feet before the officer. As bellman, he warned the councillors to their meetings. 
As church officer he had to ‘‘ toyme (empty) the kirk by day ilk Saturday, and to keep 
the kirk, by prayer and preaching, with a long wand in his hand.” It would seem 
that one of these officials distressed the neighbours (the word appears so kindly) by 
charging exorbitant prices for burials ; whereupon the following scale of charges was 
fixed : forty shillings Scots for every corpse buried in the kirk ; for every corpse buried 
in the kirkyard, having a coffin, twenty shillings ; for young children, thirteen shillings 
and four pennies ; and for a corpse without a coffin, ten shillings. The same statute 
‘* appointed the said bellman to bury the puir corps, either strangers or inhabitants and 
parochoners, gratis.” As time wore on, the duties of the Dysart gravedigger became 
onerous, and he was compelled to furnish, at his own expense, a man to break the 
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ground. This assistant, however, who was ‘‘an able man,” undertook other duties 
whose nature may be inferred from his sodriguet of ‘‘ buff-the-beggars.” 

The strict measures adopted by the guilds to prevent outsiders encroaching upon 
their trading rights made the burgess ticket of considerable value ; and it is evident 
that a dividing line was firmly drawn between servants and unfreemen and those who 
occupied ‘‘ freeman’s freedom within the burgh.” Accustomed as we are to free trade, 
we can have little idea of the tyranny of the guilds. Naturally, as a burgh increased 
in importance, and the burghers became wealthier, they became also more imbued with 
the spirit of money-making, and allowed their greed to protect their own industries to 
an extent that led to the downfall of the whole system. At the same time, while those 
guild laws limited the production they guarded the quality, and protected the people 
from extortion. Take, as an illustration of this, the decree: ‘‘ that no white bread be 
baken by ony baxter hereof but leven bread, guid and sufficient stuff, under ye pain of 
eight shillings ; and yat no baxter hereof, nor nane in his name, tak for baking of ane 
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ON THE DYSART SHORE, 


boll of victuall but . . . shillings, all other charges discharged, and ye nybors to be 
thankfully served.” Of a like nature is the order that no flesher should pass to land- 
ward to any place where the sickness was among cattle, or to suspected places to buy 
cattle to slay and sell. 

The precautions against the spread of fire, which the old burgh laws reveal, are a 
proof that most of the houses were constructed of wood. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century, however, at which time the new tollbooth was erected, a considerable 
amount of building was being carried on. If we can judge by the inventories and roup 
lists which have been preserved, the furnishing of the houses at this time was of the 
meanest description. 

In Dysart, previously to the Reformation, there was probably one ecclesiastic for 
every hundred souls. Shortly after that event a fellow-labourer was brought in to 
assist the clergyman ; and mention is made of a ‘‘ reader,” whose stipend was fixed at 
twenty pounds. The position of the schoolmaster was more precarious. It was inthe 
year 1600 that the first qualified teacher was provided for the town. Twenty-six years 
later Mr. John Gow, who then held the office, drew up a petition setting forth that it 
was the usual custom for the parents by turns to supply the school doctor with meat, 
and that, as he had been prohibited from enforcing this, he was entitled to extra salary 
by way of compensation. His representation was favourably entertained and he got 
four shillings (Scots) quarterly from the parents in addition to his stipend. In order 
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to further better his position it was decreed: ‘‘ that na woman, mistress of a school, 
should receive male children who were able to attend the hie school.” Some thirty 
years afterwards this worthy man’s successor was fined and deposed for striking one 
of the neighbours to the effusion of blood. 

These glimpses into this old Fife burgh show us only a busy, shrewd, worldly 
community. In reality that is the dull ground on which the patterns of romance must be 
worked. From such a home as this went forth the lads who, with levelled spears, 
stood shoulder to shoulder round their bonnie Prince at Flodden. Not only the maids 
in the sheep-folds of the Borders, but those mariners’ and craftsmen’s daughters also, 
mourned ‘‘ with dule and woe the lads who were a’ wede awa.” 

The mention of the men who marched to Flodden with Lord Henry Sinclair is the 
first authentic one in which Dysart is seen in touch with the history of Scotland. We 
have earlier traditions of battles with the Danes and of repulses of English marauders 
from the shore; but from this point the historical associations of the town are 
numerous, and for the most part are, like this one of Flodden, bound up with ‘‘ the 
lordly line of high St. Clair.” About a mile westwards from the town stands the old 
home of this family, the now stately ruin of Ravenscraig ; so harmoniously set into its 
background of trees and rocks that from the seawards it may easily pass unnoticed. 
Lifted high on its rocky pile it commands the Firth, which now mirrors it in its quiet 
waters, now beats against its old walls as on that night when the lovely Rosabelle 
ventured from its shelter for Roslin’s halls. 

We can best deal with the historical associations of Dysart by observing where its 
fortunes joined issue with those of the Lords of Ravenscraig. It affected the burgh 
but little that Oliver Sinclair, the third son of Oliver of Roslin, and an old servant of 
James V., was raised (much to the chagrin of the nobles) to the command of the Scots 
army when it crossed the Borders. It was defeated in the rout of Solway Moss, and 
the unhappy monarch died with the moan upon his lips: ‘‘Fy! Is Oliver fled? Oh, 
fled Oliver.” But among those curious inventories of goods and gear to which we 
have already referred, is one: ‘‘ Ane Kyst, ane cruik, ane speit, ane tangs, ane 
spynning wheel quhilk brunt by the Frenchmen.” This occurs in 1563, and is a curious 
confirmation of the presence of the French troops which Mary of Guise brought over to 
oppose the forces of the Lords of the Congregation. The harrying of the coasts of 
Fife by those soldiers hastened on events as did also, no doubt, the burning of Walter 
Mylne by the priests. Lyndsay of Pitscottie says that Mylne was arrested in Dysart 
by the vicar, Sir George Strachan,! ‘‘ in ane poor wyfe’s house, teaching hir the com- 
mandments of God, and learning her how she should instruct hir bairns and hir 
household and bring them up in the fear of God.” Taken before the judges, ‘* Thou 
preachest quietly and privately in houses and openly in fields,” the public prosecutor 
said tohim. ‘‘ Yae, man, and on the sea also, sailing in ships,” Mylne answered. 
There was ‘‘ grit” in the words. The annals of these religious struggles can furnish 
a literature which will testify for ever to the greatness of the Scottish language. 
Walter Mylne was burned; and at the Reformation which soon followed George 
Strachan ceased to be vicar. He turned his attention to dealings in peat and to the 
manufacture of salt. History cannot always be written in heroics. 

The three meetings of the Synod of Fife, held in Dysart in 1607, illustrate the kind 
of fight which Presbyterianism had to make against the episcopal designs of James 
VI. That sovereign desired the appointment of constant moderators, in which the 
Presbyters saw the rise of Bishops. The first of these meetings was held on the shore 
between the town and Ravenscraig, the church being shut against it. Two months 
later the Synod was convened in the church, and again in August. On the last occa- 
sion the retiring moderator was Mr. William Cranstoun, whose duty it was, in ordin- 
ary course, to preach the sermon. Archbishop Gladstanes, of St. Andrews, and the 
Commissioners, however, interdicted him from doing so. The scene which followed 
must have been a curious one, although doubtless it was serious enough to all engaged 
in it. Mr. Cranstoun had mounted the pulpit, when a messenger delivered the inter- 
dict tohim. To it, and to a similar second message, he paid no heed. Then, even as 
might have happened at the present day, a little municipal authority was tried, and a 
bailie of the town went to the moderator and told him that the Commissioners ordered 
him down. ‘And I command you,” replied Cranstoun, ‘‘to sit down in your own 
seat and hear what God will say to you.” The Netherlands Consul next interfered, 


1 The title ‘* Sir” was a mark of courtesy to the vicar. 
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but he succeeded no better. ‘‘ The Lord and His Kirk have appointed me ; therefore 
beware ye trouble that work,” was the answer he got. The moderator preached his 
sermon, in which he did not hesitate to handle the Archbishop severely ; whereupon 
the prelate is said to have stormed so outrageously that even the Commissioners 
‘were fain to tell him that he was unworthy to be in the number of ministers.” 

It is startling to be reminded by a visit, paid by the Marquis of Huntly, or one of 
his train, to old Sinclair of Ravenscraig, one early morning in February, fourteen 
years before this, that at the time that questions of religion and of Church polity were 
thus agitating the country a brutal murder, which raised the indignation of all classes, 
could be condoned by the King. The visitor had come from Inverkeithing that morn- 
ing, leaving behind him the smouldering ruins of Donnibristle, and the ‘‘ bonny Earl 
of Murray,” lying dead along with the gallant and faithful Dunbar. Birrel in his 
Diary relates the murder in graphic words: ‘‘ The 7 of February the Earle of 
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Huntly came to the hous of Dunnibirsell in Fyffe, quher the Earl of Murray witha 
few number wes for the tyme, being his awen house. The chieffe man yat wes with 
him was Dunbar, Shriffe of Murray. The Earll of Huntly sett ye said hous on fyre. 
The Earll of Murray being within, vist not quhither to come out and be slaine or be 
burned quicke ; yet after advysment this Dunbar says to my Lord of Murray, ‘1 
vill goe out at ye gaitt before your lordshipe, and I am sure the people will chairge on 
me thinking me to be zour lordship, sua, it being mirke under nycht, ze shall come 
out after me and look if yat ye can fend for zourself.’"’ Dunbar did as he proposed 
and was slain, while in the mé/ée the Earl of Murray fled to the rocks on the shore ; 
“but, unfortunattly, the said Lord’s cnapscull tippet, quherone ves a silk stringe, had 
taken fire, vich betrayed him to hes enemies in ye darknesse of ye night, himselve not 
knowing the same ; they came down one him on a suddaine and ther most cruelly, 
without mercy, murthered him.” It is said that it was not the private feud between 
Murray and Huntly alone that instigated this murder, but that the young Queen Anne 
had praised the beauty of the Earl too freely ; at any rate the King, in spite of the 
entreaties of the victim’s mother, and the outspoken indignation of the capital, retarded 
the prosecution of Huntly and finally hushed the matter up. The avowed motive for 
this murder ; the reason which the popular voice gave for it—that ‘* he was the Queene’s 
luve ;” the self-sacrifice of Dunbar, who is the only hero of the story ; the picturesque 
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discovery of Murray among the rocks by the burning fringe of his tippet ; the murderer 
pursuing his way along the Fife coast, and being received by Sinclair of Ravens- 
craig with the words: ‘‘ Since ye have come to my door I cannot shut it. upon you, 
but on such a business you would have been welcome to have gone past it ;”’ the dying 
words of the vain if bonny Earl: ‘‘ Ye have spoiled a better face than your own ;” 
the grief of his mother and her almost melodramatic way of showing it and of 
demanding revenge: these all give to the story of this tragedy a wealth of colour 
which it would be found difficult to match. 

The first Protestant minister of Dysart, and in a sense, therefore, George Strachan’s 
successor, was William Murray. “He was related to the Tullibardine family, through 
whose influence his son received a post in the household of Charles I. Gaining the 
favour of his royal master, his rise was rapid, and in 1651 Charles II. created him Earl 
of Dysart. 

Meanwhile Cromwell had invaded Scotland. Fife suffered greatly. Bad seasons 
had sent up the price of provisions. The plague was spreading, and we find the 
magistracy of Dysart giving orders ‘‘ to close up the town’s ports, with sufficient 
yetts [gates], bands, and locks ; and all the open places of the burgh presently to be 
biggit up with stane and lime.” Four regiments were raised from the county in twelve 
months, and no fewer than twelve of horse and five of foot quartered on it. The 
castle of the Sinclairs is said to have been occupied by Cromwell’s troops, and after- 
wards left in ruins by them, and local records afford numerous proofs of oppression. 
No doubt Fife and the Fifeshire towns would welcome Charles II. in his progress 
through her in 1651. 

Sixty-five years later the Earl of Mar, landing at Elie, negotiated with the Fifeshire 
lairds in favour of another Stuart, and finally raising the standard of revolt, marched 
on Perth and captured it. Among those who helped him was the young Master of 
Sinclair, who brought with him a body of cavalry. To Mar’s standard came most of 
the Highland chiefs. One, the Duke of Sutherland, remained conspicuously loyal. 
He ordered his ships, with stores, to sail round to Dunrobin; but the winds being 
contrary, the captain thought to visit his home before proceeding, and anchored off 
Burntisland. News of this reached Perth. The Master of Sinclair rode to the shore, 
boarded the vessel, captured the stores, and carried them off to the rebels. The rising 
of ’15 was a failure, and the Master had to fly ; but he lived to a good old age, and 
wrote memoirs of the insurrection which were published by his descendant, the late 
Lord Rosslyn, whose daughter, not many years ago, married an heir of that Duke of 
Sutherland whose ship the master captured. 

The rebellion of ’45 marks the close of a great period of Scottish history. From 
this point men and women take the place of parchments and records as authorities ; 
and the only qualification that is asked of them is that they shall have talked with 
men who were out in the ’45, and so are able to join hands with the past in the 
memory of what their fathers have told them. 

After the union of the kingdoms, the Fife coast towns lost much of their prestige ; 
and their history in the past one hundred and fifty years has been one either of 
decay or of a rise, in new prosperity, from the ashes of the old. But we have failed 
in our purpose if we have not suggested to the reader a brighter, if still a homely 
enough, patch than that which must generally be painted in the picture of Scotland. 














ABOUT FRUIT RANCHING. 


By HUGH MARSHALL. 


With Illustrations by LOUIS DAVIS. 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA, December 1, 1891. 

MEN or twelve years ago, and for all preceding time, there 
lay, on the southerly side of the Santa Ana Valley, a 
few miles from where the river of the same name emerges 
from the mountains, a gently sloping mesa of red soil— 
soil which bakes like a brick in the sun and melts like 
sugar when wet. In the winter the mesa was green and 
luxurious with wild grasses, in the spring golden with the 
yellow of the £schscholtsia or Californian poppy, later in 
the year, when the summer heat had absorbed all moisture, 
a brown and desolate landscape, with here and there a 
patch of cactus which heightened the desert-looking ap- 
pearance of the scene. To-day the place is a succession of orange orchards 
and vineyards, intersected by wide and handsome avenues of Palm, Pepper, 
and Grevillia trees, while scattered about are comfortable cottages and pretty 
villas, wherein dwell the inhabitants, who number nearly three thousand people, 
all full of energy and very busy. Water and work have made the change. 
Water is obtainable, by gravitation, from the mountains a few miles away. This part 
of the Santa Ana Valley is encircled on the north, east, and south by the Sierra Madre 
Range, and while the valley here is only about one thousand five hundred feet 
above sea level, the peaks of San Bernardino, Greyback, and San Jacinto, look 
down upon us from heights of ten thousand to twelve thousand feet. 

My ranch, or orange orchard and vineyard, contains twenty acres—indeed very 
few fruit ranches in the settlement are larger than twenty, and the greater number 
are not more than ten acres. It fronts on one of the avenues, and has similar orchards 
and vineyards on either side which run back to an irrigation sanja or ditch. It has 
been planted some eight or nine years and is in fair bearing. And now as to the 
routine of work on my fruit farm. 

First with regard tothe vines. In January, when the vines are leafless, I get a gang 
of Mexicans to prune off the last year’s canes, leaving the vines with about three eyes 
or buds of each spur. The pruning leaves the vines mere stumps, about a foot in 
height, and after it is finished a large sheet iron hearth, mounted on a sledge and drawn 
by two horses, is used to burn up the brush left by the pruners. The sledge, after the 
fire is started in it, is drawn up and down the rows of vines, and the brush pitchforked 
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on to the fire. This operation concluded, the vineyard is ready for ploughing and 
harrowing, or cultivating as it is more commonly called here. The final ploughing leaves 
a deep furrow on either side of and close to the vines, and through this furrow the 
irrigating is done during the summer. In April the vines begin to leaf out, and few 
more beautiful transformation scenes in the vegetable kingdom are to be seen than 
that which takes place in a muscat vineyard! between the months of April and May. 
The practice in this settlement is to sift sulphur on the vines during May as a prevent- 
ive and cure for mildew. During the summer months (June, July, and August) the 
vineyard is irrigated three or four times, and about the second week of September the 
grapes are ripe enough to convert into raisins. The pickers then set to work cutting 
off the bunches with knives, spreading them evenly on wooden trays, and tilting the 
filled trays against a vine, so that the grapes will have full exposure to the sun. In 
fifteen days, or less if the weather is propitious, the grapes are dry on one side, and 
the turning is done by placing an empty tray on top of a full one and so turning the 
whole contents over in one operation. When the second side is dried the grapes have be- 
come raisins and are ready for the packer, to whom the crop has probably been already 
sold. The only further handling that the farmer gives the raisins is to put them into 
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sweat boxes, in which they are conveyed from the farm. These boxes are about the 
same superficial size as the trays, but are deep enough to hold the contents of fifteen 
or twenty trays ; here the raisins are allowed to lie for a few days so that the moisture 
remaining in them may be evenly distributed, through stems as well as fruit, thus 
rendering the stems pliant, and easily packed in the boxes in which the raisins make 
their appearance at the grocers’. 

A vineyard in full bearing produces between eight thousand and ten thousand 
pounds of grapes per acre; and, at a rough calculation, four pounds of grapes 
will make one pound of raisins. Artificial manures are considered better adapted 
for vineyards than the manures of the barnyard, since they do not introduce weeds, 
and weeds are very difficult to get rid of after the vines begin to get their summer 
growth.? 

A raisin vineyard, though a profitable property, is not looked upon generally with 
so much favour as land planted with orange trees, one reason being that in several 
other parts of the State there are good raisin-growing districts, while the upper Santa 
Ana Valley and immediate neighbourhood is pre-eminently the most satisfactory orange 
land in California. An orange orchard in good health (and there are no sickly ones 
in this neighbourhood) after the fifth year from planting is a fine sight at all times. 
The foliage is always dark and lustrous, and the seasons of flowering and ripening add 


7 The vines are of the variety called here the white muscat of Alexandria. 
* No trellising is practised here. The vines are allowed to spread on the ground. One year’s growth will 
sometimes extend fourteen or sixteen feet from the main trunk. 
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fragrance and colour to the scene. The orange in greatest favour here among 
growers is a seedless variety of fine size, flavour, and colour, called the ‘ Washington 
Navel,” originally introduced into this country from Brazil by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the United States Government. 

Work on an orange orchard begins generally with the removal of the fruit, which 
is ripe from January to March, or later for some varieties. Then follow ploughing, 
pruning, and frequently an irrigation ; then a second ploughing and harrowing, after 
which the ground is in good condition to be left until irrigation is again required. 
Cultivation follows each 
irrigation, so that not a 
weed or a clod larger 
than a man’s fist is to be 
found in the orchard. 
Irrigation takes place 
every month from May to 
September, bothinclusive ; 
in exceptional seasons it 
may begin a month earlier 
and go on for a month 
later. In the fall the trees 
are manured, and at the 
beginning of winter, 
drainage furrows are run 
to carry off any unusually 
heavy rains. 

In some portions of the 
vineyard and_ orchard 
districts of California 
irrigation is practised by 
having the fields laid off in 
checks, with Jevés_ or 
dykes around each check. 
The checks are flooded by 
water from the main canal: 
Another plan is to irrigate 
from open canals or 
ditches, running the water 
in furrows, in a good- TURNING THE TRAYS. 
sized stream, alongside the 
trees or vines. The manner in vogue here is to have a flume or wooden aqueduct laid 
along the ground in such position that the water will flow, from holes pierced in its 
side, over the ground. The holes are bored on the edge of the bottom of 
the flume and the flow is regulated by a valve on each hole. The water runs from the 
flume, into a furrow prepared for it, in a very small stream, merely a trickle, the object 
being to have the water run as slowly as possible, consistent with reaching the end of 
the furrow in the time appropriated. Orange trees are usually set in rows from 
twenty to twenty-four feet apart, and between two rows of trees there may be six or 
seven irrigating furrows. These furrows are made by rigging shovel-bladed tools on 
to the beam of the riding cultivator, making three or four furrows at atrip. The 
various water companies have different rules for the use of the irrigating water they 
supply. The water supplied to the ranch under notice is used night and day for 
about one week in each month of the irrigating season, and during the week is spread, 
in the manner described, over the whole twenty acres. 

As to the climate it is hot in summer throughout the day, and with the same 
unfailing regularity it is cool at night. In this place last summer for four days at one 
spell the thermometer indicated 130° to 134° Fahr. in the sun about noon, and yet 
work went on as usual, and there were nocases of sunstroke. The exceeding dryness 
of the atmosphere renders the great heat bearable and uninjurious. During the 
period above named I worked exposed to the sun all four days with no worse effect 
than a little extra fatigue, and up to that year I had been leading an indoor and 
sedentary life. In the winter the weather is glorious when it is not raining. The 
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rainfall averages only fifteen or sixteen inches per annum, and it nearly all falls 
between November and March, and mostly during the night time. In the morning 
there may be a touch of frost, merely enough to make the air feel sharp, but as the 
day advances the warmth becomes genial and pleasant. Sometimes the mountains 
are white with snow to the edge of the valley—the mountains rise very abruptly- 
while in the valley the wild land is becoming green and flowery. The only drawback 
to the enjoyment of foot or horseback exercise on such a day is the badness of the 
roads, which in winter are 
rough, but this is excusable 
in a new country. 

Even to those who are 
familiar with the _ rapid 
growth of places in the 
Western States of America, 
the change and improve- 
ment in this valley within 
the last five years seems 
marvellous. About the be- 
ginning of the period re- 
ferred to, the earliest planted 
orchards of the settlement 
had reached an age, and 
for their age a size and 
thriftiness, that set aside all 
doubts as to the success of 
the plantations. Confidence 
in the settlement was then 
firmly secured, and it has 
since had an accession of a 
very desirable class of 
people. The professions in 
all branches, are well re- 
presented. Retired clergy- 
men are probably the most 
numerous. Harvard and 
Yale men are plentiful, and 
many retired business men 
have made the place their 
home. The price of land, 
which ten years ago was 
fifty dollars per acre, includ- 

IRRIGATION OF AN ORANGE ORCHARD, ing the right to water con- 

ducted in pipes to the highest 

point on each ten acres, runs now from four hundred to six hundred dollars per acre 

for similar unimproved land, and from fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars per 

acre for orchards and vineyards in bearing, always including a water right. At these 

latter prices it is only persons of some means who can buy, and the society of the place 

has in this way a tendency to become more select. That the land is not dear even at 

the highest figures given will be admitted when it is understood that two hundred 

dollars per acre net profit from an orange crop is a very moderate estimate of the 
yield from a bearing orchard. 

There is undoubtedly to people who have lived entirely in the higher latitudes a 
certain degree of romance associated with orange groves, vineyards, and palms, and it 
is not altogether dispelled by familiarity ; but there is, in the care of an orchard or 
vineyard, quite a lot of hard work entailed on the owner if he lives on his place and 
makes any pretence to look after it himself. There are of course a great many places 
where people of independent means may find congenial residences, but for the combina- 
tion of remunerative farming, charming climate, and desirable neighbourhood it would 
be difficult to find a substitute for an orange grove out here in the sunny ‘‘ Land of the 
Afternoon.” 
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A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


With Illustrations by W. H. OVEREND. 


LL the people had congregated on the fore-part of the poop 
where the captain was, and twenty of them seemed talking 
at once so great was the hubbub. The General’s voice 
rose strong; and equally strong were the ocean accents 
of Captain Stagg. I stood alone—no one near me save 
the helmsman, and with the utmost effort of my vision I 
swept the great plain of liquid dusk stretching with the 
vagueness of a midnight thunder-cloud to its star-deter- 
mined horizon: but there was nothing to be seen, no 
glint of phosphorus to indicate the dip of an oar, no 
minute, ink-like spot in the vapourish obscurity to signify 
the boat. ‘‘ What madness!” I repeated again and again 
to myself, ‘‘ what extravagance of delirious resolution! Unless we pick them up 
what will be their fate?” 

I moved towards the crowd at the break of the poop to hear what was being said. 
The moon was then rising ; a distorted shape of dull red light ; weak, lean and lonely 
in the immeasurable distance, and the cold, wide universe of starry solitude in whose 
heart our ship lay motionless grew colder and wider to every sense in one through the 
sheer contrasting effect of the confused notes of talk echoing along the vessel’s decks. 
But by this time it had been guessed, it was now known that the gentleman who had 
shared my cabin had eloped from the ship with Miss Primrose in the stolen quarter- 
boat in company with two sailors. The crew had been mustered and all hands had 
answered saving the absent men. Some one shouted out my name and a few 
steps carried me into the crowd—for a crowd we formed. 

**T am here,” I exclaimed. 

The General and Captain Stagg came thrusting to where I stood. 

‘* What can you tell me about my daughter, Captain Swift?” shouted Sir Charles. 

‘** Nothing, sir,” I answered. ‘* The man who called himself Pellew was asleep 
when I went to my cabin. When I awoke three-quarters of an hour ago his bunk 
was empty. I came on deck to breathe the air imagining nothing, suspecting nothing, 
on my word of honour, as a gentleman and an officer, and found the second mate 
gagged and tied to the rail.” 

There was sincerity in my voice and my words carried conviction. No need to see 
my face to guess how thoroughly shocked and startled I was. 

‘* Do you mean to tell me, sir,” roared the captain, ‘‘ that you, sleeping in the 
same cabin with the rascal who has stolen my boat, had no notion of what was going 
forward?” 


Maddened by this coarsely-delivered, most brutally affronting suspicion, I 
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approached him bya single stride and looking down at his face where it palely 
glimmered betwixt his square shoulders I said between my teeth : 

**Captain Stagg, if you repeat that question I will flog you round the deck with 
the first piece of rope that 1 can get hold of,’ and unconsciously I lifted my hands in 
readiness to take him by the throat had he opened his lips. 

He fell back a step dismayed, confounded, utterly at a loss. The dead silence that 
had settled down upon us was broken by several strong expressions of sympathy with 
me from Burton, Elphinstone and one or two others, and some one said loudly, ‘* By 
Ged then, it wasn’t to be borne.” But though all this takes some time to describe, it had 
begun, it had ended in the space of a few ticks of a clock. Anything that Stagg may 
have made up his mind to say or do as a reply to me was arrested or extinguished by 
Sir Charles crying out : ‘‘ What start have they had?” 

‘* Something within half an hour, sir,” answered the still enfeebled voice of the 
second mate from the other side of the crowd. 

‘*They are to be pursued and taken,” cried the General. ‘‘ Let the boats be 
lowered at once: there are three and they can steer in three separate directions. 
Colonel Mowbray, a non-commissioned officer and three men with loaded muskets will 
go in each boat in case resistance should be offered. Let this be done now quickly.” 

‘* There’s no good in sending boats after what’s not to be seen, Sir Charles,” ex- 
claimed Captain Stagg in a growling stubborn voice. ‘‘Mr. Freeman,” he shouted, 
pretty sure that the chief mate would be within hearing of him, ‘‘ get lanterns lighted 
and hung over the side that the men who've run away with my boat may know where 
the ship lies in case they change their minds and wish to return.” 

‘* We are wasting valuable time,” cried the General passionately ; ‘‘ 1 demand that 
you order the boats to be lowered, sir. My daughter must be recovered—my daughter 
must be recovered !” he repeated, and the plaintiveness that his advanced years, his 
grief, his sense of disgrace put into the cry rendered it affecting beyond expression. 

‘* Sir Charles, there’s no good to come of lowering the boats,” exclaimed Stagg ; 
‘*look how dark it is! The moon don’t give any light. There’s nothing to see. In 
what direction are the coxswains to steer then? The runaways pull three oars, and 
if the lady chooses to row there'll be four. That’s one less than the other boats can 
pull; and then see what a start they’ve had.” 

‘*] don’t care about that, sir,” roared the General. ‘‘ What! You tell me you 
mean to keep the boats idly hanging at the ends of those irons whilst my daughter is 
still within reach there—or there—or there!” he added, wildly pointing to port, and 
then to starboard, and then over the stern. ‘‘ You tell me there is nothing to be done 
when we have soldiers and sailors willing to give chase—when the seais as smooth as a 
pond—when each boat can hold a crew strong enough to frequently relieve each other 
at the oars, and when the male fugitives count but two seamen and a person who is 
not a sailor, and unable perhaps to row. My God!” he cried, violently stamping his 
foot, ‘‘ what precious time we are wasting.” 

‘* Sir Charles,” I exclaimed, ‘‘if the captain will lower a boat I will volunteer for 
her to serve in any capacity in which I may be useful. Amongst us officers we should 
easily muster a crew, and I| will guarantee that we capture the runaways if we only 
get a sight of them.” 

‘*T thank you, Captain Swift,” said the General. 

** Who will join me?” I shouted. 

There was a chorus of, ‘** I will, I will, I will.” 

‘*No man touches my boats without my leave,” bawled Captain Stagg. ‘‘ One’s 
as good as lost, and the seeking of her may lose me another. Gentlemen, all, only con- 
sider for yourselves. Lard’s sake, gents, cast your eyes over the rail and ask 
yourselves where you're agoing to steer, and how far you mean to row, and what'll 
be your chance of recovering this ship if you should lose sight of her, and drift too 
distant for lamps and rockets to catch your eye ?” 

‘* But what is to be done?” said the General. ‘‘Is it to be endured that my 
daughter shall be suffered to remain in an open boat all night, with the chance of 
perishing if stormy weather follows, when she may still be within reach? They may 
have put off without provisions or water, and what are to be her sufferings if they are 
not followed and recovered ? ” 

‘* What can I do, sir?” answered Stagg in a note of mingled shouting and groan- 
ing. ‘*I can’t make the wind to blow ; and without wind this ship won’t move: and if 
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she could be made to move into what quarter of the horizon am I to follow the boat? Let 
a breeze come along and I shall know what to do. You don’t suppose—the gentlemen 
don’t suppose—that I’m going to lose a boat and two men for the want of looking for 
them. It'll be daybreak within three hours of the time they started; and in three 
hours how far will they have got? Shall we call it twelve mile? Twelve mile off 
is to be seen from our masthead, and so I tell ye, Sir Charles ; and you leave me alone 
to have a bright look out at the masthead all ready for the sun to rise. But to send 
the other three boats in chase! And in chase of what? Something that isn’t to be 
seen! That would be a lubberly trick. Doubt me, and I'll call all hands aft and you 
shall hear what my mates and crew have to say to it; all of them sailor men—not 
soldiers !"’ he wiped his face and went to the rail to spit. 

‘*T am afraid—I’m afraid there is but too much truth in what he says,” exclaimed 
Colonel Mowbray uttering the words timidly. 

The General in silence stood towering amongst us—motionless, gazing in the 
direction of the little trickle of reddish wake that floated under the moon on the flaw- 
less indigo of the sea. 

‘* The boat ought certainly to be pursued,” said a subaltern with a lisp. 

‘*’m quite willing to do anything,” said another. 

‘* Three boats,” said I, ‘‘ should provide three chances to one ; yet there is this to 
be said—should a breeze spring up, one or another of the boats might stand to lose the 
ship.” 

Ri The boat is sure to be in sight at dawn,” exclaimed Colonel Mowbray. 

The General walked right aft and stood alone there, near the wheel, gazing 
seawards. 


VIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE passengers now began to melt away, not to return to their beds, but to clothe 
themselves. The captain came from the rail and approached me close, then wheeled 
off on seeing who I was. Lanterns sparkled in the fore and mizzen rigging, and in 
their faint illumination the figures of soldiers and sailors on the main-deck and in 
the waist came and went. The mate with a night glass at his eye incessantly searched 
the horizon, crossing from side to side to do so. The calm was absolutely breathless 
—a clock calm it is called at sea: not the faintest stir in the atmosphere, though a 
faint long-drawn swell, the systole and diastole of old ocean’s sleeping heart, deli- 
cately swayed the buttons of our trucks under the sparkling stars whose brilliance 
found no eclipse in the wan light of the moon. 

Suddenly there was the explosion of a rocket with a long shearing hiss of it as it 
shot betwixt our masts and broke into a little cloud of light on high. This was the 
first of half-a-dozen that followed in rapid succession. Evidently Stagg’s forlorn hope 
was that the two absconded sailors would be alarmed by reflection into a change of 
mind and row the pair of lovers back again to the ship. Nothing however to my 
fancy, to my recollection of Mr. Cunningham’s determined character, to every thought 
of the devotion of the girl who had embarked on this most unheard of, this most 
astonishing adventure, could seem more improbable. In strength Mr. Cunningham 
was a match for any two men; in a passion he might prove himself the equal of even 
three, and should the two sailors desire to return, it would assuredly go hard with 
them if they attempted to give effect to their resolution. 

The General continued to stand alone near the wheel. Noone offered to approach 
him. I can see with my mind’s eye at this moment his stately military figure, stirless as a 
statue saving a slow motion of his head as he gazed round upon the sea. | felt a hearty 
disgust of myself when I reflected upon the part I had taken in Mr. Cunningham’s 
love affair. Never did I regret anything so much as my having served him and Miss 
Primrose as a messenger. The General was a man whose character and qualities 
were little to my taste ; yet 1 own that it affected me deeply to witness him standing 
alone at the extremity of the deck searching with his eyes the cold black surface of 
the waters—to recall his professional distinction—to remember his achievements—to 
reflect upon the valour, the judgment, the loyalty that had gone to the creation of his 
long career ; and ¢Aen to think of the shame and sorrow that had come upon him. 
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Indeed there was something so extraordinarily audacious in the act of the lovers that 
though the empty davits yawned before me, though the lanterns still shone over the 
ship’s side, though there were eyes at many parts of the rails and bulwarks on the 
look-out, I could scarcely yet credit the occurrence as an actuality. Who in all one’s 
life had ever heard of such a thing as a young fellow eloping with a girl out of a ship 
in an open boat and taking his chance with his sweetheart at his side in the lonely 
heart of a thousand leagues of Atlantic water? I might suppose that he had heavily 
bribed the seamen who accompanied him. One could easily understand the scheme 
now : a programme that involved three sailors one of whom should be at the helm by 
the rotation of the ‘‘ tricks ” on the night agreed upon for the carrying out of the plot. 
Had they victualled and watered the boat before going away in her? If so this must 
have been secretly and darkly done on the previous nights : though how it had been 
accomplished without detection I cannot imagine. But what amazed me most was 
the subtle stillness, the sneaking breathless artfulness they had exhibited in lowering 
the boat, getting the 
girl into her, un- 
hooking the blocks 
of the tackles and 
shoving off without 
a soul on board 
saving the fellow at 
the wheel, and the 
gagged and help- 
less second mate, 
hearing anything or 
having the least sus- 
picion of what was 
going forward. To 
besureI had seemed 
to hear the distant 
dip of a solitary 
oar and I might 
now be certain that 
the noise had been 58% 
no fancy of mine. , ’ aie 
But was it possible ‘*€OH, BUT SIR CHARLES WILL THINK ME AN ACCOMPLICE, SIR,” SHE 
that the boat was EXCLAIMED IN A BROKEN VOICE.” 
lowered so quietly 
as to be unheard by the rows of sleepers on that side of the ship all whose portholes 
would be wide open on so sultry a night ? 

But so it was: the boat was gone; the young couple were missing; two of the 
sailors had not answered to their names, and yonder stood the father, motionlessly 
gazing with God knows what passions and griefs surging in him, his tall figure blotting 
out a score or two of stars twinkling dimly in the distant dusk. 

I was but partially clothed as you know and made my way below to complete my 
toilet in readiness for daylight when it should come. In passing through the saloon, 
I perceived the figure of a woman seated at the table with her face buried in her hands. 
She was sobbing bitterly. A couple of the lamps had been lighted and there was 
plenty of illumination to see by, but the interior was empty of all save that weeping 
form. I paused when abreast of her, and wondering who she was and therefore 
unable to imagine the cause of her distress, I asked gently if I could be of use to her. 
She lifted her head. She was Miss Primrose’s maid. 

‘* There is no reason for all this unhappiness,” said I ; ‘‘ the sea is delightfully calm, 
the weather delightfully fine, and your mistress will be restored to the ship I hope and 
believe during the morning.” 

‘*Oh, but Sir Charles will think me an accomplice, sir,” she exclaimed in a 
broken voice. 

‘* If you have the truth on your side you will be easily able to convince him,” said I. 

‘*I can assure you, sir, I had no notion that my young lady meant to take so 
mad a step,” she exclaimed talking eagerly as though glad of an opportunity to 
disburthen her mind. ‘‘ [ sleep very soundly, and that’s where it is, sir. When I went 
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to bed my young lady was undressed and sleeping as I believed. She had not dined 
at the table. She asked for some sandwiches and wine at eight, and then told me to 
go on deck and take the air, and to return at half past nine to help her to undress, 
but some time before that hour I returned to the cabin to fetch a shawl to protect me 
from the dew, and when I entered I found Miss Primrose with her arm in the port- 
hole. I thought nothing of it, but now since I’ve heard that the gentleman slept in 
the cabin underneath us, I believe she was communicating with him through that 
window, though I do not know how she did it. When I came back at half past nine 
I found she had undressed herself and was then getting into bed, and at ten o’clock, 
sir, as I have said she seemed to be asleep and then I went to bed myself, and until I 
was woke up by the noise on deck and by Sir Charles knocking at the door to ask if 
his daughter was there, I knew no more of what had happened than the babe unborn.” 
She burst into tears again and continued to repeat ‘‘ I know I shall be thought an accom- 
plice. I know it will be said that I was paid money to take no notice—which will be 
a most dreadful falsehood,” and the poor creature rocked herself in her wretchedness. 

I addressed a few words of comfort to her and passed on. Her story was 
undoubtedly true and it explained away a difficulty ; for it had puzzled me to under- 
stand how Miss Primrose had contrived to dress herself and quit her cabin without 
disturbing her maid. As I looked at Mr. Cunningham’s baggage which stood near 
his chest of drawers in a corner of the cabin I wondered if the man would ever turn up 
again to claim them, whether we should ever again hear of him and his sweetheart, 
or supposing them to come off with their lives, what sort of adventures would befall 
them before they reached England. What, I thought to myself as I looked through 
the open port into the black profound of breathless sea and sky as they showed in that 
tube of window—what will be the girl’s thoughts as she sits in the boat somewhere 
out yonder in the deep solitude of this immensity of water and under that heaven of 
scintillant dusk? Is there any magic in the passion of love to reconcile her to sucha 
situation? Will she not by this time be glad to exchange the bliss of sitting by her 
lover’s side in an open boat in the middle of the Atlantic ocean for the comfort of her 
berth, for the hospitable light and life of the saloon, for the safety of this stout tall 
ship, the Light of Asia? 

I returned on deck, and as I stepped on to the quarter-deck on my road to the poop 
I was in time to hear the chief officer standing at the rail overhead call out: ‘A 
reward of ten guineas will be given to the first man, soldier or sailor, it matters not, 
who sights the boat.” 

There were many dusky figures flitting about on the poop. I looked around for 
the General, and presently spied his tall shape pacing, alone, a few feet of the deck 
near the wheel. _I joined a group formed of Colonel Mowbray and other officers and 
some ladies and stood with them talking over the strange incidents of the night, the 
prospects of the recovery of the boat, the insane audacity of the elopement. One 
must have thought that the dawn never would come, so indescribably slow was the 
passage of those dark hours. I purposely raised my voice that Sir Charles might 
know I was on deck and question me if he chose; but he held aloof, he had nothing 
to say ; once somebody joined him but he speedily shook him off. 

The calm was as preternatural for oppressive stillness, for the enormousness of 
the hush rising out of its heart and subduing every sense till one felt the influence of 
it as a sort of command upon the spirits—the calm I say was almost as beyond nature 
as the horrific snake-laden stagnation described in the Ancient Mariner. Shortly 
before daybreak I found the dusky figure of the second mate standing near me and 
asked him how he did. 

‘* I'm all right again now, sir, thank you.” 

‘* Shall we recover the runaways, think you ?”’ 

**T believe not,”’ he answered in a low voice. 

‘*Even if the boat should be in sight when the sun rises is the captain going to 
send in chase ?” 

‘** He'll not do it unless some wind comes to enable him to hold his boats in view, 
and there’s no hint that I can find in the sky of any wind for the next twenty-four 
hours, if it comes ¢hen.” 

‘* The two sailors must have been handsomely bribed to fall in with so desperate 
a scheme?” 

** Ay, sir, big promises and some ready money on top of them weren’t wanting, I 
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dare say. Unfortunately, Mr. Pellew, 
as he called himself has got hold of two 
of the worst men in the ship, fellows, so 
the bo’sun was saying, whose characters 
would the least bear looking into. It is that 
which makes the situation of the lady 
bad, and her father’s to be pitied if we don’t 
pick ’em up. ’Twill be a heart-breaking 
job for him, so stern as he is and so proud 
too and not liked well enough to be 
condoled with, d’ye see, so that his heart’ll 
have to burst by itself in its iron case if its 
splitting or holding together is going to 
depend upon kind words and sympathy.” 
As he spoke a dim, most elusive sheen 
of green, like a delicate mist upon which 
the reflection of a coloured glass is cast was 
visible upon the rim of the eastern sea. 
It was the first of the daybreak and to the 
instant glimpse of it there was a rush aloft ; 
a dance of all hands up the shrouds, with 
soldiers slowly and warily crawling up the 
rigging, holding on very tightly, and often 
pausing to look up. Every .mast bore 
its burthen of starers like clusters of bees 
settled upon the yards, when with the 
velocity of the tropic daybreak the sun 
sprang off the sea line and flashed up 
the whole scene of sea and sky into a day 
splendent and boundless. Perched on the 
main royal yard at an elevation of I know 
not how many feet above the deck was 
the figure of the chief mate, with a telescope 
at his eye; and on high, on the fore- 
royal yard, with his head on a level with 
the truck stood the figure of the second mate, 
also with a telescope at his eye; and with 
the slow deliberate motion of the merchant 


sailor, the two worthy fellows swept the | 


ocean with their glasses. We down on the 


poop all stood staring up, breathless, agi- | 
tated, hearkening for the first cry that should | 
announce the visibility of a minute speck | 
upon the horizon. But all remained silent | 


aloft. The very ship seemed to participate 
in the emotion of the time, to hush the 
stir of her canvas, to arrest the swaying of 
her mastheads. 

‘*Mainroyal yard there!” shouted the 
captain. ‘*Do you see anything of the 
boat, Mr. Freeman?” 

‘* Nothing, sir,” came back the answer, 
clear but small as it fell from that spirelike 
altitude. 

‘* She must be within range of the tele- 
scope,” I heard the captain say, talking av 
Sir Charles though addressing the passen- 
gers generally, ‘‘ but the lenses aren’t power- 
ful enough to reveal her.” 

‘*Has she been picked up by some passing 
vessel, do you think ?” somebody inquired. 
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‘AT DAYBREAK THERE WAS A RUSH ALOFT OF 
ALL HANDs.” 
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‘** Nothing with sails cou/d have passed her,” answered the captain, ‘‘ and steam we 
should have seen or heard. The lookout that’s been kept has been-bright enough.” 

The General approached the square little man whose insult of the night I could 
not forgive. 1 was startled by the haggardness and hollowness of his—that is to say 
Sir Charles’s—face ; it was difficult to believe that passion and emotion could work so 
violent a change in a resolved and mature nature in so short a time. His complexion 
was of a greenish tinge; the pallor would have been ashen in a fair man, but it 
showed sickly, ghastly, indeed, in its hue on his almost chocolate coloured cheek. 
His black eyes were restless and full of the fire of temper; but there was a new 
expression of fierceness in his face ; it almost amounted to ferocity as he looked down 
upon Stagg. ‘This was a man to pity in the dark when one could imagine him only, 
and invent whatever feelings and sensations one chose for him in his affliction ; but in 
the daytime sympathy was shot dead by his burning level glance. I confess as I 
looked at him when he approached Stagg that I ceased to feel sorry for him. 

A number of the passengers were standing near; they could not miss what he 
said, nor did he address Stagg as though he were sensible of the presence of other 
listeners. 

‘* The boat is not in sight then ?” 

‘“No, Sir Charles. But, as I have said, that'll be the fault of the telescope. 
She’s bound to be this side of the horizon from half that way up, ay, from a quarter 
that way up,” said the Captain, indicating the mainmast with his elbow. 

‘* But she is not in sight,” repeated the General with vehemence, ‘‘no matter 
whether she ought or ought not to be so.”’ 

‘* No, she’s not in sight.” 

‘* And what do you mean to do?” 

‘* What can I do, sir?” exclaimed the Captain, sending a gaze of despair that 
was made comical by the twist of his nose and mouth, over the burnished blue sea in 
whose eastern quarter the sun’s reflection flamed as though we were afloat on an 
ocean of quicksilver. 

‘* When wind comes,” said the General, pronouncing his words as though he 
found difficulty in preventing his teeth from meeting, ‘‘ you will proceed on your 
voyage. The ship is not to be detained a minute on my account.” 

‘*T want my boat,” said Stagg, with a countenance of gloomy astonishment, 
‘*and I want my two men.” 

‘*So far as my wishes are concerned,” continued the General, ‘‘ you will not waste 
an instant in search when wind comes. The voyage already threatens to be unusually 
long. Your boat is of small consequence compared to the loss of time you must 
incur in perhaps fruitlessly seeking her.” 

I glanced at the faces of the people who were listening. The general expression 
was one of disgust and dismay. 

‘*But it’s not a question only of the boat, Sir Charles,” cried Captain Stagg ; 
‘*there are four human beings adrift in her, and one—” the General saw what was 
coming and scowled him into silence. 

‘‘ My wishes are that when the wind comes you proceed without a moment’s 
unnecessary delay on your voyage,” he exclaimed, letting each word drop from his 
lips as though it were of lead, and then without a look at us, without a glance at the 
sea, with a face of wood, he marched to the companion and disappeared. 

Colonel Mowbray, a mild-mannered gentlemanly little man, who had stood at my 
side surveying the General whilst he talked with looks of horror, turned to me and 
said: ‘* He’s not accountable. He must not be held to mean what he says. Captain 
Stagg,” he exclaimed, advancing to the skipper, ‘‘ you will not of course dream of 
relinquishing your resolution to search for the boat?” 

‘*Only let there come wind!” cried Stagg. ‘‘ Not that it wouldn’t serve the four 
of them right to leave them to their fate. What! to steal my boat,” he roared, 
clenching his fist, ‘‘and gag and frap my second mate as though he were the 
remains of a tawps’l in a gale of wind!” 

Well, one saw clearly enough that, General or no General, the skipper meant to 
recover his boat if he could come at her; but for the rest of the day we could all of 
us talk of little more than Sir Charles’s inhuman language, the horribly unnatural 
resolution he had formed—during those hours of darkness in which he had stood 
watching the sea—to oblige (if he could) the captain to leave his daughter, not to 
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mention the others, to the dreadful doom—as it seemed to us all—into which she hed 
been courted by her lover; and a deal of talk was also expended in wondering what 
was going to happen should the boat be picked up and the lovers brought aboard 
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“*MY WISHES ARE THAT WHEN THE WIND COMES YOU PROCEED WITHOUT A MOMENT’S UNNECESSARY 
DELAY ON YOUR VOYAGE.’” 


again. But in truth there was nothing to be done ; we could only go on surmising, 
with a vague sort of fancy of any hour giving us a sight of the boat. For action 
was impossible ; ali that day and all the following night the ship lay lifeless ; there 
was not a whisper of air in the wide and blazing circle round, and throughout the 
hours of darkness the hush, the death-like repose was even supremer than on the 
previous night. 
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Sir Charles came and went as heretofore ; he took his place at the table, ate with 
his customary appetite, and was noticeable for no other change whatever that I could 
witness in him—beyond the sickly hue and sudden ageing of his face—than an increase 
in his reserve. He seldom spoke, and when on deck he walked alone, but we all of 
us noticed that if he glanced seawards the act appeared involuntary. There was no 
suggestion of searching in his gaze, no hint that his mind was out upon that broad 
breast of waters. 

The lovers had eloped on a Wednesday night, and it was not until the following 
Friday afternoon at about three o’clock that the water in the south-west was darkened 
by the brushing of a merry breeze of wind, which, flashing into the full breasts of the 
ship’s canvas, heeled her like a schooner in a yacht-match, and once more her metalled 
forefoot drove shearing in snow through the wrinkled and frothing leagues of brine. 
Calculations as to the boat’s whereabouts, supposing her to be still afloat, had been 
carefully entered into by Stagg and his mates. It was known that the lovers and the 
two men had gone away without providing themselves with mast or sail; which 
simply signified that they counted wholly upon the luck of being picked up by a 
passing ship. The captain therefore allowed the boat a progress of about two miles 
in the hour from the moment of her starting; and the space of ocean to be swept 
comprised an area whose semi-diameter starting at the point where the ship had lain 
becalmed terminated a league or two beyond the distance it was assumed the boat 
had attained. Men whose eyes were sharp were stationed at the mastheads, and the 
ship rushed along on a wild wide hunt. The interest was so profound, the excitement 
so great, the desire to rescue Miss Primrose at least from the horribly perilous situa- 
tion her love had hurried her into was so consuming that the passengers could scarcely 
be tempted from the deck even by the ringing of the dinner bell, whilst a gleam of 
daylight lived in the west. Until the night came down dark we were overhanging the 
rail intently staring, uttering ejaculations as one or another of us imagined we saw 
something black in the distance, some of the younger officers creeping up the mizzen 
rigging, whilst Burton managed to get as high as the cross-trees, where he stood 
surveying the sea through an eyeglass. The ladies were incessantly asking if there 
was anything in sight, and I grew weary at last of poising a telescope for them to 
look through, so satisfied were they that they had keener eyes than any of us men, 
and that they would be the first to see the boat if they knew how to look through a 
telescope without help. 

But we stared in vain. Nothing hove into view this side of sunset. The captain 
shortened sail after dark and ordered lanterns to be shown and rockets to be fired, 
not unwisely suspecting that if the four were still afloat they would by this time have 
had enough of their open boat and endeavour to make for the ship should she drive 
with her lamps and her fireworks into the sphere of their horizon. But though we 
jogged slowly through the night, with penetrating eyes searching the dusk, and 
lanterns bravely burning along the rail, nothing showed, and when the grey dawn 
broke with a dirty scud, like smoke, blowing up off the rim of the south-west horizon, 
and a long tumble of frothing sea crossing a strong northerly swell that had risen 
suddenly in the night, the ocean brimmed bare to the slope of the sky. 

Yet for three successive days did Stagg persevere. Over and over again the 
braces were manned, the course shifted and the ship’s keel driven along a new line of 
quest. Sir Charles’ demeanour had hardened into utter impenetrability. One explored 
his countenance in vain for the vaguest hint of what was passing in his mind. He 
asked no questions—took visibly no interest whatever in the manceuvring of the ship, 
came and went, ate and drank, and seemed to find a gloomy and perhaps savage 
satisfaction in exhibiting himself as a triumph of insensibility. 

I happened to be in the saloon on the last day of the hunt. The General was 
seated alone on a sofa near his cabin with spectacles on nose, reading a book. There 
was a strong sailing wind blowing—a fair wind for our voyage, but foul for the line 
of hunt we were just then steering along, and the vessel was breaking the seas angrily 
as she leaned from the wind with her yards almost fore and aft. The Captain came 
below and seeing Sir Charles, stood looking at him with an air of irresolution for a 
moment or two; then stepping up to him exclaimed : 

‘*General, I fear we must give up the search.” 

Sir Charles seemed not to hear. Indeed he did not raise his eyes, as though uncon- 
scious of the presence of the man who stood in front of him. Stagg was nettled. 
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‘* The boat’s not to be found, Sir Charles,” he exclaimed in a harsh voice, ‘‘ and 
as we've sighted nothing that could have fallen in with her, and as there’s been like- 
wise some stiff seas running, it looks uncommonly like as though she’s foundered.” 

‘* What is it you want to tell me?” said Sir Charles, frowning as he gazed at the 
skipper over the tops of his spectacles. 

‘* Why that we must give up seeking and proceed on our voyage.” 

‘*T told you to do so at the first opportunity the wind offered,” thundered the 
General. 

The skipper with a single pause of disgust and astonishment—and salt-hardened 
as the fellow’s soul was, I believe he was as much shocked as I and two or three 
others, who at the other end of the saloon had listened to this brief conversation— 
the little skipper I say rounded upon his heels and ran on deck. His voice swept 
through the hum of the wind ina roar that was swiftly re-echoed and in a few minutes 
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“THE SCHOONER HAD FALLEN IN WITH AN OPEN BOAT CONTAINING FOUR PERSONS, ONE OF WHOM 
WAS A LADY.” 


the decks were filled with sailors busy in bracing the yards for the ship to come to het 
course for the voyage to India. 


And here terminated the extraordinary incident I have endeavoured to relate, so 
far as my association with it goes. Upon the subsequent behaviour of the General, 
upon Captain Stagg’s very tardy apology to me, upon what was said, and no doubt 
thought by the passengers, I might enlarge. But let me hasten rather to the issue of 
this curious ocean experience of us passengers aboard the Zrght of Asia. 

I had been in India two years when a brother officer, who had not long joined, 
asked me if I had come from England in the same ship that had brought out Sir 
Charles Primrose. 

I answered yes. 

‘** Then,” cried he, ‘‘ you were in the ship when his daughter eloped with a young 
fellow named Cunningham in an open boat?” 

‘* All this,” said I, ‘is no news to me.” 

‘*T had heard,” said he, ‘‘ that you were in the Light of Asia. Did you ever hear 
the sequel of the elopement ? ” 
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** | should think,” said I, ‘‘ that the story of that sequel must be sought for at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

‘* Oh dear no,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ wait a minute: I have the full particulars of it in 
my room.” He went away and returned after a little with a cutting from an Indian 
newspaper—the 7imes of /ndia,\ believe it was. It is long ago since I read it and my 
memory is not what it was ; but to the best of my recollection it was to this effect : 

‘* At such and such a date,”” making the period some seven or eight months from the 
day of the elopement, ‘‘a large American ship, named the Constance Warwick arrived at 
the Port of New York, and her master, a person named Ephraim Kerr, related the 
following, probably in the form of a deposition, but such as it was it speedily found 
its way into the newspapers. Captain Kerr, during the homeward voyage from 
Madagascar, when something to the north of the Cape of Good Hope on the Atlantic 
side, fell in with a large three-masted schooner with colours flying, ‘To Speak.’ 
The topsail was laid to the mast and the schooner ranged alongside within hailing 
distance. Her Captain standing in the mizzen rigging, informed Captain Kerr that 
when in latitude 2°N, he had fallen in with an open boat containing four persons, one 
of whom was a lady. The schooner was bound to a Western Australian port; the 
people she had rescued wanted to return to England; would the Constance Warwick 
receive them? Captain Kerr replied that his ship was bound to New York, and that 
if the four persons were willing to be carried to that city, he would be glad to take 
them on board. On this a boat containing a lady and gentleman, and two sailors 
rowed by a couple of the schooner’s men, and steered by the master of the schooner, 
put off and came alongside the Constance Warwick.” 

Needless to say that the lady and gentleman were Mr. Cunningham and Miss 
Primrose, and the others the two seamen who had formed part of the crew of the 
Light of Asia. 

‘*The master of the schooner took Captain Kerr aside and told him that the lady 
and gentleman and sailors had explained their situation thus: that they belonged to 
an East Indiaman bound to Calcutta, that having been tempted by the sight of a 
wreck to explore her they, on a calm still day, with the permission of the captain of 
the Indiaman, who considered two seamen crew enough for the boat, started for the 
wreck, but a change of weather happening very suddenly they lost the ship. This 
was their story. The master of the schooner told Captain Kerr that he didn’t believe 
it. First, the boat was found fairly victualled, and this certainly did not suggest that 
the party had started on a holiday jaunt for an hour or two. Next, it was not to be 
supposed that the boat would have been despatched without an officer in charge of 
her. However, be the truth what it might, they had stuck to this story, and as it was 
no business of the master of the schooner, he had made, outside a few questions, no 
very particular inquiries. 

‘** The Constance Warwick proceeded on her voyage to New York and during the run 
one of the sailors whilst muddled with rum gave the whole story to a number of the 
American Jacks as they were seated, during their watch below, in the forecastle. 
This was repeated to the mate ; the mate communicated it to Captain Kerr, who, on 
asking Mr. Cunninghamif the narrative were true was assured that it was absolutely so.” 

Thus it was that the story found its way into print. It was republished in the 
English newspapers and copied by the Indian journals. But locomotion whether by sea 
or land was as we all know sluggish in those days, and hence the length of time that 
elapsed before I, who was then in India, got the news of the sequel of the incident as 
related by the Captain of the Constance Warwick at New York. 

When many years after I returned to England 1 made inquiries about Mr. and 
Mrs. Cunningham, but never could get to hear more than that after the death of old 
Mrs. Cunningham, her son had let or sold the property he inherited and settled with 
his wife somewhere in the South of France. 


THE END. 
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MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 


7s conjunction of the admirable portrait of Mr. Arthur Balfour here presented 
with the reproduction of the historical sketch in Vanity Fair, of the Fourth 
Party on their familiar bench in the House of Commons, marks a long stride in a 
memorable career. It is little more than ten years since the Fourth Party—like 
Topsy inasmuch as it was not born but ‘‘ growed ”—was in the first blush of its young 
fame, and the plenitude of its unmistakable power. Mr. Balfour was the final 
recruit, filling orderly minds with a secret sense and satisfaction that the Fourth Party 
were at last full four in number. But though Mr. Balfour actually took Lord 
Randolph’s shilling, he never was recruited in the sense that Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff and the gentleman then known as Mr. Gorst were. Attracted by the brilliancy 
of the strategy of the little Party, admiring their courage, and sharing their love of 
fighting, he sat with them, and ranked with them. But he conveyed to the House 
the idea that he was not sufficiently interested in public affairs or the business of the 
House to induce him to make the sacrifices indispensable to Parliamentary success. 

Lord Randolph Churchill and his two right-hand men gave themselves up, mind 
and body, to the task they had undertaken of putting a drag upon the wheels of Mr. 
Gladstone’s chariot drawn as it was in the session of 1880 by a magnificent majority 
fresh from the poll. They scorned delights, lived laborious days, and spent long 
nights on guard in the Commons, They literally divided the sitting into watches, and 
there was no hour at which one of the three was not to be found in his place below 
the gangway. Mr. Balfour lounged in when he had nothing else to do, or when there 
was promise of fun. It was evidently, according to his disposition at the time, 
not worth while to spoil an evening in pursuit of political or party purposes. No one 
looking across the House ten years ago at the languorous figure prone on the bench, 
the almost girlish face swiftly illumined by a winning smile, could have foreseen that 
here were the makings of the most resolute and successful Irish Secretary of modern 
times. It is odd in these days to reflect that at this period Mr. Balfour was re- 
garded as a dilettante youth untroubled by ‘‘ convictions.” 

When on the formation of Lord Salisbury’s government, Mr. Balfour was appointed 
to the post of Scottish Secretary, the nomination attracted scarcely any notice. He 
was ‘‘the nephew of his uncle,” and it was admitted, as disposing of a matter of 
no consequence, that Lord Salisbury was acting in accordance with usage in bestow- 
ing a minor office upon a young relative who was at least agreeable in manner, and 
not undistinguished at his university. Probably, had events gone forward with Lord 
Salisbury’s government on ordinary lines, Mr. Balfour’s opportunity might have been 
indefinitely deferred. The opening accidentally made for him at the Irish Office 
proved the pathway of a career which has already reached dizzy heights, and which, 
given health and average length of days, may be limited only by the Premiership. 

The appointment of ‘‘ young Balfour” to a position that had broken the heart 
and health of Mr. Forster, had whitened the hair of Sir George Trevelyan, and 
difficulties connected wherewith had through forty years repeatedly destroyed 
strong ministries, was received with general astonishment, and even in loyal minis- 
terial circles with some perturbation. It was, truly, a tremendous experiment. But 
though the House of Commons did rot at the time know the true Arthur Balfour, 
Lord Salisbury did, and all now acknowledge that his prescience has been justified. 

Mr. Balfour’s entrance upon his new enterprise was fraught with peculiar 
peril. He had undertaken the most difficult administrative post at a time 
when the Government were staggering under a blow, struck from within their own 
ranks, that threatened them with ruin. In the House of Commons Mr. Parnell’s 
party, largely recruited at the General Election, were in aggressive mood. This 
was aggravated by what they chose to regard as a studied insult on the part 
of Lord Salisbury in setting up this stripling to wrestle with them. It was the old 
story over again of David and Goliath. And when the Philistine looked about him 
and saw David he disdained him, for he was but a youth and of a fair countenance. 
So Mr. Parnell, Mr. Tim Healy and Mr. William O’Brien, veterans in the Parlia- 
mentary lists, curled the lip when they looked across the House and beheld Mr. Balfour 
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preparing to make answer on behalf of the Lord-Lieutenant. The parallel holds 
good to the end. Before the session was concluded Mr. Balfour had made his mark 
upon it, and every one was ready to acknowledge that others had been mistaken as 
to the measure of capacity of Lord Salisbury’s nephew. 

Of late the relations between the Irish Members and the Irish Secretary have grown 
almost amiable, and last session the House heard incorruptible Mr. Tim Healy declare 
that Mr. Balfour had ‘‘ greatly improved” since he took office. It has been a terrible 
school for a man, but it has offered incalculable benefits to one capable of surviving and 
profiting by its discipline. The constant necessity for interposing in debate ever im- 
posed upon the Chief Secretary has perfected Mr. Balfour’s natural gift of lucid, graceful 
speech. The sense of always being on guard, faced by adroit, resolute foemen, has 
steeled his nerve and made supple his wrist. No leader of the House of Commons ever 
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had a better training, and recent development of character, increasingly notable last 
session, gives promise that Mr. Balfour will, seated in the place of Peel and Palmerston, 
Disraeli and Gladstone, excel the brilliant success of his Irish Secretaryship. 

Mr. Balfour varies in interesting manner the holiday habits of statesmen in private 
life. Lord Salisbury finds peace and rest in his laboratory at Hatfield, and is under- 
stood to be prouder of having planned and directed the works that flood Hatfield House 
with the electric light, than of his share in preserving the peace of Europe. Mr. 
Gladstone, as all the world knows, finds a healthful exercise with the woodman’s axe. 
Mr. Balfour plays golf—‘‘ very badly,” he protests, but that is only his modest way 
of regarding a position much esteemed on the links at Berwick and elsewhere. An 
accomplished musician, he is passionately fond of music. At the end of last session, 
whilst other wearied-senators went off to moor or lake or sea to recruit their energies, 
Mr. Balfour sped across to Bayreuth, and spent a happy week with Wagner. 

His early tendencies seemed to run in the direction of literature. Perhaps his best 
known book is that dealing with Philosophic Doubt, which is understood to be the 
beginning and the end of Mr. Labouchere’s studies in this direction. He has several 
times brought it under the notice of the House of Commons, which may possibly 
account for the fact that in recent editions of Dod Mr. Balfour has withdrawn from the 
catalogue of his claims to public distinction reference to the authorship of the work. 
Even amid the growing demands of public life, the First Lord of the Treasury’s heart, 
untrammelled, fondly turns to literature. Within the past year he has found time to 
write a Treatise on Golf, and is now engaged upon a subject of literary biography that 
will appeal to even a wider circle of readers. 


























NONA VINCENT. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. 


I. 


» WONDERED whether you wouldn’t read it to me,” said Mrs. Al- 
im) Sager, as they lingered a little near the fire before he took leave. She 
Wa looked down at the fire sideways, drawing her dress away from it 

my and making her proposal with a shy sincerity that added to her 
charm. Her charm was always great for Allan Wayworth, and 
“ai the whole air of her house, which was simply a sort of ordered dif- 
fusion of her presence, so soothing, so beguiling that healways made 
several false starts before departure. He had spent some such good 
hours there, had forgotten, in hergreat warm, golden drawing-room, 
so much of the loneliness and so many of the worries of his life, that it had come to be 
the immediate answer to his longings, the cure for his aches, the harbour of refuge 
from his storms. His tribulations were not unprecedented, and some of his advant- 
ages, if of a usual kind, were marked in degree, inasmuch as he was very clever for 
one so young, and very independent for one so poor. He was eight-and-twenty, but 
he had lived a good deal and was full of ambitions and curiosities and disappoint- 
ments. The opportunity to talk of some of these in Grosvenor Place corrected per- 
ceptibly the immense inconvenience of London. This inconvenience took, for him, 
principally the line of insensibility to Allan Wayworth’s literary form. He had a 
literary form, or he thought he had, and her intelligent recognition of the circumstance 
was the sweetest consolation Mrs. Alsager could have administered. She was even 
more literary and more artistic than he, inasmuch as he could often work off his over- 
flow (this was his occupation, his profession), while the charming woman, abounding 
in happy thoughts, but inedited and unpublished, stood there in the rising tide like the 
nymph of a fountain in the plash of the marble basin. 

The year before, in a big newspapery house, he had found himself next her at 
dinner, and they had converted the intensely material hour into a feast of reason. 
There was no motive for her asking him to come to see her but that she liked him, 
which it was the more agreeable to him to perceive as he perceived at the same time 
that she was exquisite. She was enviably free to act upon her likings, and it made 
Wayworth feel less unsuccessful to infer that for the moment he happened to be one 
of them. He kept the revelation to himself, and indeed there was nothing to turn 
his head in the kindness of a kind woman. Mrs. Alsager occupied so completely the 
ground of possession that she would have been condemned to inaction had it not been 
for the principle of giving. Her husband, who was twenty years her senior, a massive 
personality in the City and a heavy one at home (wherever he stood, or even sat, he 
was monumental), owned half a big newspaper and the whole of a great many other 
things. He admired his wife, though she had no children, and liked her to have other 
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tastes than his, as that seemed to give a greater acreage to their life. His own appe- 
tites went so far he could scarcely see the boundary, and his theory was to trust her 
to push the limits of hers, so that between them the pair should astound by their con- 
sumption. His ideas were prodigiously vulgar, but some of them had the good fortune 
to be carried out by a person of perfect delicacy. Her delicacy made her play strange 
tricks with them, but he never found this out. She attenuated him without his know- 
ing it, for what he mainly thought was that he had aggrandized her. Without her he 
really would have been bigger still, and society, breathing more freely, was practically 
under an obligation to her which, to do it justice, it acknowledged by an attitude of 
mystified respect She felt a tremulous need to throw her liberty and her leisure into 





**SHE LOOKED DOWN AT THE FIRE SIDEWAYS, DRAWING HER DRESS AWAY FROM IT AND MAKING 
HER PROPOSAL WITH A SHY SINCERITY,” 


the things of the soul—the most beautiful things she knew. She found them, when, 
she gave time to seeking, in a hundred places, and particularly in a dim and sacred 
region—the region of active pity—over her entrance into which she dropped curtains 
so thick that it would have been an impertinence to lift them. But she cultivated other 
beneficent passions, and if she cherished the dream of something fine the moments 
at which it most seemed to her to come true were when she saw beauty plucked flower- 
like in the garden of art. She loved the perfect work—she had the artistic chord. 
This chord could vibrate only to the touch of another, so that appreciation, in her 
spirit, had the added intensity of regret. She could understand the joy of creation, 
and she thought it scarcely enough to be told that she herself created happiness. She 
would have liked, at any rate, to choose her way ; but it was just here that her liberty 
failed her. She had not the voice—she had only the vision. The only envy she was 
capable of was directed to those who, as she said, could do something. 

As everything in her, however, turned to gentleness, she was admirably hospitable 
to such people as a class. She believed Allan Wayworth could do something, and 
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she liked to hear him talk of the ways in which he meant to show it. He talked of 
them to almost no one else—she spoiled him for other listeners. With her fair bloom 
and her quiet grace she was indeed an ideal public, and if she bad ever confided to 
him that she would have liked to scribble (she had in fact not mentioned it to a crea- 
ture), he would have been in a perfect position’ for asking her why a woman whose 
face had so much expression should not have felt that she achieved. How in the 
world could she express better? There was less than that in Shakespeare and 
Beethoven. She had never been more generous than when, in compliance with her 
invitation, which I have recorded, he brought his play to read to her. He had spoken of 
it to her before, and one dark November afternoon, when her red fireside was more than 
ever an escape from the place and the season, he had broken out as he came in—** I’ve 
done it, I’ve done it!” She made him tell her all about it—she took an interest really 
minute and asked questions delightfully apt. She had spoken from the first as if he 
were on the point of being acted, making him jump, with her participation, all sorts 
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of dreary intervals. She liked the theatre as she liked all the arts of expression, and 
he had known her to go all the way to Paris for a particular performance. Once he 
had gone with her—the time she took that stupid Mrs. Mostyn. She had been struck, 
when he sketched it, with the subject of his drama, and had spoken words that helped 
him to believe in it. As soonas he had rung down his curtain on the last act he rushed 
off to see her, but after that he kept the thing for repeated last touches. Finally, on 
Christmas day, by arrangement, she sat there and listened to it. It was in three acts 
and in prose, but rather of the romantic order, though dealing with contemporary 
English life, and he fondly believed that it showed the hand if not of the master, at 
least of the prize pupil. : 

Allan Wayworth had returned to England, at two-and-twenty, after a miscellaneous 
continental education ; his father, the correspondent, for years, in several foreign 
countries successively, of a conspicuous London journal, had died just after this, leav- 
ing his mother and her two other children, portionless girls, to subsist on a very small 
income in a very dull German town. The young man’s beginnings in London were 
difficult, and he had aggravated them by his dislike of journalism. His father’s con- 
nection with it would have helped him, but he was (insanely, most of his friends 
judged—the great exception was always Mrs. Alsager) infraitable on the question of 
form. Form in his sense, was not demanded by English newspapers, and he couldn’t 
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give it to them in their sense. The demand for it was not great anywhere, and Wayworth 
spent costly weeks in polishing little compositions for magazines that didn’t pay for 
style. The only person who paid for it was really Mrs. Alsager—she had an infallible 
instinct for quality. She paid in her own way, and if Allan Wayworth had been a 
wage-earning person it would have made him feel that if he didn’t receive his legal 
dues his palm was at least occasionally conscious of a gratuity. He had his limita- 
tions, his perversities, but the finest parts of him were the most alive, and he was 
restless and sincere. It is, however, the impression he produced on Mrs. Alsager that 
most concerns us: she thought him not only remarkably good-looking, but altogether 
original. There were some usual bad things he would never do—too many prohibitive 
puddles for him in the short cut to success. 

For himself, he had never been so happy as since he had seen his way, as he fondly 
believed, to some sort of mastery of the scenic idea, which struck him as a very 
different matter now that he looked at it from within. He had had his early days of 
contempt for it, when it seemed to him a jewel, dim at the best, hidden in a dunghill, 
a taper burning low in an air thick with vulgarity. It was hedged about with sordid 
approaches, and it was not worth sacrifice and suffering. The man of letters, in 
dealing with it, would have to put off all literature, which was like asking the bearer 
of a noble name to forego his immemorial heritage. Aspects change, however, with 
the point of view : Wayworth had waked up one morning in a different bed altogether. 
It is needless here to trace this accident to its source ; it would have been much more 
interesting to a spectator of the young man’s life to follow some of the consequences. 
He had been made (as he felt) the subject of a special revelation, and he wore his hat 
like aman in love. An angel had taken him by the hand and guided him to the 
shabby door which opens, it appeared, into an interior both splendid and austere. 
The scenic idea was magnificent when once you had embraced it—the dramatic form 
had a purity which showed some others as vague and rough. It had the high dignity 
of the exact sciences, it was mathematical and architectural. It was full of the 
refreshment of calculation and construction, the incorruptibility of line and law. It 
was bare, but it was erect, it was poor, but it was noble; it reminded him of some 
sovereign famed for justice who should have lived in a palace despoiled. There wasa 
fearful amount of concession in it, but what you kept had a rare intensity. You were 
perpetually throwing over the cargo to save the ship, but what a motion you gave her 
when you made her ride the waves! A motion as rhythmic as the dance of a goddess. 
Wayworth took long London walks and thought of these things—London poured into 
his ears the mighty hum of its suggestion. His imagination glowed and melted down 
material, his intentions multiplied and made the air a golden haze. He saw not only 
the thing he should do, but the next and the next and the next; the future opened 
before him and he seemed to walk on marble slabs. The more he tried the dramatic 
form the more he loved it, the more he looked at it the more he perceived in it. 
What he perceived in it indeed he now perceived everywhere ; if he stopped, in the 
London dusk, before some flaring shop-window, the place immediately constituted 
itself behind footlights, became a framed stage for his figures. He hammered at these 
figures in his lonely lodging, he shaped them and he shaped their tabernacle ; he was 
like a goldsmith chiselling a casket, bent over with the passion for perfection. When 
he was neither roaming the streets with his vision nor worrying his problem at his 
table, he was exchanging ideas on the general question with Mrs. Alsager, to whom 
he promised details that would amuse her in later and still happier hours. Her eyes 
were full of tears when he read her the last words of the finished work, and she 
murmured, divinely— 

‘* And now—to get it done, to get it done!” 2 

“Yes, indeed—to get it done!” Wayworth stared at the fire, slowly rolling up his 


type-copy. ‘But that’s a totally different part of the business, and altogether 
secondary.” 


** But of course you want to be acted?” 
‘Of course I do—but it’s a sudden descent. I want to intensely, but I’m sorry I 
- ” 

want to. 

‘* It’s there indeed that the difficulties begin,” said Mrs. Alsager, a little off her 
guard. 

‘* How can you say that? It’s there that they end!” 

‘* Ah, wait to see where they end!” 
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‘*T mean they’ll now be of a totally different order,” the young man explained. 
‘«It seems to me there can be nothing in the world more difficult than to write a play 
that will stand an all-round test, and that in comparisqn with them the botherations 
that spring up at this point are of an altogether smaller kind.” 

‘* Yes, they’re not inspiring,” said Mrs. Alsager; ‘‘ they’re discouraging, because 
they’re vulgar. The other problem, the working out of the thing itself, is pure art.” 

‘* How well you understand everything!” The young man had got up, nervously, 
and was leaning against the chimney-piece with his back to the fire, with his arms 
folded and the roll of his copy, in his fist, squeezed into the hollow of one of them. 
He looked down at Mrs. Alsager, smiling gratefully, and she answered him with a 
smile from eyes still charmed and suffused. ‘‘ Yes, the vulgarity will begin now,” he 
presently added. 

** You'll suffer dreadfully.” 

‘*] shall suffer in a good cause.” 

‘* Yes, giving ‘hat to the world! You must leave it with me, I must read it over 





‘*WAYWORTH TOOK LONG LONDON WALKS AND THOUGHT OF THESE THINGS.” 


and over,” Mrs. Alsager pleaded, rising to come nearer and draw the copy, in its cover 
of greenish-grey paper, which had a generic identity now to him, out of his grasp. 
‘* Who in the world will do it ?—who in the world can?” she went on, close to him, 
turning over the leaves. Before he could answer she had stopped at one of the pages ; 
she turned the book round to him, pointing out a speech. ‘‘ That’s the most beautiful 
place—those lines are a perfection.” He glanced at the spot she indicated, and she 
begged him to read them again—he had read them admirably before. He knew them 
by heart, and, closing the book while she held the other end of it, he murmured them 
over to her—they had indeed a cadence that pleased him—watching, with a jesting 
complacency which he hoped was pardonable, the applause in her face. ‘‘ Ah, who 
can utter such lines as “hat?” Mrs. Alsager broke out ; ‘‘ whom can you find to do 
her?” 

‘* We'll find people to do them all!” 

‘** But not people who are worthy.” 

‘* They’ll be worthy enough if they’re willing enough. I'll work with them—I’ll 
grind it into them.” He spoke as if he had produced twenty plays. 

‘*Oh, it will be interesting !” she echoed 

‘* But I shall have to find my theatre first. I shall have to get a manager to 
believe in me.” 

** Yes—they’re so stupid!” 
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‘* But fancy the patience I shall want, and how I shall have to watch and wait,” 
said Allan Wayworth. ‘‘ Do you see me hawking it about London ?” 

‘* Indeed I don’t—it would be sickening.” 

‘* It’s what I shall have to do. I shall be old before it’s produced.” 

‘*T shall be old very soon if it isn’t!” Mrs. Alsager cried. ‘‘I know one or two of 
them,” she mused. 

‘**Do you mean you would speak to them ?” 

‘* The thing is to get them to read it. I could do that.” 

‘* That’s the utmost I ask. But it’s even for that I shall have to wait.” 

She looked at him with kind sisterly eyes. ‘* You sha n’t wait.” 

‘* Ah, you dear lady !” Wayworth murmured. 

‘*That is you may, but Z won’t! Will you leave me your copy?” she went on, 
turning the pages again. 

‘* Certainly, I have another.” Standing near him she read to herself a passage 
here and there ; then, in her sweet voice, she read some of them out. ‘‘ Oh, if you were 
only an actress!” the young man exclaimed. 

‘** That’s the last thing Iam. There’s no comedy in me /” 

She had never appeared to Wayworth so much his good genius. ‘‘Is there any 
tragedy ?” he asked, with the levity of complete confidence. 

She turned away from him, at this, with a strange and charming laugh and a 
‘* Perhaps that will be for you to determine!” But before he could disclaim such a 
responsibility she had faced him again and was talking about Nona Vincent as if she 
had been the most interesting of their friends and her situation, at that moment, an 
irresistible appeal to their sympathy. Nona Vincent was the heroine of the play, and 
Mrs. Alsager had taken a tremendous fancy to her. ‘‘I can’t ¢e// you how I like that 
woman !” she exclaimed in a pensive rapture of credulity which could only be balm to 
the artistic spirit. 

‘*l’m awfully glad she lives a bit. What I feel about her is that she’s a good 
deal like you,” Wayworth smiled. 

Mrs. Alsager stared an instant and turned faintly red. This was evidently a view 
that failed to strike her ; she didn’t, however, treat it as a joke. ‘‘ I’m not impressed 
with the resemblance. I don’t see myself doing what she does.” 

**It isn’t so much what she does,” the young man argued, drawing out his 
moustache. 

‘* But what she does is the whole point. She simply tells her love—I should never 
do that.” 

‘*1£ you repudiate such a proceeding with such energy, why do you like her for it ?” 

** It isn’t what I like her for.” 

‘*What else, then? That’s intensely characteristic.” 

Mrs. Alsager reflected, looking down at the fire ; she had the air of having half-a- 
dozen reasons to choose from. - But the one she produced was unexpectedly simple ; 
it might even have been prompted by despair at not finding others. ‘‘I like her 
because you made her!” she exclaimed with a laugh, moving again away from her 
companion. 

Wayworth laughed still louder. ‘‘ You made her a little yourself. I’ve thought 
of her as looking like you.” 

‘* She ought to look much better,” said Mrs. Alsager. ‘‘ No, certainly, I shouldn’t 
do what she does.” 

‘** Not even in the same circumstances ?” 

‘**T should never find myself in such circumstances. They’re exactly your play, 
and have nothing in common with such a life as mine. However,” Mrs. Alsager went 
on, ‘*her behaviour was natural for Aer, and not only natural, but, it seems to me, 
thoroughly beautiful and noble. I can’t sufficiently admire the talent and tact with 
which you make one accept it, and I tell you frankly that it’s evident to me there must 
be a brilliant future before a young man who, at the start, has been capable of such a 
stroke as that. Thank heaven I can admire Nona Vincent as intensely as I feel that 
I don’t resemble her!” 

** Don’t exaggerate that,” said Allan Wayworth. 

** My admiration ?” , 

‘‘ Your dissimilarity. She has your face, your air, your voice, your motion ; she 
has many elements of your being.” 
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‘Then she'll ruin your play!” Mrs. Alsager replied. They joked a little over 
this, though it was not in the tone of pleasantry that Wayworth’s hostess soon 





‘I'VE THOUGHT OF HER AS LOOKING LIKE You.’” 


remarked: ‘‘You've got your remedy, however: have her done by the right 
woman.”’ 

‘* Oh, have her ‘ done’—have her ‘done’!” the young man gently wailed. 

‘*T see what you mean, my poor friend. What a pity, when it’s such a magnificent 
part—such a chance for a clever serious girl! Nona Vincent is practically your play 


it will be open to her to carry it far or to drop it at the first corner.” 
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‘* It’s a charming prospect,” said Allan Wayworth, with sudden scepticism. They 
looked at each other with eyes that, for a lurid moment, saw the worst of the worst ; 
but before they parted they had exchanged vows and confidences that were dedicated 
wholly to the ideal. It is not to be supposed, however, that the knowledge that Mrs. 
Alsager would help him made Wayworth less eager to help himself. He did what he 
could and felt that she, on her side, was doing no less; but at the end of a year he 
was obliged to recognize that their united effort had mainly produced the fine flower 
of discouragement. At the end of a year the lustre had, to his own eyes, quite faded 
from his unappreciated masterpiece, and he found himself writing for a biographical 
dictionary little lives of celebrities he had never heard of. To be printed, anywhere 
and anyhow, was a form of glory for a man so unable to be acted, and to be paid, 
even at encyclopedic rates, had almost the effect of weaning one from the drama. 
He couldn’t smuggle style into a dictionary, but he could at least reflect that he had 
done his best to learn from the drama that it is a gross impertinence almost anywhere. 
He had knocked at the door of every theatre in London, and, at a ruinous expense, 
had multiplied type-copies of ona Vincent to replace the neat transcripts that had 
descended into the managerial abyss. His play was not even declined—no such 
flattering intimation was given him that it had been read. What the managers would 
do for Mrs. Alsager concerned him little to-day ; the thing that was relevant was that 
they would do nothing for Aim. That charming woman felt humbled to the earth, so 
little response had she had from the powers on which she counted. The two never 
talked about the play now, but he tried to show her a still finer friendship, that she 
might not think he felt she had failed him. He still walked about London with his 
dreams, but as months succeeded months and he left the year behind him they were 
dreams not so much of success as of revenge. Success seemed a colourless name for 
the reward of his patience; something fiercely florid, something sanguinolent was 
more to the point. His best consolation, however, was still in the scenic idea; it was 
not till now that he discovered how incurably he was in love with it. By the time a 
vain second year had chafed itself away, he cherished his fruitless faculty the more 
for the obloquy it seemed to suffer. He lived, in his best hours, in a world of subjects 
and situations ; he wrote another play and made it as different from its predecessor 
as such a very good thing could be. It might be a very good thing, but when he had 
committed it to the theatrical limbo indiscriminating fate took no account of the 
difference. He was at last able to leave England for three or four months; he went 
to Germany to pay a long deferred visit to his mother and sisters. 

Shortly before the time he had fixed for his return, he received from Mrs. Alsager 
a telegram consisting of the words: ‘‘ Loder wishes see you—putting JVona instant 
rehearsal.” He spent the few hours before his departure in kissing his mother and 
sisters, who knew enough about Mrs. Alsager to judge it lucky this respectable 
married lady was not there—a relief, however, accompanied with speculative glances 
at London and the morrow. Loder, as our young man was aware, meant the new 
“Renaissance,” but though he reached home in the evening it was not to this convenient 
modern theatre that Wayworth first proceeded. He spent a late hour with Mrs. 
Alsager, an hour that throbbed with calculation. She told him that Mr. Loder was 
charming, he had simply taken up the play in its turn; he had hopes of it, moreover, 
that, on the part of so tough a subject, might almost be qualified as ecstatic. It 
had been cast, with a margin for objections, and Violet Grey was to do the heroine. 
She had been capable, while he was away, of a good piece of work at that foggy old 
playhouse the ‘‘ Legitimate ;” the piece was a clumsy réchauffe, but she at least had 
been fresh. Wayworth remembered Miss Violet Grey—hadn’t he, for two years, on 
a fantastic system of anticipation, kept dipping into the London theatres to pick up 
prospective interpreters ? He had not picked up many as yet, and this young lady, 
at all events, had never been in the cluster. She was pretty and she was odd, but he 
had never prefigured her as Nona Vincent, nor indeed found himself attracted by what 
he already felt sufficiently launched in the profession to speak of as her artistic person- 
ality. Mrs. Alsager was different—she declared that she had been not a little struck 
by this phenomenon. The girl was interesting in the thing at the ‘‘ Legitimate,” and 
Mr. Loder, who had his eye on her, described her as ambitious and intelligent She 
wanted awfully to get on—and some of those ladies were so lazy! Wayworth was 
sceptical—he had seen Miss Violet Grey, who was terribly itinerant, in a dozen 
theatres, but only in one aspect. Nona Vincent had a dozen aspects, but only one 
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theatre ; yet with what a feverish curiosity the young man promised himself to watch 
the actress on the morrow! Talking the matter over with Mrs. Alsager now seemed 
the very stuff that rehearsal was made of. The near prospect of being acted laid a 
finger even on the lip of inquiry ; he wanted to go on tiptoe till the first night, to 
make no condition but that they should speak his lines, and he felt that he wouldn’t 
so much as raise an eyebrow at the scene-painter if he should give him an old oak 
chamber. 

He became conscious, the next day, that his danger would be other than this, and 
yet he couldn’t have expressed to himself what it would be. Danger was there, 
doubtless—danger was everywhere, in the world of art, and still more in the world 
of commerce ; but what he really seemed to catch, for the hour, was the beating of 
the wings of victory. Nothing could undermine that, since it was victory simply to 
be acted. It would be victory even to be acted badly ; a reflection that didn’t prevent 
him, however, from banishing, in his politic optimism, the word ‘‘ bad” from his 
vocabulary. It had no application, in the current of practice—it didn’t apply even to 
his play, which he was conscious he had already outlived and as to which he foresaw 
that, in the coming weeks, frequent alarm would alternate, in his spirit, with frequent 
esteem. When he went down to the dusky daylit theatre (it arched over him like the 
temple of fame) Mr. Loder, who was as charming as Mrs. Alsager had announced, 
struck him as the genius of hospitality. The manager began to explain why, for so 
long, he had given no sign; but that was the last thing that interested Wayworth 
now, and he could never remember afterwards what reasons Mr. Loder had given. 
He liked, in the whole business of discussion and preparation, even the things he had 
thought he should probably dislike, and he revelled in those he had thought he should 
like. He watched Miss Violet Grey that evening with eyes that sought to penetrate 
her possibilities. She certainly had a few; they were qualities of voice and face, 
qualities perhaps even of intelligence; he sat there at any rate with a fostering, 
coaxing attention, repeating over to himself as convincingly as he could that she was 
not common—a circumstance all the more creditable as the part she was playing 
seemed to him desperately so. He perceived that this was why it pleased the 
audience; he divined that it was the part they enjoyed rather than the actress. 
He had a private panic, wondering how, if they liked ¢Aat form, they could possibly 
like his. His form had now become quite an ultimate idea to him. By the time the 
evening was over some of Miss Violet Grey’s features, several of the turns of her 
head, a certain vibration of her voice, had taken their place in the same category. 
She was distinguished, she was interesting ; at any rate he was interested—it came to 
the same thing. But he left the theatre that night without speaking to her—moved 
(a little, even, to his own mystification) by an odd procrastinating impulse. On the 
morrow he was to read his three acts to the company, and then he should have a good 
deal to say ; what he felt for the moment was a vague indisposition to commit him- 
self. Moreover he found a slight confusion of annoyance in the fact that though he 
had been trying all the evening to look at Nona Vincent in Violet Grey’s person, what 
subsisted in his vision was simply Violet Grey in Nona’s. He didn’t wish to see the 
actress so directly, or even so simply as that; and it had been very fatiguing, the 
effort to focus Nona, both through the performer and through the ‘‘ Legitimate.” 
Before he went to bed that night he posted three words to Mrs. Alsager—‘‘ She’s not 
a bit like it, but I dare say I can make her do.” 

He was pleased with the way the actress listened, the next day, at the reading ; 
he was pleased indeed with many things, at the reading, and most of all with the 
reading itself. The whole affair loomed large to him and he magnified it and 
mapped it out. He enjoyed his occupation of the big, dim, hollow theatre, full of the 
echoes of ‘‘ effect” and of a queer smell of gas and success—it all seemed such a 
passive canvas for his picture. For the first time in his life he was in command of 
resources ; he was acquainted with the phrase, but had never thought he should know 
the feeling. He was surprised at what Loder appeared ready to do, though he 
reminded himself that he must never show it. He foresaw that there would be two 
distinct concomitants to the artistic effort of producing a play, one consisting of a 
great deal of anguish and the other of a great deal of amusement. He looked back 
upon the reading, afterwards, as the best hour in the business, because it was then 
that the piece had most struck him as represented. What came later was the doing 
of others ; but this, with its imperfections and failures, was all his own. The drama 
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lived, at any rate, for that hour, with an intensity that it was promptly to lose in the 
poverty and patchiness of rehearsal; he could see its life reflected, in a way that was 
sweet to him, in the stillness of the little semi-circle of attentive and inscrutable, of 
water-proofed and muddy-booted, actors. Miss Violet Grey was the auditor he had 
most to say to, and he tried on the spot, across the shabby stage, to let her have the 
very soul of her part. Her attitude was graceful, but though she appeared to listen 
with all her faculties her face remained perfectly blank; a fact, however, not dis- 
couraging to Wayworth, who liked her better for not being premature. Her com- 
panions gave discernible signs of recognizing the passages of comedy ; yet Wayworth 
forgave her even then for being inexpressive. She evidently wished before everything 
else to be simply sure of what it was all about. 

He was more surprised even than at the revelation of the scale on which Mr. Loder 





‘*MISS VIOLET GREY WAS THE AUDITOR HE HAD MOST TO SAY TO.’ 


was ready to proceed, by the discovery that some of the actors didn’t like their parts, 
and his heart sank as he asked himself what he could possibly do with them if they 
were going to be so stupid. This was the first of his disappointments ; somehow he 
had expected every individual to become instantly and gratefully conscious of a rare 
opportunity, and from the moment such a calculation failed he was at sea, or mindful 
at any rate that more disappointments would come. It was impossible to make out 
what the manager liked or disliked; no judgment, no comment escaped him ; his 
acceptance of the play and his views about the way it should be mounted had apparently 
converted him into a monument of mystery. Wayworth, however, embraced the idea 
that they would all move now in a higher and sharper air than that of compliment and 
confidence. When he talked with Violet Grey after the reading he gathered that she 
was really rather crude: what better proof of it could there be than her failure to 
break out instantly with an expression of delight about her part? This reserve, how- 
ever, had evidently nothing to do with high pretensions ; she had no wish to make 
him feel that a person of her eminence was superior to easy raptures. He guessed, 
after a little, that she was puzzled and even somewhat frightened—to a certain extent 
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she had not understood. Nothing could appeal to him more than the chance to clear 
up her difficulties, in the course of the examination of which he quickly discovered 
that, so far as she Aad understood, she had understood wrong. If she was crude it 
was only a reason the more for talking to her ; he kept saying to her ‘‘ Ask me—ask 
me: ask me everything you can think of.” : 
She asked him, she was perpetually asking him, and at the first rehearsals, which 
were without form and void to a degree that made them strike him much more as the 
end of an experiment than as the beginning of a success, they threshed things 
out, immensely, in a corner of the stage, with the effect of his coming to feel that at 
any rate she was in earnest. He felt more and more that his heroine was the keystone 
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***) SAY—I SAY!’” 


of his arch, for which indeed the actress was very ready to take her. But when he 
reminded this young lady of the way the whole thing practically depended on her, she 
was alarmed and even slightly scandalized ; she spoke more than once asif that could 
scarcely be the right way to construct a play—to make it all depend on one poor 
worried girl. She was almost morbidly conscientious, and in theory he liked her for 
this, though he lost patience, three or four times, with some of her little entanglements 
and densities. On these occasions the tears came to her eyes; but they were pro- 
duced by her own stupidity, she hastened to assure him, not by the way he spoke, 
which was awfully kind under the circumstances. Such moments made her beautiful, 
and he wished to heaven (and made a point of telling her so) that she could sprinkle 
a few of them over Nona. Once, however, she was so touched and troubled that the 
sight of it brought the tears for an instant to his own eyes; and it so happened that, 
turning at this moment, he found himself face to face with Mr. Loder. The manager 
stared, glanced at the actress, who turned in the other direction, and then smiling at 
Wayworth, exclaimed, with a certain sort of managerial irony : 
**] say—I say!” 
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‘*What’s the matter?” Wayworth asked. 

**1’m glad to see Miss Grey is taking such pains with you.” 

‘* Oh, yes—she’ll turn me out!” said the young man, gaily. He was quite aware 
that it was apparent that he was not superficial about Nona, and abundantly deter- 
mined, into the bargain, that the rehearsal of the piece should not sacrifice a shade of 
thoroughness to any extrinsic consideration. 

Mrs. Alsager, whom, late in the afternoon, he used often to go and ask for a cup 
of tea, thanking her in advance for the rest she gave him and telling her how he found 
that rehearsal (as ‘hey were doing it—it was a caution!) took it out of one—Mrs. 
Alsager, more and more his good genius and, as he repeatedly assured her, his 
ministering angel, confirmed him in this superior policy and urged him on to every 
form of artistic devotion. She had, naturally, never been more interested than now 
in his work ; she wanted to hear everything about everything. She treated him as 
heroically fatigued, plied him with luxurious restoratives, made him stretch himself on 
cushions and roseleaves. They gossipped more than ever, by her fire, about the 
artistic life ; he confided to her, for instance, all his hopes and fears, all his experiments 
and anxieties, on the subject of the representative of Nona. She was immensely 
interested in this young lady and showed it by taking a box again and again (she had 
seen her half-a-dozen times already), to study her capacity through the veil of her 
present part. Like Allan Wayworth she found her encouraging only by fits, for she 
had fine flashes of badness. She was intelligent, but she cried aloud for training, and 
the training was so absent that the intelligence had only a fraction of its effect. She 
was like a knife without an edge—good steel that had never been sharpened; she 
hacked away at her hard dramatic loaf, she couldn’t cut it smooth. 


(To be continued.) 




















LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS AT CREWE. 


By C. J. BOWEN COOKE, 
[Assistant Running Superintendent, Locomotive Department. ] 


Illustrated from Official Photographs. 


HERE is no busier railway station in the country than Crewe, the principal 

junction of the London and North-Western system. Through it more 

than six hundred passenger and goods trains run every twenty-four hours. The 

locomotive works which extend for a mile and a half in length are situated in the 

fork of land between the Liverpool and Chester and Holyhead lines, close by the 

side of the latter, but before describing what may be seen inside these works, 
I will say a few words about the town in which they are situated. 

Crewe has no architectural pretensions, but consists principally of small red brick 
houses, inhabited by working men all in the service of the Company. Its rise and pro- 
gress are contempo- == . ae es, mee ay ORT 
raneous' with the : oe 
development of the 
London and North- 
Western Railway 
Company. Sixty 
years ago on _ its 
present site it con- 
tained a population 
of one hundred and 
forty-eight souls. On 
July 4th, 1837, the 
first train passed 
through this small 
village on, what 
was then called, 
the Grand Junction 
Railway. An amalga- 
mation was in that 
year effected between 
the Manchester and 
Liverpool, the Man- ‘ 
chester and Birming- OFFICES OF THE LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
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ham, the London and Birmingham, and other lines. The new Company 
was called the London and North-Western, and in August, 1842, the complete 
line, so far as it had been constructed, was opened to the public. The authorities 
connected with this great undertaking were not slow to perceive the central 
situation of Crewe. It was apparent that several lines must converge there, 
and that it would thus become a great meeting place for railways. It was seen, 
too, that the place would be an admirable site for the construction of locomotive 
engines, carriages, and wagons, the result being that in 1843 the Grand Junction 
Works, which had previously been situated at Edge Hill, Liverpool, were transferred 
to Crewe, and from that time the development of the town began. In 1853 however 
the wagon department was removed to Earlestown, and in 1861 the carriage de- 
partment was transferred to Wolverton, and so the Crewe Works are now entirely 











BOILER SHOP. 


given up to the manufacture of locomotives. In 1841, the population of Crewe was 
203, having increased only fifty-five in ten years. In 1851, eight years after the estab- 
lishment of the works, the population had risen to 4,571; in 1861 it was 8,159; in 
1871 it had increased to 17,810; and at the present time it is 30,000. In 1843 the 
works occupied from two-and-a-half to three acres of ground, the number of men 
employed being 161 They now occupy 116 acres, thirty-six of which are covered ; 
the number of men employed being upwards of 7,000. In May, 1876, the completion 
of the 2,oo0oth engine was signalized by public rejoicing. On July 4th, 1887, the 
3,000th engine was completed. 

Crewe possesses a Mechanics’ Institute, built and supported by the Company. 
Excellent Science and Art classes are connected with the Institute, and its students 
have won more Whitworth Scholarships than any other place in the country. It 
has also a well stocked library and good reading room. There is a Volunteer 
Engineer Corps, 600 strong, composed entirely of men employed in the works. 
A well-trained Works Fire Brigade has its depot close to the offices, and in case of 
a fire breaking out while the men are off duty, they can be instantly summoned by 
means of electrical communication which is estabiished between the ‘‘ Time Offices” 
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at the works and the house of each member of the brigade. With the exception of two 
sewing factories em- 
ployingfemale labour, 
there is no other 
source of employment 
whatever in Crewe, 
except that afforded 
by the Railway Com- 
pany. The Parlia- 
mentary Division is 
named after the 
town, which com- 
prises more than half 
theelectorate. In 1848 
the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and _ other 
members of _ the 
Royal Family, paid 
an unexpected visit 
to the town’ and 
stayed the night at 
the Crewe Arms , : 
Hotel, on their route EIGHT TON STEAM HAMMER, 

to London = from 

Scotland. The Royal Family had set sail from Aberdeen for Portsmouth, but 
meeting with very stormy weather, The Queen decided to return to Aberdeen and 





proceed over- 
land. The whole 
party feeling 
fatigued, Her 
Majesty sent 


word shortly in 
advance of the 
train’s approach 
to Crewe that she 
would stop at the 
hotel there for 
the night, which 
she accordingly 
did, proceeding 
on her journey 
the next morning. 
There is probably 
no other place 
without a history 
which has_ been 
visited by more 
distinguished and 
learned people 
than the great 
locomotive work- 
shops of the Lon- 
don and North- 
Western Railway 





Company. 
. Mr. F. Trevi- 
RAIL MILL, CREWE WORKS. thick was the first 


Locomotive Su- 
perintendent at Crewe. He was the son of the great Trevithick who in 1805 exhibited 
his wonderful ‘‘ steam coach” on the site now occupied by the London and North- 
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Western Railway Terminus at Euston. At this time, however, the Company had 
only seventy-five engines in stock. He was succeeded in 1857 by Mr. Ramsbottom, 
who effected many important improvements; and in 1871 he was followed 
by Mr. Francis William Webb, the present Chief Mechanical Engineer and 
Locomotive Superintendent. Mr. Webb served his apprenticeship at Crewe 
Works, and has been connected with them for thirty-five years, acting as 
manager during Mr. Ramsbottom’s 
superintendence, and it is owing to 
his ingenuity that the North-Western 
Railway possess upwards of fifty 
patents for improvements connected 
with railway plant, ranging from a 
foot-warmer to a locomotive. 

We will now suppose ourselves 
to have arrived at Crewe Station, 
armed with a letter of introduction to 
enable us to see the works ; for be it 
Strictly noted that without this 
‘*open sesame” the doors are closed 
to visitors. We have then to make 
our way through the town to the 
‘*General Offices,” which form the 
starting point for detouring over the 
ENGINE ERECTED IN TWENTY-FIVE HOURS AND AHALF. works. These offices are situate in the 

FIRST STAGE AT SIX A.M. MONDAY, FEB. 4TH. centre of the town, and also of the 

works. Having signed our names in 
the ‘‘ Visitors’ Book” we are placed in the care of a guide and begin our journey of 
inspection. We pass out of the offices through a spacious doorway on the works 
side, and are agreeably surprised to see the verdant freshness which meets the eye 
all around, instead of the grimy appearance which might naturally be expected. The 
offices, which are lighted throughout by electricity, extend several hundred yards 
in length and face some lines of rails connecting the old and new works. A well-kept 
border of grass several yards in width 
and studded with evergreens runs 
along the whole length of the building, 
and ivy climbs its walls. The resi- 
dence of Mr. Webb is close to the end 
of the offices, and notwithstanding 
the immense amount of fuel burned 
in the works, such is the purity of |;! |— ; | 
the atmosphere, owing to the use | ; i - er 
of gas furnaces and smoke-consum- Nope ae 
ing appliances, that luxuriant vegeta- | —/\-iR ea [ AN he 
tion and beds of flowers surround the |-&%4 i etlealG w= ¥ 
house. The Drawing, Stores, Account- — ses | 
ants’, Running and Signal Offices, |, ’ Ped, ‘ 
Photographic Studio and Laboratory, 
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together with the private offices of -- - 

the Superintendent and heads of . =m 

departments are concentrated here. ENGINE ERECTED IN TWENTY-FIVE HOURS AND A HALF, 
Many hundreds of clerks are engaged SECOND STAGE AT ONE P.M, MONDAY, FEB, 4TH. 


in them who record every pound of 
coal burned, every mile run, every item of expenditure in any shape connected with 
the building, repairs, or working of each individual locomotive. 

Upon emerging from the offices we find waiting for us a vehicle called by Crewe 
works peoplea ‘‘ cab,” which is alow kind of covered truck attached to a locomotive, 
several of which are run on the railway lines about the works to convey either men or 
material from one part to the other. We step into it, and are at once conveyed to the Steel 
Works, which is usually the first place to which visitors are taken. Here we see the 
manufacturing of steel by the Bessemer process. This is the first step towards the 
making of a locomotive, viz., making the steel which is so largely used in its compo- 
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sition. About five tons of pig-iron, previously melted in a cupola, are run into a 
‘**converter,” which is a large egg-shaped vessel with a gigantic kind of spout. This 
vessel is then revolved on its own axis until the spout points upwards, and then a 
strong blast of air is turned into the metal from below, which acting upon the molten 
mass keeps up a fierce combustion, 
and ejects all the impurities from the 
iron. This ‘‘ blowing” is kept up 
for some fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Showers of glittering sparks and a 
fierce roar of flame shoot out of 
the upturned orifice, and at night light 
up the whole place in a_ weird 
fantastic way. Whenthe ‘ blowing” 
has ceased the ‘‘ converter” is again 
turned down, and a_ quantity of 
‘* spiegeleisen,” an iron highly charged 
with carbon, which has been previously 
melted in a furnace, is poured into it. 
This chemically combines with the 
molten iron, and the result is 
Bessemer steel. The mixture is then 
emptied into a huge ladle suspended at ENGINE ERECTED IN TWENTY-FIVE HOURS AND A HALF, 
the end of a crane, from whence it is THIRD STAGE AT ONE P.M. TUESDAY, FEB. 5TH. 
poured into the various moulds stand- 

ing ready, and is cast into ingots, to be used for making rails, tyres, axles, plates, 
or any other purpose required. We glance at the splendid horizontal engines 
supplying the converters with air, and passing by the furnaces (of which there are 
seven) for making steel by the Siemens’-Martin process, we go on to the Rail Mills. 























ENGINE ERECTED IN TWENTY-FIVE HOURS AND A HALF. COMPLETED ONE P.M. WEDNESDAY, 
FEB. 6TH : AND WORKMEN. 


The North-Western is the only English railway that rolls its ownrails. The plant 
has a capacity for turning out 45,000 tons of rails annually, the actual output being 
25,000 tons. The mill is driven by a magnificent 700 horse-power engine of the 
Corliss pattern. An ingot similar to one we have just seen cast is taken out of a furnace 
to the mouth of the largest of the swiftly revolving rollers of the mill. This ingot is 
about 3 feet long by 10} inches square The rollers may be compared to a large 
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mangle, and the ingot in passing to and fro between these is first transformed into a 
thick bar of steel ; with each squeeze it becomes longer and thinner, the last few times 
the top and bottom of the bar flatten out, and the middle becomes thinner until it 
emerges from the last pair of rollers. It is then carried on small rollers to a circular 
saw close by, the ends are cut off square, and we behold a perfectly finished rail thirty 
feet long, and weighing ninety lbs. to the yard, in about a minute from the time we 
saw the ingot enter the first pair of rollers. 

We now visit the Forge, where we see a thirty-ton Ramsbottom duplex hammer 
at work. Two blocks, each weighing thirty tons, are being driven horizontally to and 
from each other by steam power, and are pounding away at a mass of white hot metal 
between them. An enormous force is here made use of without the vibration caused 
by a vertical hammer descending on a block. We see at work eight of these latter 
hammers of various size and power, ranging from sixteen hundredweight to eight 
tons. Here are also plate rolling and shearing machines ; the former transforms huge 
blocks of hot metal to thin plates of steel or iron with the same ease and dexterity 
as the busy housewife converts a lump of dough into a thin pie-crust, and the latter 





WOLVERTON BLOOMER ENGINE, ‘‘ TORCH.” 


emulates the same individual plying her scissors, for it snips and cuts up great pieces of 
cold iron and steel with equal facility. The plate rolling machines perform the im- 
portant part of making all the plates from which the engine boilers and frames are 
constructed. Here also Mr. Webb’s patent steel sleeper is rolled, over 100,000 of which 
are laid down in the present permanent way of the Company. A large circular saw, seven 
feet in diameter, driven at a speed of 13,000 feet per minute, demonstrates its power 
by cutting through an iron axle nine inches in diameter in thirty seconds. The metal 
which has to be treated is all heated in gas furnaces, of which there are thirty-seven, 
the gas being generated in forty-nine gas producers, and conveyed to the furnaces in 
underground pipes. 

Our next visit is to the Boiler Shop, where we see engine boilers in every 
stage of construction. The barrel-shaped part of a locomotive boiler has in it 
upwards of 200 tubes extending from the ‘fire box” to the chimney end. These 
tubes when the engine is ‘‘in steam” are surrounded by water, and the flames pass 
from the furnace to the chimney through them, the greater the number of tubes, the 
greater the ‘‘ heating surface’ acted upon by the fire to generate steam. The fire-box 
is the most costly part of an engine, being made entirely of copper, the tubes are 
usually brass and the rest of the boiler steel; more than a million tubes are used 
annually for new boilers and repairs. These tubes and the copper plates for the fire- 
boxes are the only things imported into Crewe Works in a manufactured state. The 
noise of hundreds of men closing rivets up is deafening, and we leave this place 
with a sense of relief. 

At the extreme end of the works near the Boiler Shop there is a large 
brick-making plant; the yearly output from a circular kiln being over five 
millions. Passing through the Flanging Shop, where the fire-box and tube plates 
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are flanged ina powerful hydraulic press, we go to the Engine Repairing Shops, which 
are a counterpart of those we shall see at the Old Works, and on to the Tender Shop, 
where tenders are in all stages of manufacture and repair. The London and North- 
Western Company’s tenders are fitted with an ingenious apparatus—the invention of 
Mr. Ramsbottom—for picking up water while travelling. A pipe called a scoop, with 
a bend at the end, is let down into a water trough between the rails while the engine 
is passing over it, and the rapid motion of the train forces the water up the scoop into 
the tank on the tender. This system enables the tenders to be constructed of a lighter 
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pattern, and avoids the necessity of carrying a large supply of water; thus reducing 
weight and consequently working expenses. 

Our next visit isto the Iron Foundry, where moulders are making, with wood and 
metal patterns, the shapes in the sand into which liquid iron is afterwards poured, and 
which subsequently come out in the form of cylinders, wheels, and all parts of 
locomotives, signal gearing and other machinery for which cast ironis used. 

We next pass the Brass Foundry, where all sorts of brass castings are 
made, and enter the Signal Shop, where all the signal apparatus is fitted. 
The signal frames are all put up temporarily in this shop before being conveyed to the 
signal boxes wherever they may be required along the line. This is a department 
which has made very rapid strides since the first introduction of railway signalling. 
The old-fashioned ‘‘ policeman ”—still bearing that name on many parts of the line— 
with his long-tailed coat and stove-pipe hat, whose only duty was to wave a flag by 
day or a lamp by night, has long been superseded by the highly trained ‘‘ signalman,” 
who has to pass a strict examination in all the complicated details of block working, 
which requires intelligence and constant attention upon the telegraph instruments and 
signal levers. In this shop the Webb-Thompson electric staff apparatus, now being 
largely adopted in single line working, and which ensures the safe and economical 
transit of trains over such lines, is pointed out to us. 
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Passing the large Paint Shop on the left, where the engines receive their final 
treatment before leaving the works, we begin to retrace our steps towards the 
Old Works lying in the direction of Crewe Station. We first enter the ‘ Devi- 
ation Works,”—so called owing to the Chester line being here deviated to run 
outside the works, it having formerly run within at that point. At this place car- 
pentry, joinery, pattern-making, and wood-working of all descriptions is carried on. 
Here are some very wonderful machines, perhaps of even a more interesting 
character to the non-scientific mind than many of the metal work machines. A ma- 
chine, controlled by one man, seizes hold of a log of wood and then saws, planes, slots 
drills, adzes, and turns it out a finished buffer plank in almost as short a time as this 
sentence can be written. This machine, called a ‘* General Joiner,” and many others of 
an equally astonishing character, for planing, sawing, morticing, rabbiting, and labour 
saving in every way are to be seen on every hand. One very interesting machine makes 
the handles of axes, hammers, and other tools. An iron pattern of the exact size of 
the handle to be made guides a rapidly revolving tool, causing the point of it, as it travels 
along, to describe a shape exactly like the iron pattern. This tool brought in contact 
with a revolving piece of wood, cuts it out to precisely the required shape in a few 
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minutes. Another machine performs the astonishing feat of drilling a clean cut sguare 
hole. 

There is some very interesting machinery in the Saw Mills. A band saw fifty-five 
feet in length of great power has lately been added. This saw is about four inches 
wide, and is capable of cutting through a block of wood six feet thick in an incredibly 
short time. The machinery in the Joiners’ Shop and Saw Mills is all driven from shaft- 
ing fixed in the cellars below. This has rather a curious effect, as ordinarily in a shop 
full of machines there is a bewildering maze of belts and innumerable pulleys, whereas 
here the motive power is completely hidden. Underneath the Saw Mills is to be seen 
some of the finest belt driving machinery in the world. The transmission of about 
ninety horse-power from one part of the building to another is effected by an arrange- 
ment of large pulleys and belts, these working with the least possible friction and 
doing away with the wear and tear of bevelled cog wheels and other expensive 
machinery. . 

We now pass on to the Pattern-Makers’ Shop, where men are engaged making 
patterns for castings. These have to be made with the greatest accuracy, and are put 
together in sections to enable the moulder to draw them out of the sand without in- 
juring the shape of their imprint. The size of the pattern has to be so calculated as 
to insure the casting to be of the right dimensions after the metal has shrunk in cool- 
ing. There is an immense number of patterns stored away in this shop ready for use 
at any time whenever a casting may be required from any one of them. In the adjoin- 
ing Millwrights’ Shop we observe mechanical engineering work in almost every con- 
ceivable branch going on : cranes, warehouse machinery, stationary engines, electrical, 
hydraulic, marine, and all kinds of machinery are in course of construction or under 
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repair. Close by is the Testing and Chain-Making Shop, where all kinds of 
chains, samples of steel made in the works, pieces of each boiler plate that is to 
be used, and other material, are subjected to severe tests by hydraulic and other 
machinery to see whether they can satisfactorily stand the stress of work which 
will be put upon them in the particular service for which they are intended. 

Again mounting the friendly ‘‘ cab,” we are whisked off to the ‘‘ Old Works,” which 
are entirely devoted to the manufacture and repair of locomotives. We are first 
shown a novel machine, called an ‘‘ electric welder.” By its means pieces of metal are 
joined by fusion together through the heat which is generated at the points of contact 
by anelectric current. This enables welds to be made in parts which could not other- 
wise be got at without taking the object to pieces ; in fact, many things which are welded 
by it could not be done by any other means ; and as it does its work expeditiously, 
it is an excellent labour-saving machine. Having watched the process, we enter 
the Smithy, in which there are 120 smiths’ hearths, at each of which men are busily 
engaged. Each fire is connected by a tube to a pipe in which a strong current of 
air is compressed by a fan, and in order to obtain a draught to his fire, all the smith 
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has to do is to move a handle which turns on the blast of air from the pipe. Here 
various, principally the smaller, parts of engines are forged. When the Shah of 
Persia visited the works he witnessed in this shop a large forging operation under a 
steam hammer, and the cascade of sparks sent forth by the first blow from the pon- 
derous machine falling among the group of spectators so worked upon the feelings 
of his Majesty that he beat a hasty retreat, preferring the request that spectacles of 
a less alarming character should be brought under his notice. 

We now proceed to the Erecting Shop, where engines are in all stages of 
construction. The different parts which have been manufactured in other 
shops all ultimately find their way here, and are put together piece by piece until 
the whole machine is completed. First the frame plates (which are made at the plate 
mills at the steel works) are fixed by temporary cross bars into exactly the same 
position they will occupy when the engine is completed. This is the ground work 
from which the engine is built up. The cylinders and foot-plate are then fixed in 
position, and other work done to complete the skeleton. The boiler, which has already 
been completed and tested at the boiler shop, is then put on, being lifted into position 
by an overhead crane ; after this has been fitted the engine is again lifted by the 
cranes, and the wheels, which are made at the steel works and are usually cast steel, and 
to which the axles and axle-boxes have already been fitted, are run under and the 
engine lowered down on to them. The internal working parts, such as connecting 
rods and intricacies of the valve motion, are then fitted in their proper places, and all 
the internal and external fittings completed. Between the steel boiler plates and the 
outside casing, which is made of plates of thin sheet iron, there is a layer of thick felt, 
which prevents the loss of heat that would take place if the boiler plates were exposed 
to the atmosphere. The engine being finished, it is lifted bodily up clear of all obstruc- 
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tions and carried by the two powerful overhead travelling cranes to the central gang- 
way, where it is run out on a pair of rails, got in steam, and sent for atrial trip before 
going to the Paint Shop, from which latter it is sent forth ready to take up its duties 
on the line. The usual time taken in constructing an engine is four weeks; but, as 
an experiment, one was once built in twenty-five anda half working hours. 

In the Repairing Shops, adjoining the ‘‘ new work” Erecting Shop, are veteran heroes 
of the road, minus 
wheels, _ boilers, 
and internal fit- 
tings, stripped so 
as to be very 
much in the same 
state as some of 
the new engines 
we have seen in 
the most embryo 
condition, but 
which in time will 
be turned out re- 
novated and im- 
proved up to date, 
so as to be able 
to compete with 
their brand new 
EIGHT-WHEELED SIDE TANK ENGINE. FOUR-WHEEL COUPLED FOUR FEET SIX sisters who are 

INCHES, CYLINDERS SEVENTEEN BY TWENTY INCHES. only just starting 

upon their career. 

These shops are divided into a number of sections, in each of which three 
engines are in course of construction, or under repairs. Each of these sections 
is called a ‘‘ pit,” and is under one man, called a ‘‘ leading hand,” who has a certain 
number of men under him, and is responsible for the workmanship of the engines 
erected or repaired 
under his super- 
vision. Over 
2,000 engines are 
repaired annually. 
In the adjoining 
Wheel Shop the 
wheels and axles 
are turned; and 
here is some of 
the most power- 
ful machinery to } 
be seen in the 
works. Some of |@ 
the wheel lathes 
are splendid 
pieces of me- 
chanism, capable } 
of turning wheels 
nearly nine feet SPECIAL TANK ENGINE. SIX COUPLED WHEELS FOUR FEET THREE INCHES. 
in diameter. One CYLINDERS SEVENTEEN BY TWENTY-FOUR INCHES, 
machine called a 
‘roughing lathe” has seven tools all employed at once in taking a rough cut off 
the crank axle, tearing the steel away in huge bites, and making the axle ready 
for the finishing tool. A ‘‘ nibbling machine,” with 160 cutting tools, eats its way 
into the solid forging of a crank, and cuts out the ‘‘throw” or inner bend of the 
crank. 

We are next shown the Fitting Shops, which are perhaps kept by our conductor 
as a chef deuvre'to finish the round of wonderful sights. To the visitor this is perhaps 
the most marvellous place in Crewe Works. A perfect maze of pulleys, straps, 
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shafting, revolving wheels, and machinery of every description presents to the 
bewildered spectator a scene which he is never likely to forget. The space permitted 
by this article is too limited to admit of any detailed description being given of it, 
suffice it to say that machines and appliances of every kind devised by human ingenuity 
crowd upon the eye in all directions. Lathes, emery. wheels, grindstones ; planing, 
shaping, slotting, boring and drilling machines are busily working upon all the 
different parts used in making a locomotive. Cylinders, pistons, valves, connecting 
rods, axle boxes, air pumps, slide bars, lubricators, and the numerous pieces of which 
an engine is constructed are here perfected and made ready to be fixed in their proper 
places in the Erecting and Repairing Shops. A very clever machine for cutting in a brass 
plate the name of the engine on which it is to be fixed may be alluded to. The 
required letter sunk in a die is traversed round by a guide, which causes a tool to 
workin exactly the 

same lines in a 

brass plate, cutting 

out the letter in 

an incredibly short 


time with the 
greatest ease to the 
operator. 


One great prin- 
ciple with regard 
to engine fittings 
at Crewe is hav- 
ing them all made 
to a ‘* standard.” 
For instance, one 
pattern of ‘‘con- 
necting rod” is in- 
terchangeable with 
about two thou- 
sand engines. The 
enormous saving 
in this system can 
be seen at a COAL ENGINE, SIX COUPLED WHEELS FOUR FEET THREE INCHES. 
glance. All such CYLINDERS SEVENTEEN BY TWENTY-FOUR INCHES. 
fittings are made 
‘piece work,” the men becoming very expert at the particular job they. are en- 
gaged upon. The different articles are thus made in the most expeditious manner 
possible, and are ready to put up in their places without any further fitting. Should 
any particular part of an engine fail at an out-station, a wire to Crewe giving the 
number and letter by which the part is designated, brings a finished article direct from 
the stores by the next train, and the engine can be got to work again with only a few 
hours’ delay. 

We have now reached the end of our tour of inspection, which has of necessity been 
very cursory, andas we stand by the building in which the works’ stores of materials are 
kept we see across the labyrinth of rails to the right the ‘‘ steam shed,” in which one 
hundred and forty engines are stabled. There an army of ‘‘ cleaners” are constantly, night 
and day, engaged in cleaning iron horses coming in after performing their journeys, and 
preparing them for fresh ones. Before us is a bridge stretching across the lines from the 
works to the platform of the station, a distance of several hundred yards; along the 
bridge and winding in and out of the works, covering a distance of five miles, is a narrow 
gauge line eighteen inches in width on which little engines with appropriate names, as 
** Tiny,” ‘* Midget,” &c., run, conveying goods wherever they may be wanted. 

This review of Crewe Works would be incomplete if I failed to give some par- 
ticulars of the various classes of engines made in them. I will therefore describe 
them as briefly as I can. The first illustration of a locomotive is one of the type 
called ‘‘ Bloomer,” an express passenger engine built by Mr. McConnell about the 
year 1847, at the time when the southern section of the line had its head-quarters 
and separate locomotive works at Wolverton. The illustration shows the engine as 
rebuilt at Crewe. This engine did excellent work in its day, but the pattern is now 
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obsolete, having had to give place to modern improvements with the advance of 
engineering development. In bygone years the performances of these engines stood 
second to none. The ‘* Lady of the Lake,” an engine with single driving wheels, is per- 
haps one of the prettiest engines that was ever built The details of its design were 
worked out by Mr. Webb when in the Crewe Drawing Office under Mr. Ramsbottom. 
It is capable of running at a very high speed, although not heavy enough, and the single 
driving wheels not having a sufficient grip on the rails, to work an ordinary express 
train of the present day. It is nevertheless very useful for light trains, and ran the 
10 A.M. Edinburgh express between London and Crewe, which consisted of only four 
coaches, at the time of the race to Scotland in the summer of 1888. On one of these 
runs the speed maintained from Tring to Bletchley was between seventy-five and 
eighty miles an hour. North of Crewe, however, the train was worked by one of Mr. 
Webb’s coupled engines with 6ft. 6in. driving wheels, of the ‘‘ Charles Dickens” 
class. These engines have until recently been the standard express engines in 
use. The ‘‘ Charles Dickens” is now a famous engine, and well known to every 
habitual traveller between Manchester and London. Since February, 1882, this 





SIX-WHEELED COUPLED EXPRESS GOODS ENGINE, FIVE FEET DRIVING WHEELS. CYLINDERS 
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engine has run daily a double trip between these points, except when, of necessity, 
stopped for repairs, and on the 12th September, 1891, it completed its 2,651st trip, 
having accomplished the extraordinary feat of running 1,000,000 miles in nine years, 
219 days. During this time, in addition to the Manchester and London trips, ninety- 
two other journeys were made ; the total amount of coal consumed by it during the 
period being 12,515 tons. 

The ever-increasing weight of trains, caused by improved carriages, &c., and 
greater speed desired by the public, caused the frequent use of ‘‘ pilot” engines 
—a term used to describe the assistant engine when there are two attached to a 
train. This led Mr. Webb to consider the question of designing more powerful 
engines. He determined upon trying the experiment of applying the ‘‘com- 
pound” principle to an express passenger locomotive, with the idea that such an 
engine, properly constructed, would possess many advantages, and prove economical 
in working, in addition to attaining the desired result as regards increased power. 
The principle of a compound engine is this: the exhaust steam from the high 
pressure cylinder instead of passing away direct through the chimney (as is the 
case with an ordinary simple high pressure engine) is conveyed from one cylinder ata 
high pressure into another of larger diameter, where at a lower pressure it is again 
expanded and acts upon the piston and crank of a second pair of driving wheels, and 
made use of to the greatest possible extent before being discharged into the 
atmosphere, thus doing a maximum amount of work at a minimum cost. Mr. 
Webb’s system is an arrangement of three cylinders, two high pressure, acting 
on the rear, or ‘‘trailing” wheels, and one low pressure inside cylinder (into 
which the steam passes from the two outside cylinders) driving the middle wheels. 
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The first compound engine built was named ‘‘ Experiment,” and the results 
obtained from it, and others of the same pattern, were so satisfactory, that this type of 
engine, enlarged and improved in many details, is now recognized as the standard 
London and North-Western express passenger engine. 

The ‘‘ Marchioness of Stafford,” a splendid specimen of this class of engine, with 
6ft. driving wheels, was exhibited at the Inventions Exhibition ; it was awardeda gold 
medal, and was an object of much interest. The ‘‘ Jeannie Deans,” which was exhibited 
at the last Edinburgh Exhibition, is an engine with 7ft. driving wheels, and represents 
the latest batch of compounds turned out of the works. This class of engine is— 
with the one exception I shall mention directly—the most powerful that has been made 
at Crewe, and the increased size of the driving wheels renders it capable of attaining 
a higher speed than the others. The ‘‘ Jeannie Deans ” at the present time may be seen 
any day on the 2 p.m. Scotch express from Euston. This is one of the heaviest 
and fastest trains on the line. It consists frequently of from eighteen to twenty 
vehicles, among which are the heavy dining cars. But the driver, although not dis- 
daining a pull up the one in seventy gradient to Camden Town, to obtain a good 





COMPOUND EXPRESS PASSENGER ENGINE, ‘‘ MARCHIONESS OF STAFFORD.” SIX FEET DRIVING WHEELS. 
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start, would scorn the idea of ‘‘ Jeanie Deans” taking a ‘‘ pilot,” and he rattles his 
big load away down the country as easily as the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” took her four 
carriages with the Scotch racing train. 

Mr. Webb’s most recent achievement in compounds is the engine ‘‘ Greater 
Britain,” which, at this time of writing, has only been out of the shops a fortnight, but 
has already had the honour of conveying Her Majesty from Carlisle to Wolverhamp- 
ton, ex route from Scotland to Windsor last November. This is perhaps the most 
powerful engine that has ever been built. Although heavier than any other that has 
been made at Crewe, it is so constructed that there is no more than the usual weight 
on any one pair of wheels, and there is therefore no extra strain on the permanent 
way or bridges. This is brought about by the two pairs of driving wheels being placed 
in front of the fire-box, and an additional pair of small wheels, behind the fire-box and 
underneath the foot-plate, having half an inch of side play. The wheels under the 
front, or leading end, are fitted with Mr. Webb’s patent radial axle-box, so that, al- 
though of great length, the engine can travel over curves with complete safety. One 
of the chief features is the combustion chamber inside the barrel of the boiler, which 
has the effect of arresting the gases from the fire-box on their way to the chimney, 
causing all the heat developed by them to be made the utmost use of for generating 
steam. This engine, has attracted great attention in the engineering world. The Lon- 
don and North-Western engines collectively consume 3,095 tons of coal per day ; and 
seeing that compound engines have been proved in actual working to consume about 
six pounds of coal per mile less than other engines on the same work, and that they 
are daily taking loads without assistance, which any other type of engine would 
require two engines to work, it is evident that their invention and adoption has been 
of material advantage to the London and North-Western Railway Company. 
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The illustration of the ‘‘ Herschel” represents a class of engine originally built by 
Mr. Ramsbottom, which for many years was the most powerful express engine 
owned by the Company. Increased weight and speed of trains, however, rendered 
it not up to modern requirements, and most of the ‘‘ 6 feet 6 inch Ramsbottoms,” as 
they were called, have been rebuilt by Mr. Webb, and have now cylinders and boilers 
the same size as the ‘‘ Charles Dickens ”’ pattern. 

The goods engine with six coupled wheels five feet in diameter was designed by 
Mr. Webb. It has cylinders 18 inches in diameter, and is used for running the more 
important through express goods trains. A coal engine, by the same designer, is 
the standard pattern of engine used for working the heavy coal and mineral traffic. 
This engine is capable of working trains on the main line, consisting of forty-five 
loaded coal wagons, the total weight of such a train amounting to over 600 tons. 
The standard type of shunting engine is called a ‘‘ Special Tank.” This engine 
carries the water for feeding the boiler in a semi-circular tank fitted round the top of 
the boiler. It is capable of shifting heavy loads, and can be started and stopped very 
quickly—an important qualification with shunting engines. The eight-wheel side tank 
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passenger engine is used for working local passenger trains. It is a very handy 
engine, and can run, with equal facility, in either direction when working trains. It 
is so constructed as to be able to carry a sufficient supply of coal and water for 
a long day’s work. There are two models at Crewe which link the present 
and the past in locomotive building. One is an exact fac-simile of the ‘‘ Rocket” 
as it appeared at the Rainhill contest (the ‘‘ Rocket’’ now in South Ken- 
sington Museum is altered from its original state), the other is a working model 
of the compound engine ‘‘ Dreadnought.” The latter, at present in the Victorian 
Exhibition, has appeared at many previous exhibitions, and hundreds of pounds have 
been realized from pennies dropped in the slot, which set it in motion. The money 
collected in this way is always distributed to charities. Whether finality has been 
reached in locomotive development or not is a question time must decide, but judging 
from the leading record which the London and North-Western can show in railway 
history, it may be justly presumed that Crewe Works will still keep in advance of the 
motto ‘* Never Behind” of the town by being always a step in front of every other 
Railway Company. 

The following items of information show at a glance the great magnitude 
of this commercial undertaking. Capital, £101,000,000. Revenue per annum, 
11,580,000. Expenditure per annum, £6,229,000. Number of persons em- 
ployed by Company, 60,000. Number of persons employed in locomotive depart- 
ment, 18,000. Miles operated on, 2,700 ; engines owned, 2,620 ; carriages owned, 6,000 ; 
wagons owned, 57,000; carts, 3,500; horses, 3,500; steam ships, 20. Passengers 
carried annually, 63,000,000 ; weight of tickets issued annually, 50 tons ; tons of goods 
and minerals carried annually, 37,500,000. Number of stations, 800; signal cabins, 
1,500 ; signal levers in use, 32,000 ; signal lamps lighted every night, 17,000. Value of 
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work done at Crewe for various departments, £650,000 ; mileage per annum, 61,417,483 ; 
fuel consumed, 1,129,612 tons; water used 8,416,000 tons ; number of special trains 
run—passengers, 56,000 ; goods, 155,000. 

Crewe provides for the whole line. All the 18,000 men in the locomotive department 
are under the locomotive superintendent ; of these about 10,000 are drivers, firemen, 
cleaners, and mechanics, at the various steam sheds on the line. These are divided 
between the southern and northern divisions, Crewe being the dividing line. Mr. A. L. 
Mumford is the head of the ‘‘ running ” department for the southern, and Mr. G. Whale 
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for the northern division; they are responsible for everything connected with the 
working of trains so far as the locomotive department is concerned, and with Mr 
Earl, the manager of the works, Mr. Thompson, the signal superintendent, and 
Mr. Adamson, the outdoor superintendent of stationary engines, hydraulic, and 
water works, are the principal assistants to Mr. Webb. There are thirty-five 
‘“steam sheds” on various parts of the lines in which the locomotives are stabled, 
and all their many requirements while in active service attended to. There are also 
repairing shops at Longsight, Carlisle, Rugby, and Willesden ; these all receive the 
material they use from Crewe Works. The iron work for the carriages made at 
Wolverton, and the wagons made at Earlstown, is also made at Crewe. 
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BRAHAN CASTLE. 
By JULIA MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE AND LADY JEUNE. 
With Illustrations by THOMAS RILEY. 


HE traveller from Perth to the north of Scotland passes in that short distance 
through a country with a past more full of romance and stirring incident 

than almost any other part of the kingdom. The Athole country, the Grant territory, 
the homes of the Cummings, Mackintoshes, and Lords Lovat recall incidents and 
characters in Scottish history characteristic of the courage and bravery of those 
stern and courageous people with which their history teems. But while large 
tracts of country represent to those interested in the Scottish past the stage 
on which the wild drama was being enacted, the homes of the men and women 
who were the principal characters in those stirring times are comparatively un- 
known, from the general idea that the roughness and hardness of Scottish life 
left no space for the more refining influences that culture and education had 
brought to bear on English men and women, and that however high the rank and 
position of a Scottish chief, he was, of necessity, more or less, an interesting savage. 
The homes of Buccleuch and Hamilton and other great southern families were of a 
more civilized nature, and their representatives were brought into more general con- 
tact with English culture, but north of the Tay a complete ignorance existed as to the 
homes and castles of the great Highland chiefs, who were, in reality, in their own 
country, kings with unlimited power. The object of this short paper is to give a 
sketch of an old house, the home and birth-place for generations of one of the most 
powerful of the Highland chiefs, the influence politically of which no longer exists, 
but, as a monument of a past intimately connected with some of the most 
stirring incidents in Highland history, may have an interest on other grounds. Blair 
Castle, the home of the Dukes of Athole, Castle Grant, of the great Earls of Seafield, 
and Beaufort Castle, of the powerful family of Lovat, are the three great historical 
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Highland houses that the traveller passes after leaving Perth. They lie close to the 
old highway to the north, and near the railway, and after crossing the river Beauly, 
with the great mass of mountains to the north, capped by Ben Wyvis, one gets into 
what was long ago the country and stronghold of the Clan Mackenzie. Lying under 
the shadow of Wyvis, and almost hidden among the trees and woods which clothe 
the sides of the route which rises behind Brahan and above the river Conon, stands 
the old square house, flanked by two large towers, which for over two hundred and 
fifty years has been the dwelling-place of the family of Seaforths. 

Brahan Castle was built about the year 1630, by Colin, the first Earl of Seaforth, in 
deference to the advice of his guardian, the ‘‘ tutor of Kintail,” Sir Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, of Cogiach. 
Lord Seaforth in- 
tended to have built 
his castle further 
eastward, nearer 
Dingwall, but ‘‘ Sir 
Rory,” who himself 
intended to build 
somewhere in that 
direction, and 
which intention he 
afterwards carried 
out by Castle Leod, 
the home of the 
Earls of Cromartie, 
did not wish to be 
overshadowed by 
so powerful a neigh- 
bour as his nephew, 
who had been a 
most headstrong 
and tiresome ward. 
It was then one of 
the finest and state- 
liest houses in 
Scotland, and Lord 
and Lady Seafgrth 
divided their time 
between Brahan THE GOLDEN BED. 
and the Castle of 
Channory, which latter residence was close to the great Abbey of Channory and 
Fortrose, one of the wealthiest and most powerful of the great ecclesiastical houses 
in Scotland. Architecturally, Brahan has nothing to be said in its favour. Whatever 
beauty it possessed when it was one of the strongest and most powerful of the old 
Highland castles has disappeared, for when General Wade, who was quartered there 
for some years after the ‘‘ 45,” left it (though the Mackenzie’s chief had gone over 
to the Hanoverian side), it was considered too strong and powerful a place to be left 
untouched, and it was dismantled by order of the English General, and when the 
English army marched southward, along the roads which have immortalized General 
Wade’s memory, the winds and rain of heaven were allowed to blow undisturbed 
into the old house, which soon became 2!most a ruin. 

Colin died, leaving no son, and the title and estates passed to his brother, Earl 
George, who left little to be remembered by in the old house, though he occupied one 
of the most important positions in the stirring history of his time, save a fine old 
carved bed known as the ‘Golden Bed of Brahan.” It was brought over from Hol- 
land by a Colonel Mackenzie, a clansman, one of the many Scotchmen who in those 
days attained distinction by serving abroad, who intended it as a present to his old 
chief, Earl Colin, but on Colonel Mackenzie’s arriving at Brahan he found that Earl 
Colin was dead, and presented it to his successor, Earl George. The old hangings 
of the ‘‘ rich and sumptuous bed,” to quote the old deed of gift, ‘‘ were on a sea-green 
coloured velvet furniture, and were given by Colonel D. Mackenzie, who was sometime 
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in the service of the Earl of Seaforth, but afterwards went abroad and served with dis- 
tinction in the wars in Moscow and Flanders. There having by his merit and valour 
run through the inferior degrees of honour, he at length attained that of a Colonel 
of a Regiment of Foot, and married the daughter of the Count de Bredrod in Flanders, 
a descendant of the noble house of Nassau.” When the house was dismantled the 
bed seems to have been so carefully packed up and put away, that though the 
tradition remained of the ‘‘Golden Bed” it was treated as one of the fables of the 
family. Thirty years ago, in making some improvements in the stable, a gigantic case 

: ae was discovered, in 
which, on _ being 
opened, was found 
the Golden Bed and 
a few threads of the 
hangings of which 
all the glory was 
departed, but which 
are still preserved 
as a _ specimen 
of their pristine 
beauty. 

A flight of stone 
steps leads up to 
the front door, and 
turning to the left 
lies the library, a 
long, low room, 
panelled with dark 
pine and a fine 
ceiling of which 
only the old oak 
rafters remain. The 
room was originally 
part of the old hall 
of the Castle which 
had been divided. 
A picture of Rizzio 
and Darnley, given 
to “Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, first Baron 
of Kintail, hangs 
on the left as you 
enter the room, 
both having been 
given to him by 
Queen Mary, whose 
Chamberlain he 
was; and a small 
plan of the battle- 
field of Glensheil 
hangs as a pendant, 
showing the dispo- 

A CORNER OF THE LIBRARY. sition of the forces 

commanded by 

Lord Seaforth in 1716, 3,000 men of which were raised off his own property. The map 
is evidently drawn by some one with Hanoverian sympathies. The order signed 
‘* Seafort,” and dated Inverness, 20th of October, 1715, to Ronald MacDonald, hangs 
close by, telling him to ‘‘ march instantly with 200 men westward towards Lochness 
and drive here with you all the oxen and cowes fitt for provisiones, as alsoe what 
meall you can find upon such horses as falls in your way, and such of the 
owners as are loyale subjects shall be satisfy’d according to the true valoure of 
what shall be brought from them, faill not to execute this with all expedition as you 
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shall be answerable,” an order which Ronald no doubt faithfully carried out. It is in 
the Library that perhaps the dearest and most precious traditions of the house linger, 
for in that room Charles Edward dined and sat when he paid his visit to Lord and Lady 
Fortrose on the long and weary journey to the west after the defeat at Culloden. A 
room in the West Tower, the ‘‘ Duke of Gordon’s Room,” so called because it was 
always used by the last Duke of that name when on a visit, is the room in which the 
Prince slept, but the most authentic account of his visit is best given in the words of 
Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, who was told the story by ‘‘ Long Peggy,” a member of the 
Lentran family, a neighbour and a keen Jacobite, who saw the Prince while in the 
Castle. 

Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie says: ‘‘ ‘ Long Peggy’ was one of those admitted to a 
sight through the drawing-room door of Prince Charlie when he visited at this Castle 
in 1746. Lady Mary Stewart, wife of Kenneth, Lord Fortrose, was a keen Jacobite, 
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but Lord Fortrose having suffered in the cause with his father William, fifth Earl of 
Seaforth (forfeited in 1715) prudently withdrew to Kintail. Long Peggy begged of 
Lady Fortrose the Coffee Cup that the Prince used, and never allowed it to be rinsed 
out, and she also begged of my mother, who became Lady of Brahan in 1784, an old 
green velvet cushion on which the Prince rested his foot while conversing with Lady 
Fortrose, both of which were buried with her.” Lord Seaforth, Lady Fortrose’s 
father-in-law, retired on hearing of the Prince's arrival in the Highlands, to his west 
coast properties, where it is said, accompanied by the ‘‘ Minister,” a friend and sym- 
pathizer, he remained until the battle of Culloden finally annihilated the hopes of the 
Stuarts. The hall and dining-room of the Castle are the two finest rooms, the former 
with some fine tapestry and interesting pictures, one by Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
Mrs. Keith Stewart, a sweet little maiden in a white frock, which she holds up 
full of roses, a wreath of the same encircling her dainty head ; Earl Colin and Francis, 
Lord Seaforth, the first and last of the ennobled ancestors of the house, gaze on each 
other across the hall, and a picture of Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, the heiress of the 
last Lord Seaforth, the friend and devoted correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, the 
‘* gentle dame” of his lament at the fulfilment of the doom of the Seaforths, hangs 
by her father. 

The dining-room, long and wide, built over a hundred years ago and only just fin- 
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ished, contains the great historic picture by West, of the tradition of the origin of 
the family of Seaforth. The faces are portraits of Francis, Lord Seaforth, and members 
of the MacRae families of Kintail, who claim a descent as ancient as their chief. 
Alexander II. granted Colin FitzGerald, who saved his life out hunting, as much land 
as he could find in the shape of a stag’s head in Kintail, and they were the ‘‘ gift lands” 
so inextricably entwined with the fortunes and histcry of the Seaforth family. To the 
left of the picture hangs Isabella, Countess of Seaforth, the destroyer of Kenneth Og, 
the Wizard of the North, whose revenge for his cruel death brought such disaster on 
the house of Seaforth. Below her hangss the picture of her husband, Kenneth, second 
Earl, whose handsome face betrays the fatal weakness which led him into the position 
where Kenneth Og told his haughty wife that he had found others, whose charms 
were more potent than hers, and truth to tell Isabella 1s not an attractive lady. 
Opposite to her hangs a full-length portrait of the unhappy Mary Queen of Scots, 
and given by her to her faithful servant, Kenneth, Lord Kintail. As a pendant 
to Queen Mary is the picture of a pale-faced, sad-looking lady, in widow’s weeds, 
so white and forlorn that one sees no resemblance to her in the picture hanging 
opposite of the happy, smiling, girlish peeress, in her robes; the Eastern page- 
boy holding her coronet. Somehow sorrow seems more in keeping on the face 
of Lady Frances Herbert, daughter of the attainted Earl of Powis, mother of 
the forfeited and attainted Earl of Seaforth, and sister of Winnifred Herbert, the brave 
and beautiful Lady Nithsdale, than any joy or hope, for the long tale of family mis- 
fortune dates from the time when, in common with so many of their countrymen, the 
Seaforths threw in their lot with the ill-fated House of Stuart. The colleague of Mar, 
and one of the leaders of the Jacobite forces, her son William, fifth Earl, defeated the 
Earl of Sutherland at Bonar Bridge, and then collecting all the men of the clan that 
he could rally, marched southwards to Sherriffmuir, where over 3,000 Seaforth men 
were engaged. The attainder and forfeiture of nearly all the Highland estates and 
titles soon followed, and Seaforth followed his sovereign, King James VIII., into exile, 
at St. Germain, where, in company with his kinsman, Lord Powis, who had been created 
a Duke by the fugitive King, he received the empty honour of a Marquisate. Two 
years later, when the declaration of the war with Spain raised the hopes of the Jaco- 
bites, Seaforth again returned, and landing at Kintail, joined Lords Tullebardine, 
Marischal, and others, and fought a determined and bloody battle at Glensheil, where 
Seaforth was wounded. -It was the last flicker of the candle, for the Highlanders 
were forced to surrender, and Lord Seaforth returned to France never to return to 
Scotland. 

General Wade and a strong garrison were put into Brahan Castle, and the clan were 
called on to lay down their arms in the court-yard of the old house, where they had 
rallied so often round the standard of their King. The Mackenzies obeyed, making, 
however, the stipulation that they were to surrender their arms only to the English 
troops, and not to those of the Highland companies who had taken up arms against 
the Prince. General Wade’s report gives an impressive account of the surrender, 
which was very incomplete, for soon after the Government encountered the 
greatest difficulty in collecting the rents of the Seaforth property in Kintail, and which, 
after a few ineffectual attempts, owing to the bravery and devotion of Donald Murchison, 
Lord Seaforth’s factor, they were obliged to relinquish. 

Brahan for many years remained uninhabited and uncared-for, though one historic 
event took place beside its walls. In 1778 the Earl of Seaforth, who had been created 
an Irish Peer by George III., raised a regiment of 1,130 men, five hundred being his 
own vassals, and the remainder from among the neighbouring families of Mackenzie, 
the MacRaes of Kintail, the subject clan of Mackenzie rallying in large numbers to 
the call of their chief. In 1793 his successor again raised a regiment for the service 
of the King, and the notice calling on his men to rise and enlist, promising them ‘* high 
bounties and soldier-like entertainment, and that they will not be drafted into other 
regiments,” and winding up with the words ‘‘ Now for a go at the Mounseers, my 
boys,” still hangs in a room in the Castle. 

To the right of the steps at the entrance is a small door, which leads to the cellars 
over the dungeons of the old fortress, in one of which the ill-fated Montrose spent 
some weary days on his way to Edinburgh, after his capture in Assynt. How strange 
the irony of fate to find himself a prisoner in the house of one of his greatest friends 
and comrades, who, like himself, had fought for both King and Covenant, but who 
had escaped the cruel fate in store for him. 
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The panorama of the distant blue hills to the south, glowing with the deep rich 
purple of the heather, forms a fitting frame to the greensward stretching down to the 
River Conon and the walk along its banks. The grim Scotch firs, which seem to 
restrain the rushing torrent, and the mass of rhododendrons, which grow beneath their 
shadow, grow along the walk laid out by the ‘‘ Little Countess,” Frances Herbert, in 
imitation of the river walk of her old home at Powis Castle, and only terminate when 
the broad breast of the 
river opens out and the 
Rock of Brahan and the 
distant hills cast deep 
shadows on _ its _ still 
bosom. Into one of the 
deep pools of the river 
tradition says the jewels 
and plate of the family 
were thrown during the 
Rebellion, and among 
them a golden kettle of 
great value, which has 
given its name to the 
spot. The island holds 
the ruins of an old chapel, 
now buried under the 
decay of ages, and the 
stillness and loneliness is 
intensified in the darkness 
caused by the thick limes 
which fringe the banks 
and «throw their deep 
shadows over the silent 
waters. 

A large circle of beech 
trees close to the Castle 
marks the spot on which 
once stood a circle of 
large upstanding stones, 
probably the remains of 
the ancient worship of the 
country, but which have 
now disappeared, owing 
to the zeal of an improving 
factor, who, during the 
absence of Lord Seaforth 
in Barbados, broke them 
up to make roads. The 
garden, lying on a sunny 
slope to the south, 
stretches away below the 
Rock of Brahan, a large 
mass of conglomerate 
rock four miles in length, 
behind whose shadow lies 
the Loch of Ussie, which THE RIVER WALK. 

Owes its existence, so runs 

the tradition, to the magic stone thrown into the small well, which formerly existed 
there, by the wizard Coineach, when pursued by the revengeful Countess of Seaforth 
after he had foretold the doom of her house. On the stone falling into the well, the 
waters gushed out with enormous rapidity, flooding the surrounding district and filling 
the lake under whose waters lie the charm which will some day give the same gifts 
to the finder as those possessed by its ill-starred owner. 

A little to the left of the lake is a high rocky slope, at the foot of which not many 
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years ago stood eight curiously shaped stones, now unfortunately removed, or broken, 
known as ‘‘ Brodie’s Grave.” The tradition is that in the good old times the laird of 
Brodie, the head of a clan in Nairnshire (who were allies of the chiefs of the Mac- 
kenzies), and his seven sons, were on returning from a visit to his friend, informed that 
the MacDonalds-—-a powerful and warlike clan—were marching on Seaforth to attack 
him. Without waiting for rest or food, Brodie instantly returned to the assistance of 
Seaforth, and found him engaged in a fierce encounter at the foot of the rock, in which 
Brodie and his seven sons were slain, and at the end of the day were all buried on the 
field of battle. The spot and the last resting-place of the gallant allies of the Mac- 
kenzies and their followers is still shown with great delight by the poor people who 
reside on the hillside. 

The legends connected with the life of Coineach still linger all around the district, 
and are inextricably associated with Brahan and its neighbourhood. The fulfilment of 
his prophecy regarding the Seaforth family in the person of the last Lord Seaforth, the 
deaf and dumb Seaforth, who with his three bonnie sons was to be the last male of his 
race, and ‘‘ the dark-eyed woman from the East, with snow on her coif, who was to 
be the last Mackenzie,” is too long a story and too well known to need more than a 
passing mention here. The prophecy was well known and believed long before its 
fulfilment, and Sir Walter Scott, one of the oldest friends of the family, mentions its 
existence in a letter to Lockhart some time before it was accomplished. Such coin- 
cidences and the glamour and mystery connected with the superstitious belief of the 
Highlanders, give a poetry and reality to the traditions which linger about the old 
house, and which, in spite of all the materializing influences of modern days, will 
there, as in common with many other Scotch families, survive the destruction of many 
other more apparently stable things. 





DRAWN BY T. ERAT HARRISON, 
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IN observer of manners called upon to name to-day the two things 
that make it most completely different from yesterday (by which 
I mean a tolerably recent past) might easily be conceived to 
mention in the first place the immensely greater conspicuity 
of the novel and in the second the immensely greater con- 
spicuity of the attitude of women. He might perhaps be sup- 
posed even to go on to add that the attitude of women 
zs the novel, in England and America, and that these signs of 
the times have therefore a practical unity. The union is repre- 
sented at any rate in the high distinction of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is at once the 
author of the work of fiction that has in our hour been most widely circulated, and the 
most striking example of the unprecedented 4ind of attention which the feminine mind 
is now at liberty to excite. Her position is one which certainly ought to soothe a 
myriad discontents, to show the superfluity of innumerable agitations. No agitation, 
on the platform or in the newspaper, no demand for a political revolution, ever 
achieved anything like the publicity or roused anything like the emotion of the earnest 
attempt of this quiet English lady to tell an interesting story, to present an imaginary 
case. Robert Elsmere, in the course of a few weeks, put her name in the mouths of the 
immeasurable English-reading multitude. The book was not merely an extraordinarily 
successful novel; it was, as reflected in contemporary conversation, a momentous 
public event. 

No example could be more interesting of the way in which women, after prevailing 
for so many ages in our private history, have begun to be unchallenged contributors 
to our public. Very surely and not at all slowly the effective feminine voice makes 
its ingenious hum the very ground-tone of the uproar in which the conditions of its 
interference are discussed. So many presumptions against this interference have 
fallen to the ground, that it is difficult to say which of them practically remain. In 
England to-day, and in the United States, no one thinks of asking whether or no 
a book be by a woman, so completely has the tradition of the difference of dignity 
between the sorts been lost. In France the tradition flourishes, but literature in 
France has a different perspective and another air. Among ourselves, I hasten to 
add, and without in the least undertaking to go into the question of the gain to 
literature of the change, the position achieved by the sex formerly overshadowed 
has been a well-fought battle, in which that sex has again and again returned to the 
charge. In other words, if women take up (in fiction for instance) an equal room in 
the public-eye, it is because they have been remarkably clever. They have carried the 
defences line by line, and they may justly pretend that they have at last made the 
English novel speak their language. The history of this achievement will not be 
completely written, of course, unless a chapter be devoted to the resistance of the 
men. It would probably then come out that there was a possible form of resistance 
of the value of which the men were unconscious—a fact that indeed only proves their 
predestined weakness. 

This weakness finds itself confronted with the circumstance that the most serious. 
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the most deliberate and most comprehensive attempt made in England, in this later 
time, to hold the mirror of prose fiction up to life has not been made by one of the 
hitherto happier gentry. There may have been works, in this line, of greater genius, 


MARY AUGUSTA WARD (MRS; HUMPHRY WARD). ENGRAVED BY W. BISCOMBE GARDNER AFTER A 
PICTURE BY JULIAN STORY. 


of a spirit more instinctive and inevitable, but I am at a loss to name one of an 
intenser intellectual purpose. It is impossible to read Rodert Elsmere without feeling 
it to be an exceedingly matured conception, and it is difficult to attach the idea of 
conception at all to most of the other novels of the hour; so almost invariably do 
they seem to have come into the world only at the hour's notice, with no pre-natal 
history to speak of. Remarkably interesting is the light that Mrs. Ward's celebrated 
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study throws upon the expectations we are henceforth entitled to form of the critical 
faculty in women. The whole complicated picture is a slow, expansive evocation, 
bathed in the air of reflection, infinitely thought out and constructed, not a flash of 
perception nor an arrested impression. It suggests the image of a large, slow- 
moving, slightly old-fashioned ship, buoyant enough and well out of water, but with 
a close-packed cargo in every inch of stowage-room. One feels that the author has 
set afloat in it a complete treasure of intellectual and moral experience, the memory 
of all her contacts and phases, all her speculations and studies. 

Of the ground covered by this broad-based story the largest part, I scarcely need 
mention, is the ground of religion, the ground on which it is reputed to be most easy 
to create a reverberation in the Anglo-Saxon world. ‘‘ Easy,” here is evidently 
easily said, and it must be noted that the greatest reverberation has been the product of 
the greatest talent. It is difficult to associate Robert Elsmere with any effect cheaply 
produced. The habit of theological inquiry (if indeed the term inquiry may be applied 
to that which partakes of the nature rather of answer than of question) has long 
been rooted in the English-speaking race ; but Mrs. Ward’s novel would not have had 
so great a fortune had she not wrought into it other bribes than this. She gave it, 
indeed, the general quality of charm, and she accomplished the feat, unique, so far as I 
remember, in the long and usually dreary annals of the novel with a purpose, of carrying 
out her purpose without spoiling her novel. The charm that was so much wind in the 
sails of her book was a combination of many things, but it was an element in which 
culture—using the term in its largest sense—had perhaps most to say. Knowledge, 
curiosity, acuteness, a critical faculty remarkable in itself and very highly trained, the 
direct observation of life and the study of history, strike the reader of Robert Elsmere 
—rich and representative as it is—as so many strong savours in a fine moral ripeness, 
a genial much-seeing wisdom. Life, for Mrs. Humphry Ward, as the subject of a 
large canvas, means predominantly the life of the thinking, the life of the sentient 
creature, whose chronicler, at the present hour, so little is he in fashion, it has been 
almost an originality on her part to become. The novelist is often reminded that he 
must put before us an action; but it is, after all,a question of terms. There are 
actions and actions, and Mrs. Ward was capable of recognizing possibilities of 
palpitation without number in that of her hero’s passionate conscience, that of his 
restless faith. Just so in her admirable appreciation of the strange and fascinating 
Amiel, she found in his throbbing stillness a quantity of life that she would not have 
found in a snapping of pistols. 

This attitude is full of further assurance; it gives us a grateful faith in the 
independence of view of the new work which she is believed lately to have brought 
to completion, and as to which the most absorbed of her former readers will wish her 
no diminution of the skill that excited on behalf of adventurers and situations 
essentially spiritual, the suspense and curiosity that they had supposed themselves 
to reserve for mysteries and solutions on quite another plane. There are several 
considerations that make Mrs. Ward’s next study of acute contemporary states 
as impatiently awaited as the birth of an heir to great possessions; but not the 
least of them is the supreme example its fortune, be it greater or smaller, will offer of 
the spell wrought to-day by the wonderful art of fiction. Could there be a greater 
proof at the same time of that silent conquest that | began by speaking of, the way in 
which, pen in hand, the accomplished sedentary woman has come to represent, with 
an authority widely recognized, the multitudinous, much-entangled human scene? | 
must in conscience add that it has not yet often been given to her to do so with the 
number of sorts of distinction, the educated insight, the comprehensive ardour of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


H. J. 
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HOW PIANOS ARE MADE. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
With Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON. 


— VAST wood-yard that mounts up, tier upon tier of 
baulk and plank into the clouds, and is met there 
by what one might call an aerial repetition of itself ; 
for on the roofs of a series of buildings several tall 
stories high in the heart of Kentish Town Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons have constructed a further 
store of woods, not ‘‘all a-blowing, all a-growing ” 
+ but all ‘‘a-drying,” until such time as they may be 
— - y fit to share in the mechanism of the most popular 
{ ) . P - , H ali 
Nc dI\\) instrument of the century, the pianoforte. Making 
ys i m4) ea | 2 tour of the works we begin with a stroll through 
4 (GS) symmetrical piles of timber packed close and in 
J+ order upon the firm earth, and afterwards ascend by 
= elevator or stairway to the storage on the roofs. 
Here the timber stacks rise high above us just as 
they did in the yard. We might fancy ourselves still on the level ground but 
for certain glimpses of a busy world below us, with its street traffic of bus and 
waggon, its rush of railway trains, and all the miscellaneous life of a great 
city. Each plank is separately wedged, free from touch of its fellow, so that 
the wind -may circulate through the great stacks as it circulated through their 
branches when they rustled in the breezes of their native hills and valleys. They 
have been brought from all parts of the world, these drying timbers on this 
Kentish Town roof. Here are oaks from English woods; Kawri pines from 
New Zealand forests; cedars from the Philippine Islands; mahogany, spruce, 
black walnut, beech and other woods from other lands; the United States supplying 
several varieties, notably a beautiful white timber known as ‘‘ American poplar.” 
This is what our guide calls ‘‘a very grateful wood under treatment,” possessing 
besides a certain freedom of response to the planer and the carver all the vibrating 
power that belongs to most of the hard, close-grained trees. Before any of these 
woods, however excellent their quality, are ready for their ultimate destiny in the 
factory, they must be from three to five years old, not simply dating from the time 
they fell before the woodman’s axe, but from the day their journeys over land and sea 
ended in the Grafton Road, Lendon, where they enter the Kentish Town piano factory. 
In some cases the woods are not used for eight years after they are unloaded here. 
They have all to undergo that system of drying that may be said to be without 
system, since it is the primitive method of drying by the simple aid of nature. The 
timbers are exposed to the air, in all weathers, hot or cold, in rain and tempest. Now 
and then the wind makes frantic efforts to remove them into the adjacent roadways, 
but they are moored to their high-in-the-air quarters with iron bonds. ‘‘ Whistle 
the wind never so fiercely”’ through their avenues and airways they stand firm and 
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ready for the day when they are carried indoors to undergo a year of probation 
in a moderate atmosphere of artificial heat. By this time the sap is dried up within 
them. There has been no steaming and forcing of the sap away from the fibre which 
it nourishes as it dries; it has been amalgamated with the wood, closed up and 
imprisoned dry and resinous, so that when the musical wire of the piano is struck the 
dried and resinous sap, broken up into infinitesimal particles, acts like so many tiny notes 
that sing among the fibres of the wood and help to give tone to the instrument. The 
handicraftsman when he manipulates the woods that come to him thus prepared will 
make them all take part in the general chorus ; the pinewoods shall by and by sing 
as finely in the genial atmosphere of the factory as they sang to the tempest when they 
tossed their lofty heads in the northern winds of their mountain homes ; the Italian 
walnut-wood shall be clear and ringing in the “mére of the new choir; and the 
Philippine cedars shall mur- ” 
mur their love-songs as 
sweetly as when they whis- 
pered them to dusky beauties 
in the sunlands of eastern 
seas. 

Over four hundred tons of | 
choice selected timber are 
stacked on these roofs,-frown- | 
ing over the adjacent buildings | 
like some feudal castle of old. 
The tale of quantity is con- | 
tinued in yards and inner 
rooms. Timber here, there, | 
and everyivhere, and always | 
numbered. Because it is in 
masses, stacked on all sides, 
it is by no means an unknown 
quantity. Each parcel bears 
its ticket; each plank and 
baulk has its history. Cor- 
responding numbers identify | 
every scrap to the smallest 
stave in the books of the firm. 
No proud bit of timber from 
some grand domain need fear | 
that it will be mixed up un- | 
recognized amidst the vaga- 
bond pines and beeches of a 
foreign shore. And by the 











way this system of check is a UDO. OMS. fo 
notable feature of the com- , 
mercial management of the IN THE SAW-MILL. 

factory. Every detail of la- 


bour, skilled or unskilled, is recorded. In the multifarious operations of each 
shop there is no chance of a man scamping his work if he would. His hand is always 
visible. The eyes of numbers and records are always upon him. He and what he 
has done are duly registered. They belong to the history of the house. Ten years 
hence the work he is doing to-day might be challenged; or the labour of ten 
years back might be brought up for or against him. The foreman has only to turn to 
the books to learn at once who made or fitted any one particular piece of work in 
any one particular piano selected from the thousands that have gone out to all parts 
of the world. 

While we are on the ground-floor we pass through the japanning room, where the 
iron frames are enamelled and polished. One notices here, as one noticed later, that a 
good deal of what is called ‘‘ elbow grease” is used in the making of a piano ; it is 
not by any means all the work of machinery this business ; the hand is a great factor, 
and the japanner is not the least important of the labourers who help to finish the good 
work of the more skilled artisan. While we are on the ground-floor of the famous 
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factory we also make the acquaintance of the engine-house to find that the universal 
servant, steam, after it has done with the piston-rod and the fly-wheel, goes off in 
many pipes all over the works supplying heat and vapour for various purposes, 
steaming wood that has to be bent into various circular shapes, boiling glue, and 
providing the supple quality that walnut veneer must possess before it can be dealt 
with as a decorator anda strengthener of other first-class timbers. On this same 
ground-floor we are introduced into one of the most interesting of the many shops in a 
notable establishment. It is called the ‘‘ The saw-mill.” A pleasant perfume of saw- 
dust and shavings and a genial warmth meet us here, in contrast with the cold 
wind we left outside blowing upon the dry woods. In the saw-mill all is geniality. 
Even the humming whirr of the circular cutters isagreeable. It is full of a fascinating 
variety of mechanical music. There is the small insidious ribbon-saw with its sharp 
falsetto note; the tenor-like tones of the minor circular-saw ; the baritone of the 
eccentric; and the deep bass of the planer that is grouting its way through the 
etiainasanninanpierinitareieiplti : 
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CLAMPING GRAND PIANO CASE, 


hardest of seasoned beech. And all the while the little heaps of sawdust and 
shavings increase, and the piles of straight timbers and square blocks are changed into 
curious shapes which we shall meet later in the day as they pass through their strange 
evolutions before losing their identities in the completed pianos, upright and grand, 
for the cottage and the palace. Everything that a saw or a planer or a boring, 
polishing or refining machine can do is done in this shop. One of the saws is called 
‘*the drunkard.” ‘‘Why?” we asked. ‘‘ Because it wobbles and rolls,” was the 
reply, and it was true indeed ; but the strange many-toothed disc wobbled and rolled 
to some purpose, its eccentric setting giving it an enormous power and an action as 
true as the most sober of the many seriously sober-looking implements around it. 
There was a planer close by which made four thousand revolutions in a minute. 
Moreover it planed four sides of an object at once, and ran through material at the 
rate of fifteen feet a minute. 

Adjoining the saw-mill is the veneer store-room. Here are layers of walnut and 
other veneers that have the appearance of dressed skins ready for the bookbinder. 
Many of them are quite as costly as the most choice preparations for the binder’s art. 
The veneer used for the higher decorative work in cabinet-making and piano cases is 
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made from the great burrs or warts that are seen on old misshapen trees. Falstaff 
boasted of turning diseases to commodities ; that is what the cabinet-maker does 
with trees that are knotted with abnormal growths ; and very costly commodities they 
are. When a sufficiently large burr is found it is cut away and shaved by a wonder- 
fully ingenious and powerful razor into sheets about double the thickness of ordinary 
cardboard. The ebullition of the sap that has been going on for many years produces 
that beautiful floral-like figure which you see in the finest piano cases. The sheets of 
wood are of exquisite colour, rich in browns and fascinating in varied tones of smoky- 
looking greys, the figures curiously matching each other as the knife shaves down to 
the tree itself. At first the veneers are brittle, but softened with water and a slight 
mixture of glue they become as pliable as leather and in many respects as strong. 
The fibre running in every kind of eccentric way gives exceptionally great binding 
strength, so that " 
when it is amalga- 
mated with other 
wood the combina- 
tion is strong as 
iron. Veneering in 
the old days, when 
it was difficult to 
obtain mahoganies 
and other expen- 
sive timber, was 
more or less of a 
disguise ; but to- 
day it is adopted 
for decorative pur- 
poses, and so com- 
plete is the modern 
method that the 
veneer practically 
becomes part and PREPARING IRON FRAME FOR ENAMELLING. 

parcel of the under- 

lying wood. At the same time one notices that as a rule the cases of pianos made 
for sea and tropical countries are constructed of solid unveneered timber, and 
in some instances bound with brass. For these as indeed for all instruments 
the new method of tuning and the check-repeater action are a special boon. 
A child can manipulate the tuning-key in vogue here. The wrest-plank and bearings 
are of solid iron instead of wood, and the tuning-pins are at the top of the wrest- 
plank in a direct line with the strings instead of at right angles with them. 
The tuning is effected by means of a simple nut and screw that can be turned with 
ease by the thumb and finger alone. What an improvement this is on the old peg 
system any one not an expert who has ever tried to tune a piano or connect a single 
string can well understand ; while the professional tuner now gets through his work 
in half the old time, and fifty per cent. more efficiently. This is only one of the many 
improvements the piano has undergone at the hands of Brinsmead and Sons. But 
an elevator on this ground floor (which we have found it so difficult to leave) is waiting 
for us, and we ascend to the highest shop in the buildings, whence we shall descend 
shop by shop concurrently with the creation of a piano, until we arrive at ‘‘ the 
chamber of horrors,” where we propose to write ‘‘ Finis” upon these brief 
descriptive notes. 

‘** What is the chamber of horrors?” All in good time, mes amis. Meanwhile we 
have arrived upon the first floor of the shops next the roof. Here the backs of the 
pianos are mostly being put together. Many of the pieces of wood which we observed 
in the sawmill in course of manipulation for backs and cases are here in the hands of 
workmen who know their use in building up the instrument which so far as 
construction goes may be said to have its beginnings in this room. Referring back 
for a moment to the registration of woods and work it may be mentioned that every 
part of the piano made by hand or by machinery is similarly numbered for identi- 
fication, and stored in careful order ; so that a workman need never inquire for his 
materials ; they are collected and placed with care and precision, very much on the 
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plan no doubt adopted by one of the great watch factories, where every part of a watch 
is stored in its separate box, so that a man has only to pick up the several parts and 
put them together ; and in case you make a break you have only to mention the wheel 
or what not and write to the factory for a new one; but this is too mechanical an 
arrangement for a piano factory though the principle is an excellent one. Skilled 
judgment, deft fingers, good taste, and a cultivated imagination—all have their calls 
and uses in the manufacture of a piano. 

In the adjoining shop we come upon the sounding boards. The bridges are being 
adjusted, the pins 
driven in; and here for 
the first time we get 
a tone as of music, not 
what a fastidious per- 
son would call music, 
| it is only the twanging 
| of strings, but it is the 
sound we have been 
expecting ; it may be 
called the key-note of 
this paper. There is not 
only a skeleton piano 
in every cupboard at 
Brinsmead’s but in 
every shop. So perfect 
is the modern iron 
construction of the 
piano that add a key- 
board, the so-called 
skeleton is playable. 
One might take it 
home and use it with- 
outa case. It is simply 
a piano undressed ; as 
we wander from shop 
to shop we find it 
everywhere not always 
finished but often 
simply waiting to be 
clothed. Here in this 
shop, where we hear 
the first sound of 
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(GAS of the wires are steel, 
: oe plated with copper; 

s others are  copper- 

= — ——__ —___— plated with a new kind 
STRENGTHENING A SOUNDING BOARD, USING GOBARS. of white metal. The 

united tension of the 

strain of the strings on the iron frame of a piano is about twenty-two tons. 
What strikes one in watching the workmen is the careful and minute attention 
to detail. Patience is a special virtue in this piano factory. Wood is continually 
being wrestled with and controlled. The sounding board receives formidable 
attention and requires it. It is always being held down as it were. Passing a flight 
lower in our gradual descent to “rra firma for example, we come upon several 
curious arrangements, that look like collections of the unstrung bows of ancient 
archers. They are bent between a false roof, and what turns out to be a sounding 
board, bringing upon every square foot of it a level pressure. They represent 
at least a force of twelve tons upon the board. Readers of the life of Mozart will 
recall his commendations of Stein, one of the early makers of pianos who ‘‘ guarantees 
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the solidity of the sounding-board” said the famous composer, ‘‘ for when he has 
finished one he exposes it to the air, the sun, the rain, the snow, in a word to the 
inclemency of the weather until it cracks; then by means of tongues which he fixes 
solidly with glue he fills up the cracks. When a sounding board is thus prepared one 
may be sure that no accident will happen to it.” The sounding boards in the 
Kentish Town factory undergo, as we have seen, not only years of the natural preparation 
that Stein thought necessary, but the wood is so manipulated that there is no chance 
of crack or flaw, and wherever glue is used even in the casing of the piano it is 
subjected to such 

pressure that every — 
particle that has =— = 
not penetrated into : 
the natural pores of 
the wood is forced : 
out ; and the glue 
itself is of the most 
refined character, 
“‘far sweeter and 
even more whole- 
some if you ate it | 
than much of the - 
gelatine that is oki + is 
made into confec- } 
tionery,” remarks 
our guide. Wher- 
ever we found glue 
in use it was notice- - b, i 
able that there was — ; 
no unpleasant 
smell ; indeed one 
of the notable remi- 
niscences of the . 
factory is its agree- 
able atmosphere of 
clean woody per- 
fume. We = are 
pausing to make 
these few observa- 
tions in what is 
called ‘‘the grand 
sounding - board 
shop,” and here are TUT, Se pehelt 
more skeletons, but & ihe 

most of them are : 

now in the hands FITTING ACTION TO GRAND. 

of expert work- 

men, who are fitting them with their outer garments of wood or tuning those 
which are ready to pass into their next stage of evolution. These instruments are 
here practically undergoing their first tuning at the hands of apprentices who give the 
strings their first indications of correct scale. A piano is tuned by nine or ten different 
tuners before it goes to its final operator and it begins considerably above concert- 
pitch. A deck piano for a great steamship company was being finished here and 
another undergoing repair. The latter had been two or three voyages to the East with- 
out requiring to be tuned. It had now come home to be overhauled. If its musical 
speech were intelligent and intelligible language what stories it could tell, what social 
romances of the sea, what sentimental episodes,what strange reminiscences ! 

Another flight of stairs in our downward passage brings us to ‘‘ the grand fitting 
shop.” We enter it literally through a tunnel of grand pianos. Here the last touches 
are given to skeletons, and in some instances to the instruments in all their glory of 
decoration and polish. Here are two pianos the cases of which have been designed 
by Caldecott, finc cxamples of massive work relieved by a deft and striking border of 
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superb carving. They are destined for the music-rooms of two new ocean steamers. 
The case of a Brinsmead grand is in one piece of bent wood, cut into different 
thicknesses, a very remarkable example of what can be done with the hardest timber 
through the persuasive powers of heat, glue, and machinery. On this floor of far- 
reaching shops are several cases undergoing a final screw and cramp pressure, the 
last piece of coercion to which it is necessary to subject the beautifully rounded 
structure. Each enveloping case in the cramp and screw embrace is a finely wrought 
piece of American 
walnut, the most 
popular wood at 
present for pianos, 
and largely used 
for furniture of all 
kinds. It was Gil- 
bert Scott who 
gave the first im- 
petus to its adop- 
tion, more particu- 
larly in this country. 
It is worth to-day 
tenpence half-penny 
\ a foot. Twenty 
4 years ago. they 

made fences of it 

J in many parts of 
the United States. 

From the first the 

manufacturer has 




















x. always done his 
es best to present the 
Se an piano artistically. 
bE —— The spinet and the 
. . s harpsichord were 


a *f = often very daintily 
bound, as it were, 
in pretty inlaid 
woods. Many of 

Ps them are still ex- 
tant and are artistic 
examples of correct 
work. As an ac- 
companiment to a 
quartett of the 

i period the spinet 

has still a sympa- 

: thetic jingle : how 

STRINGING. effective it was in 

Oliva at the Ly- 

ceum when the evening closed in with the old-fashioned song and its sweetly 
harmonized refrain! It was for the harpsichord that Mozart wrote his sonatas, 
which shows how much genuine imagination went into his work. Berlioz is 
by some credited with a still higher fancy. He regarded the piano as too talkative. 

A composer, he contended, should originate his melodies and harmonies from the 

depths of his own soul, and should shun intercourse with his piano lest this repository 
of so many musical confidences should tell him apparent secrets which would be 
recognized by the percipient in such matters as old stories. 

We pass on through several well ordered stores containing many shelves of carefully 
arranged packets. Here are the white ivory keys which dainty fingers and strong are 
to press in many lands. Close by we come upon parcels of felt, that is used for the 
hammers. It is almost as white as the ivory itself, made of the very finest wool and 
compressed until it is a thick pliable material graded as to thickness for the various 
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strings, the higher notes demanding a hammer of exceptional hardness. In another 
corner of shelves are collected the pins that carry the wires, and the new tuning pin, 
with its ingenious nut and simple method of binding the string. Next we come upon 
all kinds of screws and tools, coloured cloths for bearings, hinges, pedals, candle- 
brackets and every other miscellaneous kind of fitting that belongs to the modern 
piano. The same system of numbering and book-keeping previously noted is apparent 
here, with its debtor and creditor accounts and its other checks of work and cost. 
It is only by the severest system of record and personal discipline, that great factories 
can be conducted without fuss and friction. Leaving these museums of mechanical 
contrivances, keys, screws and ingenious devices for saving labour and giving lasting 
qualities to every detail of the work that is put into a piano, we arrive at the final 
fitting shop. Every shop it seems to us is more or less of a fitting shop. All over 
the place workmen are engaged ih adding something to instruments in course of 
construction, or justifying something that has already been done ; but the shop we 
have now entered is that in which the final fittings are supposed to be accomplished. 
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IN THE SPECIAL FITTING ROOM, 


Here we found the work of tuning in full blast. Single notes and double, chords, in 
many keys both major and minor, trills, runs, bits of scale, now and then a dash of 
harmony and even a hint or two of melody ; but all jumbled into what was indeed a 
general ‘‘ tuning up,” as if some strange and curious orchestra were preparing for 
some strange and curious concert. Oddly enough the tuners had a distinct and 
interesting competition in several unwearied songsters that piped, often high above 
their discordant sounds and often with pure snatches of melodious song. They were 
canaries, sweet and gentle links between the workshop and the home. Almost the 
last canary the present writer had seen in a cage was in connection with the wreck of 
a yacht off the Goodwins. The victorious life-boat had arrived in port with the crew 
and passengers of the lost vessel. Some of the household gods, or one might better 
say the ocean-going baggage of the rescued had been brought ashore. One of the 
strongest of the life-boat crew, who had been first and foremost in the rescue, 
was carrying a canary in a cage, and carrying it as proudly as if it had been 
the greatest treasure-trove of the time. The canaries in the fitting room of the 
Kentish Town piano works seemed to be great favourites, and the more the men tuned 
the more energetically they sang. It is in this shop that the simplex action fitting is 
done, and in the adjoining room skilled workmen are engaged in adding to the other 
perfections of the modern piano the perfect check-repeater, one of the special inventions 
that years ago made the Brinsmeads famous in the piano-making world. Several artists 
were at work in a quiet corner of this department, upon pieces of a decoration which has 
happily taken the place of the old fret-work with which pianos at one time were mostly 
fronted ; they were making marquetry adornments for the more costly instruments, 
having before them various exquisite designs. In these days the fine arts work their 
humanising way into all branches of industry. It is quite in keeping with the elevating 
influences of music that the painter, the carver and the artist in marquetry should 
lend their aid to the beautifying of the piano. 
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At length we are again on the ground-floor of the factory. The noise and hum of 
the works are shut off. We have arrived, our guide tells us, at the chamber of 
horrors. Dim recollections of certain wax-work exhibitions, and realistic tableaux of 
battle, murder, and sudden death in Paris, London and New York, occur to one. 
Presently the door of the mysterious hall is open. Unlike every other chamber of 
horrors we have seen it is very light and airy. There are top lights and side lights. 
The room is indeed bathed in a flood of light. In the centre are a collection of pianos 
awaiting their turn to be finally passed either for delivery to railway station, dock-yard 
or Wigmore Street where the general show-rooms are situated. ‘‘ The last stage of 
all,” remarks our guide closing the door behind us. One might be pardoned for 
thinking that the pianos whose 
evolution we had watched had 
been submitted to every test, but 
itis not so. ‘* Here,” says our 
guide, ‘‘each piano before it is 
sent out is subjected to a final 
criticism and examination. It is 
the workmen who have chris- 
tened the room the chamber of 
horrors, for the reason that if 
one of them is sent for to this 
department, he knows there is 
something wrong, something to 
complain of, or something to be 
mentioned by way of warning in 
the future ; I am bound to say it 
is very seldom that a workman 
is carpeted here ; and the fact of 
its rarity no doubt makes the 
occasion all the more serious.” 
The light in the chamber is made 
effectively strong, so that every 
part of a piano may not only be 
sounded but seen, every detail 
examined. 

——s Probably very few persons 
A TUNEFUL CORNER. who play upon them ever think 
of the tremendous amount of 
work that is put into pianos. The history of the instrument shows that much 
of the perfection is due to the manner in which composers and musicians untrained 
in the mechanical arts, have lent their aid to the maker in the matter of suggestion and 
invention. Schumann among the great masters interested himself in the mechanism of 
the piano. He invented a contrivance for strengthening the fingers of the executant, 
the third especially, and incapacitated himself thereby as a pianist but what the world 
lost by this accident to the inventor it gained in his permanent work as a composer. 
Thalberg knew thoroughly the principles and mechanical necessities of the manu- 
facturer. In a paper which he wrote on the piano, referred to and quoted at length in 
the report of the jury of the London Exhibition of 1851, he gives a most concise and 
at the same time graphic description of the best characteristics of the piano, which 
since the famous Exhibition year has been strengthened and improved in a thousand 
ways ; though the principles laid down by Thalberg remain the foundation of all the 
inventive skill and sincerity of construction which go to the making of a fine piano. 
‘‘In this instrument,” says Thalberg, ‘‘the object is to convey from the point 
where the finger acts upon the string, all the delicacy of action of the finger, 
so that the piano may participate to a certain extent in the sensibility of touch which is 
observable in the harp, and which is in consequence of the finger acting immediately on 
the string, in that instrument without the intervention of any other mechanism. The 
power of the piano depending on the quantity of matter brought into vibration ; the 
resonance or the perfection of that vibration depending on the correct proportion of 
its parts ; and the accuracy of intonation depending on the nature of the bridging, the 
proportions of the strings, and their arrangement with regard to the blow of the 
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hammer—which are all most admirable ; while the action of depending on the peculiar 
mechanism employed far surpasses everything else of the kind, for it enables the player 
to communicate to the strings all that the finest-formed and most skilful hand can 
express ; and becomes as it were a part of himself, reflecting every shade of his feelings, 
from the most powerful to the softest and most delicate sounds. This action is 
indeed so perfect, particularly inits power of delicate repetition, that if any note is 
missed in execution it is the fault of the player and not of the instrument.” 

There was a good deal of the foresight that belongs to imagination in this vivid 
tribute to the pianoforte of 1851. What would Thalberg have said to the piano of 
to-day, with its check repeater action, its easy method of tuning, its fine resonance of 
tone, its delicacy and its organ-like power! Since the date of his paper something 
like five hundred improvements in connection with the instrument have been patented, 
many it is true of a somewhat frivdlous character, but nevertheless of the greatest 
utility, including several of the Brinsmead patents which belong to the greatest advance 
in pianoforte mechanism of our day. One is delighted to endorse the ideal character 
of the instrument as an interpreter of a fine player’s sentiment and feeling when before 
we leave the factory a master sits down to one of the pianos about to be shipped to an 
Indian palace, and extemporises in various keys and in many times and measures, 
appealing to the fancy with suggested reminiscences of wind swept-seas and dreamy 
lakes, of busy streets and purling brooks, hints of love and passion, with interludes of 
operatic memories of Wagner, Verdi and Balfe—if one may name these two tuneful 
composers with the immortal master of dramatic orchestration—not to mention bits 
of orchestral accompaniments to famous plays ; an ol/apodrida of melody and harmony 
of familiar strains and fanciful interpretations of current thought, and feeling which 
(if one were Hans Christian Anderssen) might result in a story of how the new music 
vibrating through the hearts of the polished woods of the case and the bearers within 
compensated them for their exile and imprisonment ; the sounding board particularly 
pluming herself on achieving the height of a lovely destiny, regarding herself, of 
course, as the chief and perhaps the only singer in the instrument destined to charm 
and adorn a palace. 

As we leave the great factory with its three hundred busy workmen, and its grand 
march of pianoforte evolution, the sounds of tuning follow us out into the prosaic 
streets. Distance gives it something of the weird harmonies of the old-fashioned 
£olian harp, and the idea is @ propos of the dominating fancy that haunts you after a 
time in a piano factory. You feel that dealing with sounding boards and vibrating 
casings, inventors, and mechanics are after all unconsciously engaged in giving 
fresh and idealised voices to ‘‘ mountain and to forest, to the quivering aspen and the 
sturdy oak,” with all their unspoken memories of sighing gales, songs of birds, the leafy 
rustlings of summer and the rush of winter winds, the silent music of the budding 
spring, and the golden time of harvest, and all the other poetic harmonies that crowd 
the composer’s fancy when he strives to interpret the soul of Nature, listening to 
‘‘ what unshorn Apollo sings to the touch of golden wires.” 











THE MOSQUES OF TLEMCEN. 
Written and Illustrated by EDGAR BARCLAY. 


was not until I visited Tlemcen that I realized how thoroughly 

Saracenic in character are the towns of the islands in the Bay of 
Napies. Those who have visited Procida, Ana, Capri, or Forio in 
the island of Ischia, can perfectly picture the appearance of the 
Hadhar. In the streets of Tlemcen however the uniformity of white 
wall is relieved here and there by some piece of architectural 
elegance. The illustration given of a doorway is an example. 
Whilst sketching this subject, a poor negro sat on the ground 
strumming a tambourine and singing for alms; in response, the mistress of the house 
opened her door and poured figs into a bag which the negro kept ready to receive such 
gratuities. The incident was concluded in a moment, and the action caused by thus 
giving in kind instead of in money, realized the biblical expression relating to the good 
wife, ‘‘ She reacheth forth her hands to the needy.” 

The glory of Tlemcen lies in its mosques. An Arab record shows that sixty-one 
formerly adorned the city, but of this imposing list I could only discover ten. The more 
important of these structures are planned upon similar lines. They are oblong 
enclosures, externally plain white walls, the minaret and grand portal being the only 
decorative features. The chief entrance, at one end, leads to an open court, in the 
centre of which is a fountain, and on three of its sides a corridor with arched colonnade, 
in the manner of a medizval cloister. On the fourth, the one opposite the entrance, 
is the mosque proper, ‘‘ El Jamad,” the place of assembly. This is usually open to 
the court, and consists in a series of horseshoe arches that support a flat roof, and 
springing from successive rows of low columns that run at right angles to those 
which constitute the facade of the mosque. In the outer wall, in the depth of the 
building, is the ‘‘ mihrab,” or sanctuary, a semicircular recess with vaulted roof ; and 
close to this is the ‘‘ mimbar,” or pulpit, from which the ‘‘ Imam” leads the chaunt of 
the Koran. The illumination is chiefly derived from the outer court, which, flooded 
with intense sunlight, sheds a soft glow of reflected light throughout the mosque. To aid 
in relieving the obscurity of its depths, the outer wall is pierced with small windows 
artistically designed. They are delicate perforations in white plaster, combined in 
beautiful patterns. Their effect depends upon the proportion that the dimensions of 
the openings bear to the thickness of the plaster. The light passes through a network 
of white passages, or so to say little tunnels; these only admit direct light from a 
distance. Thus seen, a window presents the appearance of a constellation of stars 
glittering in the gloom ; upon a nearer approach the effect is softened, the light being 
reflected from the white plaster forming the sides of the perforations. The appearance 
is then very beautiful. The mosques give an impression of size in excess of real 
dimensions, partly owing to their harmonious proportions, but also to the fact that the 
supporting columns or piers are short. This lowness is in keeping with oriental 
manners, as the worshippers squat upon the carpeted floor. 

The most beautiful of the mosques is one named El Jamaa Sidi Bon Medeen, 
situated about a mile and a half distant from Tlemcen, at Hubbad. It has a beautiful 
minaret, an attractive feature in the landscape when approached by the winding path 
that leads up to the village. The front of the great portal is enriched with a gem-like 
mosaic of glazed tiles, elaborate in design and perfect in execution, each tile being 
carefully cut to its required shape, and fitted to its place with precision. A few steps 
lead up to the lofty porch, domed and honeycombed ; the massive doors are of cedar, 
covered with bronze wrought into an open geometric pattern of great intricacy. An 
inscription commemorates the foundation, and runs thus :—*‘ Praise be to God! This 
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‘SHE REACHETH FORTH HER HANDS TO TIIE NEEDY.” 
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blessed mosque was erected by the orders of our lord Sultan Abd’Allah Aly, the son 
of our lord Sultan Abou Said Othman, the son of our lord Sultan Abou Yacoub, the 
son of Abd el Hack, whom may God console and comfort, in the year 739 H. [1361 
A.D.] For this work may they derive profit and honour at the hand of God.” The 
white walls of mosque and cloister are completely covered with a fretwork ornamenta- 
tion carved in the plaster, a marvel of beauty and wealth of design. The varying 
play of light reflected amongst the arches enhances the charm of this lace-like and 
exquisite decoration. The cedar roof is embellished with the addition of gold and 
bright colours. Attached to the mosque is a college now disused, and inscriptions 
record numerous endowments of land, set apart by former rulers for its maintenance. 











THE MOSQUE OF SIDI HALONI, 


Facing the porch, but on a lower level on the hill-side, a small enclosed space contains 
various graves, and a kouba, or mortuary chapel, where lie the remains of two cele- 
brated saints, Sidi Abd-es-Salem, who died 1211 A.D., and the patron saint, Sidi Bon 
Medeen, who died 1216 4.D. 

To the south of Tlemcen there is a depression in the mountain barrier which forms 
a line of demarcation between the Tell and the Sahara, that is to say between the corn- 
producing country, and the pastures of the table-land that extends towards the desert. 
This valley is well cultivated, water is plentiful, and a stream is utilized by several 
mills. In the upper part, where the cliffs encroach upon the terraced olive gardens, 
‘‘masarie,” as they would be called in Southern Italy (a word derived from the 
Saracens, meaning a place for the pressing of fruit), are numerous caverns, where 
shepherds pen their flocks and herds by night. When examining some ruined koobas, 
domed buildings erected over graves, situated in this part amidst a tangle of fig trees, 
my attention was suddenly diverted by hearing a song shouted with eccentric violence 
close by me, each verse alternated with notes played ona pipe. I soon espied the 
minstrel, a well-featured young man, but with an expression of countenance so wild 
that it at once assured me he was demented. He had undone his girdle, and having 
fastened it to the boughs of a fig tree growing before the mouth of a cave, where (as 
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I subsequently learnt) he dwelt, was swinging himself upon it. I had produced my 
sketch book, when a garrulous old Arab at work amongst the olives approached, and, 
giving me credit for a knowledge of Arabic I little deserved, offered an explanation of 
the strange spectacle. I was unable to follow his story, but noted that he made 
frequent use of the word meaning woman. Afterwards, I often saw the daft piper 
playing and singing in the city, and learnt that once he had been in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but through some misfortune being suddenly ruined, his reason became 
unhinged. I discovered too that he was a favourite with the children. Sketching one 
day in an open space of the town, he appeared, and commenced piping. Quickly the 
doors of the neighbouring houses flew open, and a crowd of eager children gathered 
round him. He flung sweetmeats amongst them, causing a general scramble, then 
renewed his piping, and as the poor fellow passed through the city gate homeward 





RUINED TOMB AT AGADIR, 


bound to his solitary cave, the gay and brightly dressed children streamed after him ; 
a pretty sight, and one that reminded me of the legendary piper of Hamelin. 

A Moorish author, Ibn Dehak el Aousy, a native of Spain, relates the following 
story of the saint Sidi el Haloni, to whom a very beautiful mosque at Tlemcen is 
dedicated. He says: ‘‘ When sojourning in this city I one morning saw thé sheik 
with a basket on his arm, occupied in selling candied almond cake to a crowd of chil- 
dren, and to the destitute he gave away wheaten cakes. When the children thronged 
round about him, he pirouetted, danced, spun round like a whirligig, and sang verses 


in praise of charity.” ‘‘ Beholding him act thus,” continues our author with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘I doubted not, but that the sheik belonged to the company of Saints 
and Friends of God.” The poor piper I have mentioned distributed his sweetmeats 


with all gravity—I conceive that he regarded the act as one incumbent on his calling ; 
that, upon finding his worldly prospects blighted, he determined to embrace the long 
neglected and now discredited profession of anchorite, that he followed this calling 
with commendable zeal, and his adoption of grotto, mendicity, psalmody, and the 
sweetmeat business, prove his thoroughgoing spirit. 

Agadir, the site of ancient Tlemcen, is situated in a wood of olive, walnut, elm, 
and ash, at a short distance north-east of the present city, and beneath the village of 
Hubbad already described. At one time Tlemcen was composed of two separate towns 
Situated close to one another. The most ancient of these was named Agadir, a 
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Berber word meaning the ramparts, the other was named Tagrart, Berber for camp ; 
the latter is modern Tlemcen, a name derived from two Berber words Tilim (it unites) 
and Cin (two). Yahia ben Kaldoun, who gives this derivation, considers that the 
name applies to the situation of the town, uniting as it does the Sahara with the Tell. 
Leaving the town by the eastern or Oran gate, and passing some market-gardens, at 
the distance of less than half a mile a point is reached where a brook flows at the 
bottom of a wooded gorge. Here the ancient crenelated walls of Agadir remain in 
good preservation. Numerous picturesque tombs are dispersed amongst the trees, 
and nameless masses of ruin bear witness to the former city. The broken nature 
of the ground, the lux- 
uriant vegetation, the 
extended views, the 
various ancient remains, 
combine to give a ro- 
mantic charm to _ this 
neighbourhood. 

Agadir was founded 
by Edrissite Arabs ; the 
date is not clear. Ac- 
cording to Gibbon, Edris 
founded a dynasty at 
Fez, 829 A.D. He erected 
a mosque at Agadir, 
which was restored and 
a minaret added by the 
Berber Sultan Yarmor- 
acen 1255 A.D. This 
tower is well preserved ; 
the lower portion is built 
of solid blocks of ma- 
sonry taken from some 
unknown Roman build- 
ing. This is proved by 
various inscriptions on 
stones built into the 
walls, and we learn from 
these and other sources 
that as early as the reign 
of the Emperor Cara- 
calla, a Roman camp was 
fixed at this spot, which 
was named Pomaria, the 
place of fruits. In this 
quarter numerous epi- 
taphs have been disin- 
terred, showing that in 

A JEWESS. the fifth century the 

Christian population was 

considerable ; and Christians continued to reside here long after the invasion of the 

Arabs. A Moorish writer of Cordova, Abou Obeid el Becry, says that in his day, 936 A.D., 

amongst the antique monuments of Tlemcen were several churches; and that at later 

date the sultans of Tlemcen had Christian troops in their pay is a fact proved not only 

from Arab but from Christian sources. A bull of Nicholas IV., 1290 A.D., commences 

thus :—‘* Nicholas, bishop, the servant of the servants of God, to his well-beloved 

sons, notables, barons, headmen, soldiers, and all other Christians who receive pay in 
the service of the kings of Morocco, Tunis, and Tlemcen.” 

In the year 1084 A.p. Agadir was besieged and conquered by an Almoravid king 
named Youssoug ben Teschifin. His camp, Tagrart, was the foundation of the pres- 
ent city of Tlemcen. A century later the town was again besieged by a chief named 
Abdel-Mouman, an Almohad, the name of a sect founded by an impostor who claimed 
to be Mahdi. Tagrart capitulated, but Agadir maintained itself for another four years, 
when this quarter was likewise taken by assault, and the rule of the Almohads estab- 
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lished. The conqueror repaired the fortifications of Agadir, surrounded the citadel 
Tagrart and the buildings gathered about it with a wall, and erected the grand mosque. 
Thus there were two fortified towns side by side, not a quarter of a mile distant the 
one from the other. In 1203 A.p. Abou Imran Mousa united them with a new wall, 
and a few years later Yarmoracen founded the Berber dynasty, some account of which 
has been already given, and which endured until the domination of the Turks. Under 
Berber rule, Tlemcen rose to importance, and is said to have contained a population 
of 100,000 souls. Jt was embellished with numerous buildings, and became noted for 
its manufacture of finely-woven fabrics, saddlery, andcarpets. It was also the centre of 
an extended commerce. Caravans brought hither the produce of the far south, whilst 





ARAB CHILDREN PLAYING MARBLES. 


from the north, Genoese and Venetian merchants anchored their ships in its port of 
Mers el Kebir. Under Turkish domination the population of Tlemcen decreased 
and gathered more and more around the citadel, and the ancient quarter of Agadir 
fell into ruin and became the solitude we witness to-day. Such in brief terms is an 
outline of the fortunes of the city. First, a period of slow development, followed by 
the vicissitudes of repeated siege and conquest, until under a powerful dynasty it en- 
joyed an era of splendour and prosperity ; then long centuries of slow decay ; finally 
the advent of the French, when the genius of Abd el Kader imparts momentary lustre 
to the expiring fortunes of the Moors. In 1828 Abd el Kader, then a young man who 
had just completed a pilgrimage to Mecca with his father, returned to Tlemcen. The 
austere simplicity of his life, and daily visits to the tomb of Sidi Bon Medeen, soon 
gained him a reputation for piety, and when shortly after war with the French broke 
out, he was signalized by his audacity. In 1832 he attended a great gathering at 
Mascara, when he, then a penniless cavalier, was proclaimed leader of the Arab forces. 
On the 6th of June, 1836, he suffered a severe defeat on the banks of the Tafra, with 
the result that Marshal Bugeaud advanced and occupied the city of Tlemcen. 
GG 
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A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
With Illustrations by R. A. BELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


J LANCHE FONTAINE was a girl who was not very happy at home: 
at least she thought so, which in many cases comes to the same 
thing. She was the only child of her parents, who believed on their 
} side that no girl in England had so many reasons for being happy. 
| They had no other object so dear to their hearts as this: that their 
child should be surrounded with everything that is best and most 
delightful in life ; that she should have not a wish that was unfulfilled 

= (within limitations, of course) ; that she should know everything and 
see everything that a young lady moving in the best society ought to know and see. 
And they spared themselves no trouble in this desire for Blanche’s happiness. Many 
long vacations which the Judge would have given a great deal to spend at home in his 
house in the country, resting from his many labours, he had spent instead in Italy, 
when it was too hot, or in Switzerland when it was too wet, for pleasure, in order to 


.please Blanche. In winter or spring he was often left alone for months together in 


his big dull old London house on the same argument. As for Lady Fontaine no 
washerwoman toiled more constantly than she did in the ceaseless effort to perfect and 
satisfy her child—‘‘ the only flower of my garden,” she would say with hands clasped 
and soft eyes turned to heaven. She was a pretty woman herself, very apt to be 
admired and applauded on her own account, just forty when Blanche was nineteen ; 
but her ambition was all for her daughter. She had not herself been carefully educated, 
and had resolved that her child should have everything she had lacked; and when 
Blanche ceased to be a child, and set up independent ways of thinking and ambitions 
of her own, Lady Fontaine was (at first) much delighted. She was continually telling 
her husband how original the child was, what character she had, so unconventional, 
always taking a way of her own. The Judge admired both of them, and thought 
them more delightful than any other created beings. To see them together 
was to him the most charming picture: and he loved to see the little rebellions 
of the girl, her assertions of herself. It pleased him more than anything when she 
defied himself, and proved to him that he knew nothing, and that all his views of life 
were out of date-—‘‘ That little thing !”’ he said with a chuckle of pride and pleasure. 

Now Blanche had not the least idea of being treated as a little thing. ‘* What | 
feel so much,” she said to one of her friends, ‘‘is that though they are fond of me, 
and I know very good to me, it is all ina selfish way—I mean it is for them- 
selves and not for me. Don’t you see the difference? They want to have me 
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always with them, either at home, or going with me when I go anywhere. Now you 
know that is quite destructive of anything like independence. How am I to get any 
experience of my own, to form any views, if I have always my father and mother 
keeping the wind from blowing on me, on either side ?’ 

The friend to whom she was speaking was not, as the old-fashioned reader may 
suppose, a girl like herself, but a man, and this man nota lover so far as Blanche was 
aware (indeed I believe honestly that she had never bestowed a thought upon the 
subject whether he was or was not so), but only a friend who agreed in some of the 
young lady’s opinions, and was in the course of indoctrinating her with many of his 
own. He was a kind of man captivating to the maiden imagination of the present day 
as the young soldier was to that of an earlier and milder development of womankind 
a man of literature, chiefly ° 
journalistic, saying his say 
daily in the papers, and thus 
influencing, as he himself half 
fictitiously, and his feminine 
friend most sincerely, be- 
lieved, not only the opinions 
but the action of the world. 
He laughed a little as Blanche 
spoke, eying her from under 
his eyelids with looks that 
meant a great deal—much 
more than she was as yet 
aware. 

‘*T have heard,” he said, 
“that the only way of real 
love was so, to love you not 
for your sake but for one’s 
own—because life was not 
possible without you: that’s 
the highest compliment don’t 
you think ?” 

‘*QOh, love!” she cried im- 
patiently, though with a quick 
blush, ‘‘ that issuch a different 
thing! I was speaking of my 
father and mother ;”’ she said 
this with calm conviction, as 
if any feeling that actuated 





them couid belong only toa BLANCHE AND MR. DEWSBURY. 
much inferior kind of senti- 
ment. ‘‘ What you say is an interesting view,” she added aftera moment. ‘‘It hasa 


specious air of truth about it ; it is the old-fashioned kind of compliment, isn’t it ? 
belonging to the time when a girl always replied to a man who proposed to her that 
she never could be grateful enough for the honour he did her, &c.—don’t you know ?” 

‘* Oh, yes, I know—Miss Austen’s young ladies and so forth. But if you come to 
think of it, poor creatures as men are—that’s allowed, I believe—it is the highest com- 
pliment the wretched fellow can pay you.’ 

‘* What ?” cried the young lady, ‘‘to ask a girl who perhaps has been very well 
taken care of all her life to step off from her pedestal and take care of him ! to follow him 
wherever he likes to go, perhaps to India, for instance, she who has been the leader 
herself ever since she remembers! Is that what you call the greatest honour, the 
highest compliment, &c.? I don’t see it in that light.” 

He laughed again, but with a discomfited air. ‘‘ Let us hope he would not mean 
anything so dreadful. Put it another way: what he might mean would be to take 
care of you better than you ever had been taken care of before, to be your constant 
guardian and defender, to work for you all his life.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” said Blanche, ‘‘ or rather thank him,” she added with another vivid 
blush which dyed her face for the moment, ‘‘this imaginary person! I shall be well 
enough off I suppose: I shall not want any man to work for me. However-this is a 
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complete digression ; what I was saying was about fathers and mothers. Men are so 
much better off that they scarcely ever understand a girl’s feelings on the subject. 
Sons are allowed to take up the struggle of life for themselves.” 

‘*Oh, very much so indeed,” said Mr. Dewsbury with a laugh. 

‘* Your parents treated you so?” cried Blanche. ‘‘ Well, then you never can under- 
stand how fettered a girl is, how unable to move a step one way or another, how 
continually kept in a kind of hot-bed, shut out from life. Ask your sister how she feels 
on the subject—that is, if you have a sister.” 

He laughed again in a curious way, with an evident sense of something ludicrous 
in the question which was altogether hidden from Blanche. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I have 
indeed more sisters than one; but they are very simple country girls. I don’t think 
they have ever thought of that side of the question.” 

‘* Ah!” cried Blanche, ‘‘if there are two of them that will probably make a great 
difference, they will side with each other. Two against two is fairer than two against 
one. What did you say, mother? Am I ready? I really should like to stay half an 
hour longer if you don’t mind—I am in the middle of a most interesting conversa- 
tion.” 

‘It shall be just as you like, my darling,” said Lady Fontaine; ‘‘ but remember 
your father and I are waiting, don’t be longer than you can help.”” As she moved away 
through the groups of the crowded room Blanche turned again to her companion. 

‘You see!” said that young lady with a slight elevation of her eyebrows. ‘‘I 
never can be allowed to forget:the chain at my foot ; you would not submit to that for 
a day.” 

‘* But you don’t want to walk home at your own time, to call at your club on the 
way, to goin with your latch key?” 

‘* Why not ?” cried the girl, ‘‘ there is nothing wrong in any of these things. Yes, 
that is just what I should like—to feel the air blowing on my face and know that I 
was free!” 

‘* My dear Miss Fontaine—well, there is one way of securing that, you know.” 

‘* What way ?”’ she cried with a little eagerness. 

He laughed, and to do him justice coloured a little too. ‘‘ In Miss Austen’s time,” 
he said, ‘‘—and indeed I hear elderly ladies sometimes do it now—the men were advised 
to marry when they made complaint of their forlorn freedom, which is often our view 
of the subject you know. And perhaps I ought to apologize for recommending 
it to a young lady. But to be bold—marry, Miss Fontaine! that is the way to 
freedom.” 

‘* Marry!” she cried half contemptuous, half abashed. 

‘*] heard somebody say the other day,” he added hurriedly, ‘‘ that there was no 
such freedom as that of a young married woman—that she could go everywhere, do 
everything, walk out at night, look in wherever she pleased, see life as much as she 
liked—in short do anything : with her husband.” 

‘* Ah!” cried Blanche clasping her hands, ‘‘ now you have spoilt it all! I was 
getting quite excited. With her husband! What is that but the old slavery again 
under another form ?” 

‘*T should not say that,’ 
my point of view.” 

‘* The point of view of the man who has the other end of the chain!” 

‘*Not so, Miss Fontaine. Don’t you think that two comrades going everywhere 
together are much more jolly than one alone?” 

‘* Ah, comrades!” she said. 

‘* My authority, whom I have already quoted, says there is no such camaraderie as 
that between two young people married ; and it stands to reason don’t you know—a 
man and a woman get on together much better than two men, or two women. I! 
assume,” he added, once more laughing, ‘‘ that this is a well-established fact.” 

‘I fully believe,” said Miss Fontaine with grave decision, ‘‘that there is no such 
sound friendship as that between a man and a woman.” 

‘** So our old Master at Oxford always said. He was not perhaps himself a lovely 
object.” 

‘* As if women only thought of what was lovely!” 

‘* Well, perhaps not. I think I do myself; but that is no doubt a weakness. Still 
there is no harm, I suppose, in being youngish, and decent-looking.” 


, 


said Dewsbury ; ‘‘ it is quite the reverse of course, from 
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‘*Oh, no harm whatever,” cried Blanche with a laugh. Something flashed in her 
eyes at the moment and made her perceive that Mr. Dewsbury answered perfectly to 
this description—nay, went beyond it. He was more than youngish and decent-look- 
ing. He was young and rather handsome than otherwise. She made this observation 
quite involuntarily and blushed as she made it : she was, as she said herself, ‘‘ dreadful 
for blushing,” the colour coming at a word, and so often when it was particularly in- 
convenient that it should do so. At this moment (with no will of hers) he showed 
himself to her in quite a new light. She perceived with startled instinct that it was 
himself of whom he was speaking ; and she felt sure that with those exceedingly keen 
eyes of his looking from under the eyelids in their peculiar way, he could see that she 
had perceived it. Poor Blanche, just then perceiving with double force that other un- 
comfortable consequence of being a woman, felt herself glow suddenly all over 
with a heat and flush which dazzled her eyes as if they had been the reflection of a 
flame. , 

‘** Good-night,”’ she said suddenly putting out her hand, ‘‘ my father does not like 
to be kept waiting. I must go now.” 

‘* Let me take you to Lady Fontaine,” he said, offering his arm. 

But Blanche did not desire to present herself before her parents leaning upon Mr. 
Dewsbury’s arm—leaning upon anybody’s arm! What old-fashioned folly! as if a 
girl could not walk through a crowded room without protection. She was at the other 
end of the great drawing-room gathering up her mother’s train before Dewsbury’s 
arm had time to straighten itself—a will-o’-the-wisp! flashing in her white dress 
through all the serried ranks. He smiled to himself as he stood watching her, 
feeling that he had successfully sowed a few seeds in that young lady’s mind to- 
night. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Epwarp Dewssury had attained an honour unto which he was not born 
when he put on the wig and gown of a barrister and acquired the right to plead in 
Her Majesty’s Courts of Law. He kept a discreet silence as to his antecedents, and 
nobody had ever heard him make any local allusions such as could identify one district 
rather than another as having been the place of his birth. There was indeed one 
person whom he spoke of sometimes as his guardian, sometimes as ‘‘ the friend who 
brought me up,” whose name was to be found among the names of other recognized 
persons, a Mr. Flete, of some manor or other, whom he visited occasionally. It is 
true that he had allowed to Blanche Fontaine, in a moment when he was off his 
guard, that he had sisters: but she did not repeat this to trouble anybody’s pre- 
conceived ideas : and the general opinion entertained of Dewsbury was that he was an 
orphan whose estate or property had been left in Mr. Flete’s hands. He had been at 
one of the smaller colleges in Oxford and had done very well ; he had also done well 
on leaving it ; and he was now a man thriving somewhat at the bar, and in the mean- 
time supporting himself by general literature and the Piccadilly Evening Light. 
He wrote very smartly on a number of subjects, and was considered ‘‘a power” in 
several of the houses to which he had gained admittance, introduced by other young 
men whom he had known at college or met on circuit. Nobody’s acquaintance with 
him was older than this, or more intimate ; but that of course was a thing not publicly 
recognized, nor thought of in the society to which he had made his way. Sir William 
Fontaine’s was a house of which he had gradually grown an haditué, nobody very well 
knowing why. The Judge thought he was a meritorious young man, with avery good 
knowledge of the law ; and Lady Fontaine had found him very useful at theatres and 
other places where it was difficult to find her carriage. He was a very handy man in 
many ways. If he heard her speak of anything she wanted, he remembered weeks 
after and took the liberty of getting it for her when an occasion occurred ; and he 
refrained from paying any special court to Blanche when she first made her appearance 
in society, for which both her parents were grateful to him. They went on indeed 
thinking for a long time that Mr. Dewsbury had only a sort of paternal kindness for 
their daughter, which was perhaps rather remarkable, considering that there was but 
a dozen years or so between them in point of age, which, as everybody knows, is only 
enough to put a young man and a young woman upon a level. This was Blanche’s 
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own idea, who thought herself at twenty ‘‘just about the same age” as the clever 
contributor to the Lvening Light: who was in reality half a world older not only 
than she, but than her mother, and even the Judge himself. He looked upon them all 
as innocents if the truth were known, and was fully minded to make them stepring- 
stones in his upward career. But this was not thought of in Portland Place when 
that terrible trouble rose between Blanche and her parents, and she thought herself 
the most ill-used girl in the world. 

It arose in this way. Blanche had a pretty talent for drawing, of which both the 
Judge and Lady Fontaine were very proud. Lady Fontaine’s boudoir, which was a 
very pretty and dainty little room, was hung with what she called ‘‘ my daughter's 
works,” as if the girl had been a Raphael. They had allowed it to be said to them, and 
they had themselves said with bated breath, that their child was a child of genius, and 
that had it not been that she had no need of such vanities, the world would soon have 
heard of her. They were of opinion—both, though the Judge ought to have known 
better—that genius was sufficient, and that to arrive at the head of a profession needed 
nothing but that heaven-born gift. I think Blanche would have been very willing 
to think so too ; but, in an unlucky moment, it occurred to Lady Fontaine to ask of 
a well-known artist that he would come and see ‘‘ my daughter’s works.” The artist 
came, lunched and talked and made himself very agreeable. He thought (or at least 
he said) that the ‘‘ works” as hung in the boudoir were very pretty, and smiled most 
‘*To draw as much as that will always be a 
pleasure to you,” he said benignly, admiring them with a smile upon his face. ‘‘ To 
draw as much as that!’’ What did he mean? For at home the Judge and his wife 
thought better of Blanche than of many an R.A. The girl, hot with curiosity and 
emulation, intent upon knowing exactly what he meant, and on showing him that she 
could do better than what she called ‘‘ those old things,” brought him in a special 
portfolio, her latest and choicest productions; and at these the critic lifted his 
eyebrows and pondered, giving forth at last such a thunderbolt as had never fallen in 
that house before. He said these remarkable words: ‘‘ This is another pair of shoes 
altogether. My dear Miss Fontaine, you ought to learn to draw.” 

To learn—to draw ! 

I will not venture to describe the scene that followed, the astonishment, the indig- 
nation, the dismay. Blanche became pale and Lady Fontaine red. The mild mother 
was like a dove enraged, the impetuous daughter was silenced. Learn—to draw! It 
was as much as that Academician’s life was worth : but the man had the courage of his 
opinions. ‘‘So long as she does only that sort of thing,” he said, waving his hand 
all round at the beautiful pictures, ‘‘ my daughter’s works,” upon the wall, ‘‘ it doesn’t 
matter ; they’re very pretty little things, and that’s all right ; but when an uneducated 
girl does a thing like this out of her own head—”’ 

‘* And pray, sir,” said Lady Fontaine, ‘‘ what do you suppose she should do it out 
of? Would you have my daughter copy from some one else—with her genius? And if 
you think Blanche is an uneducated girl—” 

‘*T am sure Miss Fontaine is a most accomplished young lady,” said the R.A., 
‘* and she has got a very good notion of colour—” 

‘* Well then, what do you mean when you tell me 
‘‘—but,” he went on doggedly, ‘‘ and it’s a great pity—she doesn’t know how to 
draw.” 

Blanche did not say a word. She gathered up her sketches into her portfolio 
trembling, and she cast a glance of hate and horror at the walls of her mother’s pretty 
room, where all her ‘‘ works” had turned suddenly into ‘‘ pretty little things.” 
Pretty little things! those pictures of castles and villages and woods and waters, 
which they all thought good enough (if not too good) for Burlington House! 
Scarcely a word was to be got from Blanche all the rest of that day and night; but 
next morning she electrified her parents by informing them that it was quite indispen- 
sable she should spend the next season in Paris, where she wished to place herself in 
M. Fleur-de-Chaux’s studio in order to learn to draw. The Judge, whom of course 
his wife had informed at length of Mr. Lake’s unparalleled rudeness and ignorance, 
burst forth into a guffaw, and Lady Fontaine cried ‘‘ Blanche!” in a voice that might 
have been heard in the street. But it was in vain that the parents laughed or stormed 
or argued, she stood to it with the determination of a martyr. Blanche had made up 


her mind to draw or die. Nothing that Mr. Lake could have said equalled her scorn, 
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her contempt for her previous work. ‘‘ Call those things drawings?” she cried, with a 
white face and red eyes. The Judge had scarcely had his laugh out when he saw how 
serious it was. 

To goto Paris into M. Fleur-de-Chaux’s studio, she,a young lady in the best 
society, at the beginning of the season, when all the world was flocking into London, 
and invitations were coming in every day ! to work ten hours a day (which was what 
Blanche stated as the easiest possible hours) among all the vagrants of art that flock 
to such places! It was impossible, impossible! Lady Fontaine demanded with tears 
whether her child, her only child, wanted to break her heart, to leave her alone ; but 
Blanche was not moved by the pathos of the situation. ‘‘ You have got papa,” said 
the heartless girl; and she did not hesitate to state to her mother the conviction, 
which she had already revealed to Edward Dewsbury, that the love of her parents was 
a selfish love, and that they cared for her not on her account but on their own. Lady 
Fontaine did not answer this terrible accusation so wisely as Dewsbury did. She was 
one of the women to whom the very name of selfishness is a terrible thing, and who 


- — — 






THE ARTIST'S CRITICISM. 


would almost rather be guilty of a crime than be supposed to desire anything for her 
own sole gratification. There were a great many dreadful scenes, and Lady Fontaine 
was moved to take into her confidence the most dangerous counsellor she could have 
hit upon, that extremely sensible person, Mr. Dewsbury, who was Blanche’s friend. 
Lady Fontaine was a woman of her century too, in a way. She believed in such friend- 
ships; and thought it most prejudiced, gross, and coarse-minded, not to say old- 
fashioned, of those who did not. She told Mr. Dewsbury all about it, and begged 
him to use his influence with Blanche. ‘‘ For she knows you must be quite 
disinterested, and she will listen to what you say to her,” the unsuspecting mother 
said. 

Mothers should never be unsuspecting when their daughters are in question : this 
was what the Judge said to her when one fine day Mr. Dewsbury called on Sir William 
before dinner and requested his consent to his marriage with Blanche. The young 
man did everything in the most perfect good taste, nobody could say that his conduct 
was not that of a gentleman. He explained that: feeling himself in so many ways 
her inferior, he could not address himself to Blanche without her father’s consent ; 
and he hastened, notwithstanding the Judge’s frown, to lay bare his circumstances, 
how much he was already making a year, and how much he hoped to make. He 
was not able to offer great settlements such as Sir William’s daughter had a right to 
expect, but 
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‘‘Don’t you think you are going a little too fast, Mr. Dewsbury?” said Sir 
William in his gruffest voice. ‘‘ It is time enough to talk of settlements when you are 
in the position of an accepted lover ; and we are as yet a long way from that. You 
don’t seem to see that I might have grave objections to giving you my daughter at 
all.” 

‘‘ That is surely for the young lady herself to settle, sir,” said the lover. 

‘* There are some suits that are never allowed to come to a young lady’s ears,” 
cried Sir William angrily. 

‘*]T think you'll allow that that is bad law, sir,” said the other with a smile of 
imperturbable temper, ‘‘ no arrangement, as you know, can stand that is done without 
the consent of both the principals.” 

‘*T do not allow that Miss Fontaine is one of the principals,” said the angry Judge. 

— ‘*Ah!” cried the suitor, ‘‘ but 

——— : then you have not fully entered 
WA into the case. I have not said 
anything to your daughter on 
the subject yet: but after all that 
has passed between us, I should 
be treating Miss Fontaine in a 
most unwarrantable manner if I 
did not make her a principal. <A 
man cannot break off in such a 
case, unless he receives his dis- 
missal.” 

** You don’t seem afraid of that!” 
cried the Judge in a_ towering 
rage. 

‘‘ Miss Fontaine, sir, is not a 
girl to draw a man on, and then 
to cast him off.” 

‘*To draw a man on! My 
daughter !” 

“You forget, Sir William, that 
I have been allowed lately to see 
a great deal of Miss Blanche.” 

Oh, yes, of course! It was 
the mother’s fault! When was 

,:«C*Sere=oa~socase «oof €é«€(the:«ckind in 

Bile .¢ | mn 7) // Mu which it could not be said that 
“ IT WAS QUITE INDISPENSABLE THAT SHE SHOULD sreNDit was more or less the mother’s 
THE NEXT SEASON IN PARIS.”’ PAGE 422. fault? They like to see young 

men fluttering about, to make 

them fetch and carry, to drag a set of captives at their chariot wheels! Poor 
Lady Fontaine was the last person in the world to drag captives at her 
chariot wheels, but the angry Judge did not discriminate. He fell upon her 
as soon as Dewsbury was gone and sacrificed her as the handiest victim; and 
as Blanche was made the witness during the dreadful dinner which followed of 
her mother’s tortures, the cause of them could not long be concealed from her. Nor, 
need | say, was it long before Dewsbury found an opportunity of pouring his suit into 
her ownear. The Judge in his passion had not attempted to bind him by any promise, 
nor probably would he have givenany. They met in many places, though no longer in 
Portland Place, and Blanche, it must be allowed, found it highly amusing to have this 
little drama going on, though she would not perhaps have used those words. And it 
went against every principle of her creed to allow a man who loved her to be sent 
away by her father. What had her father to do with it? It was not he whose 
happiness was in question. The mere idea of settling the matter thus without con- 
sulting her was enough to drive her to any extremity. And I must say that the house 
in Portland Place was in these circumstances anything but a home of peace. They 
would force her to be constantly with them, these tyrannical parents, to go out with 
her mother when she wanted to stay at home, to remain indoors with her mother when 
she wanted to go out. What is a mother that she should thus annihilate the personal 
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freedom of a grown-up individual, with personal rights as strong as her own—a mere 
accidental relation—who had not chosen Blanche or been selected by her, in the only 
way in which such mutual bonds can have any real weight ! 


CHAPTER III. 


I COULD not say with truth that Blanche loved her energetic and persistent lover. 
It would scarcely be true even to say that she was ‘‘in love” with him, which is a 
different matter. But to have him there in the midst of her discontent, a confidant to 
whom she could tell everything, to whom every detail was interesting, who was never 
weary of hearing her talk about herself and expound her views, was a distraction and 
consolation unspeakable. What he wanted, she felt sure, was her own advantage not 
his, and that she should please herself, and carry out her own wishes—very different 
from the parents who desired nothing but that she should constantly be with them. 
Blanche indeed did not represent to herself very clearly what should be done after she 
was married, if it were by any means possible to wrest a consent to her marriage out 
of her father and mother. Whether she expected that he would yield in that matter of 
going to Paris for instance, which had been the great question—before the greater 
question arose of his acceptance as her husband :—whether he would have less 
objection than her parents had to let her go off alone, and live, as she said, her own 
life :—even a young woman of advanced principles does not require to be logical, and 
that problem was lost in the rush of others still more delicate to solve. It may be 
asked how it was that in these circumstances she had the opportunity of meeting 
Dewsbury at all ; to which the only reply is that Lady Fontaine was, like her daughter, 
a woman of her time. She could not behave like an unnatural mother of the dark 
ages, and coerce her child. She would not even condescend to let the young man see 
that she was afraid of him. All that she could do was to avoid the houses in which 
she was likely to meet him : but he was too clever a man to lose a chance in that way. 
He breathed his story into the ears of here and there a lady of their mutual acquaint- 
ance : and there was scarcely one of them who did not throw herself on the side of the 
lovers. It was during a prolonged interview thus procured, while Lady Fontaine was 
held in conversation by her hostess in another room, that Blanche first introduced a sub- 
ject which made Mr. Dewsbury wince. The season was drawing to an end, and they 
were both of opinion that something ought to be done to settle the question, though 
they could not decide upon the best means to be employed. It was however with an 
idea in her mind which she did not think fit to explain that Blanche began to question 
about his family the man who was so anxious to gain entrance into herown. Dewsbury 
was as much startled as if she had put a pistol to his head—all the more as there was 
in her look a something of mysterious meaning which he could not fathom. 

‘*My family! Oh, have they been talking to you of my family?” he said. 

‘* Nobody has talked about them, and that is why I want to know ; for who would 
be so likely to help us, Edward—unless indeed you think they would object to me.” 

‘*Object to you! Who could object to you? But I do not think they could help 
us, my darling. My family,” he said, looking at her keenly, ‘‘ are—you must find it 
out one time or other, Blanche—very humble folk.” 

‘** Are they ?”’ she said indifferently, ‘‘ but that’s not what I care about. Tell me 
something about them—I want to know.” 

‘* What do you want to know, my best and dearest? They would think you a fairy 
princess, they would feel as I do—” 

‘**Oh,” she said with a quick breath of impatience, ‘‘ if you would only understand 
it’s not that sort of thing I want! Where do they live? How many are there of them ? 
You have a father and mother, Edward?” 

‘** Yes—like most other people,” he said. 

‘* And sisters ?—you told me once two sisters.” 

** Very well,” he replied with a troubled smile. ‘* Yes—you have a good memory, 
Blanche—I have two sisters.” 

‘* And where do they live?” she asked, as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world : and so it was, though it was so embarrassing. His smile became a sort of 
grin of enforced endurance. ‘‘ If you think of going to see them the Judge and Lady 
Fontaine would never hear of it,” he said. 
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‘* Oh, never mind what I am thinking of ! I don’t know where you were born or 
what your home is. Tell me, Edward. I want to make a picture to myself. Oh!” 
she cried with impatience, ‘‘ only to myself you know—for I can’t draw, though I have 
been doing nothing else all my life!” 

‘** My poor little martyr,” he said, hoping to draw her attention from the other sub- 
ject ; but Blanche was not to be balked : and finally she succeeded in getting from him 
the name of his father’s house. It was, she remarked, nodding her head with satisfac- 
tion, a pretty name. Woodlands Farm. He had meant to say Woodlands only, but 
in his confusion brought forth the whole with the look of a man making his last con- 
fession, Blanche did not know why. She conjured up the image of a fine old-fash- 
ioned red brick house buried in verdure and flowers. The Bertrams in the Thames 
Valley, those very rich people, called their very, very smart house that people went to 
see, afarm. She was not in the least startled. And she did not rest till she had made 
out the entire address. Fountain-Bridge—that was very pretty, very quaint and 
picturesque too: she told him with a look of pleasure that she could see it in her mind’s 
eye—the name was a picture in itself. And he parted from her devoutly hoping that 
it was only for this girlish satisfaction that she had pursued him into the last of corners, 
and forced him to deliver that secret of his life. Pray heaven the fantastic girl meant 
nothing more! 

Alas! Blanche meant a great deal more. It was, as has been said, nearly the end 
of the season, and she was aware vaguely of the family plans upon which this year 
she had not been consulted. They meant to carry her off to the ends of the earth, or 
at least as near that as the Judge could be persuaded to go. Ido not know exactly 
what Lady Fontaine meant by the ends of the earth—perhaps it was only the Tyrol ; 
for she was not bold enough for a long voyage or to take Blanche round the world. 
Enough had breathed out into the atmosphere however to alarm the girl, and she felt 
that the time had come for her to act on her own account. Soon it would become a 
matter of impossibility to see Edward, to have a word with any one who would take 
her side: for I need scarcely say that Blanche’s friends in general looked upon her, 
not as the victim of her parents’ selfish affection, but as a spoiled child of fortune 
whose every vagary her adoring family was ready to yield to. The interval of the 
Long Vacation was a very alarming one for Dewsbury also, but he could not suggest 
any way of escape, and could only implore his beloved to stand fast, not to throw him 
over. Blanche had felt with increasing conviction for some time past that she must take 
the matter intoher own hands. And it was not a thing which she had the least objec- 
tion to do. She had always wished indeed, as the reader knows, to distinguish herself 
by individual action, by taking her life into her own hands : and for some time she had 
been turning over the matter in her own mind, confiding her intentions to nobody, not 
even to Edward. Her plan at last was fully worked out, and she thought she had found 
at once the easiest and the safest way. 

She went out one morning. with a bag in her hand, while Lady Fontaine was busy 
with her housekeeper in their daily consultation over the menu and other household 
affairs. Blanche was very apt to despise these consultations—as if an intelligent 
woman, as she said, could find nothing better to do than to contrive a new dish! 
But she was grateful at the present moment for anything that delivered her from 
her mother’s watchful eye. It was late in July, for the Judge could not get away till the 
Courts rose. It was a beautiful fresh morning, cooler than is usual at that time of the 
year, and the trees were greener than usual, and the grass had not been burned brown 
in the parks by reason that it had been an unusually wet season, as it so often is at the 
present day. Blanche went out with something of the feeling of an adventurer going 
forth to seek new worlds. She was a little afraid of meeting anybody she knew as she 
went quickly along with her bag in her hand ; anda little, just alittle afraid that some- 
body might speak to her, or be rude to her, though she knew not why, such ideas having 
been always presented to her mind as the penalty of going anywhere alone. But 
neither in the streets nor at the railway station did anybody take the least notice of 
Blanche. She was not a beauty of the overpowering kind (with which, I confess, I am 
not familiar) who cannot go anywhere without being stared out of countenance or 
followed by eager admirers ; though she was indeed a pretty creature enough. It is 
my opinion however chat a girl going quietly about her own business is as safe as if 
she were fifty, and so Blanche found. She had carefully looked out Fountain-Bridge 
in Bradshaw. It was a little insignificant station in Hampshire, not very easy to find 
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at all, and at which few of the trains stopped. It was about noon when she arrived 
there, in the full flush of the day ; and except herself there was but one person who 
got out upon the little platform. This was a—what was she? a young woman, cer- 
tainly not a lady, a good many years older than Blanche, dressed in a sort of travesty 
of the simple dress which Blanche wore, so that an ignorant and undiscriminating male 
creature might have supposed that they were dressed alike. This young person re- 
garded Blanche with very curious eyes as she set out hesitating from the railway 
station. She had decided that it was better not to ask the way to Woodlands there, 
but to wait until she met some one on the road; but there was something in the un- 
certainty of her movements which showed that she did not know her way, wherever 
she might be going. This was not at all the case with the other, who moved briskly 
forward, exactly knowing where she was going 
and every turning, as was perceptible in her 
step and attitude. Blanche had come dut first 
and was a few steps in advance, the other 
having paused to exchange a little badinage 
with the porters at the station ; but presently 
Miss Fontaine heard the brisk steps of this 
young person coming after her down the 
country road, and stopped and turned round 
at the opening of a cross way. ‘‘ Can you tell 
me,” she said, “the way to Woodlands 
Farm?” There was a little flutter in her voice \ | 
and she felt one of those foolish blushes, to { ih | \ 

which she was so subject, flush over her. 1 He's i | | Bite 
Absurd! as if to ask such a simple question ih | HI q 
was betraying herself to a stranger. She was ly \\ BA! | | 

| 
| 























surprised by a responsive change in the iy 
other’s looks, and a startled flash out of the i | 
blue-gray eyes which, now she came to look g ¥ 





at them, seemed to her familiar, as if she had 
seen them before. _| | a 

‘* Woodlands Farm! oh!” cried the young oe yp 
woman, ‘‘ how funny that you should ask me/ [| ; 
for I belong there.” 

‘*Do you indeed?” said Blanche. She 
looked at this new acquaintance more closely, 
a little startled, almost frightened, if the truth 
must be told. Belonged there! Standing op- 
posite to her Blanche perceived all the imper- BLANCHE LEAVING HOME. 
fections in her, the ‘‘common”’ look, the 
trumpery ornaments she wore, the badly arranged dress. In what capacity could 
she belong there? She could not be a lady's maid. Persons of that profession, 
so far as Blanche’s knowledge went, did not speak in that bold and free tone to 
ladies whom they met. She was puzzled and troubled, and did not know what to 
think. 

‘* And I’m going there straight,’ said the young woman, ‘‘if you like I'll show 
you the way.” 

‘* You are very kind,” said Blanche. Somehow the offer took away her breath. 
The young woman looked at her with an inquiry in those blue-gray eyes—(where had 
Blanche seen them before ? they were the kind of eyes that seem loosely attached, that 
quicken and project with curiosity) they asked as plain as words, What do you want at 
Woodlands Farm ? What is your business there ? 

They walked along for a little side by side. Blanche was very eager to question 
her companion, to find out something about the house, and what the family was like. 
But her lips were closed by some incomprehensible influence. She felt abashed, per- 
plexed, realizing for the first time what her wild undertaking was: to present herself 
to an unknown family as betrothed to the son of the house, and to ask them to take 
her in and shelter her because of the unkindness of her own parents. It had seemed 
so perfectly simple last night. She had thought it the most natural thing, the one 
place where she had a right to be taken in and taken care of—where she must find a 
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natural support and advocacy. Who so fit as Edward’s father to plead his son's 
cause ?—or as Edward’s mother to give protection and countenance to the girl whom he 
meant to marry? But somehow the look of this young woman, housemaid or dairy- 
maid, or whatever she was, with her eyes coming half out of their sockets with 
curiosity, daunted this young lady more than words can say. 

‘* Perhaps you were wanting country lodgings ?” saidthe young woman. ‘‘ We’re 
all against it, but mother will have it. She says it’s her little share—though there isn’t 
much to be made by it—like the poultry don’t you know, and the fruit.” 

‘*Oh!” said Blanche faintly. ‘‘I suppose then you are on the—home farm or 
something of that sort?” 

‘* We are on all the farm there is,” said the young woman. ‘‘ Woodlands Farm— 
as has been a hundred years or more in our family. But farming’s a poor trade now, 
as father always says, and we have to make up a bit in other ways. Mother and me 
and Georgie, we do all we can with the eggs and spring chickens, and father lets us 
have the orchard ; but it isn’t much as comes out of that. A lodger is a little bit of a 
help now and then, and mother would make you very comfortable—plenty of milk and 
fresh eggs and all that.” 

‘**Oh!” said Blanche again—and she added still very faintly, ‘‘ Perhaps I have 
made some mistake ;—or you could direct me. What I wanted to find was the house 
of Mr. Dewsbury. Not the farmer’s—the Dewsburys’—of Woodlands—” 

‘* To be sure,” cried the young woman, ‘‘ and who did you take him for if not the 
farmer! Why, we are the only Dewsburys in the parish, and this is the only 
Woodlands. And I’m the eldest, Kate!” 


” 


CHAPTER IV. 


To describe the feelings of Blanche Fontaine arrested in the middle of that country 
road, having committed herself to the most tremendous step in life, left her home, 
thrown off her natural allegiance, and cast herself upon the world—and now to have 
the curtain of the future abruptly lifted for her by Kate Dewsbury of the Woodlands 
Farm—is more than words are equal to. She saw it all ata glance. Those were the 
same eyes that had looked at her so often from under Edward Dewsbury’s eyelids. 
This was one of the humble folk of whom he had spoken with so much (as she thought) 
unnecessary hesitation. Heaven knows what in her ignorance she had imagined that 
to mean—simple country people, a rustic squire and lady, out of the way of the world. 
He had not deceived her. It was not from him she had received that idea. It was all 
folly, pure folly of her own. She stood still for a moment in the middle of the road, 
feeling as if she had been suddenly suffocated, unable to get her breath. She did not 
faint, but the light went out of her eyes for the moment, and all the earth and sky 
whirled round about her: she went on for a few steps mechanically as if she had 
suddenly become blind : her bag fell out of her hands—that bag with its pretty fittings, 
the silver-topped bottles, the ivory brushes, which she had brought with her, thinking 
that for a day or two at least her future sisters would supply all her more serious 
wants. Oh heavens! and this was one of her future sisters! She heard Kate 
Dewsbury’s alarmed voice in her ears—‘* Oh, miss! what is the matter? You ain’t 
used to be out in this heat. Sit down on the step, you poor dear, and lean your poor 
head on me. Dear, dear, there ain’t a bit of shade or nothing, nor a drop of water 
nearer than our house.” 

‘*T have got some eau de Cologne in my bag,” said Blanche faintly, coming a little 

to herself. Kate had picked up the bag, and looked at it with great curiosity and 
awe as Blanche opened it. The silver-topped bottles filled her with admiration, so did 
the dainty flimsy handkerchief which Blanche saturated so extravagantly with the 
pungent water. She to have recourse to eau de Cologne, a girl who did not know 
what faintness meant! It revived her however, and after a while she was able to go 
on walking slowly, with a sense of absolute downfall and exhaustion such as she had 
never felt before. Never had Blanche in all her life been so weak. She accepted the 
guidance of Kate as if she had been a little child. 
- ** We ain’t far off now,” said the young woman soothingly. ‘‘ Take you hold of me 
and I’ll help you on. And mother’s a kind soul. Whether you’re thinking of the 
lodgings or not she’ll be just as pleased to see you: and you can be quiet a bit in the 
parlour and come to yourself.” 
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The poor girl was so entirely overthrown that she accepted everything with a kind 
of dull dependence upon her companion, and was led through the fields to a red house 
shaded by a few trees, and covered by the wild clematis in clouds of blossom, which 
comforted her a little : for, homely as it was, it might have been made by imagination, 
and even perhaps by clever hands and good taste, into something, humble indeed, but 
not entirely unlike what she had dreamed. Blanche was led however into a little 
parlour of a kind she was perfectly acquainted with, with a little greenish window, 
half blocked up by red geraniums, and a table in the centre with a red and blue cloth, 
and a little glistening black haircloth sofa upon which she was implored to lie down 
and rest. The mother came 
out full of solicitude, a fresh- 
looking country woman 
with a large clean’ white 
apron, put on hastily as 
the first expedient in a social 
emergency, and which she had 
not finished tying when she came 
forth from the kitchen in wonder 
and excitement. Nothing could 
have been more kind than this 
motherly soul. Her eyes did not 
dance with curiosity like her 
daughter’s. She ran to fetch 
water, then to fetch milk, to do 
anything the poor young lady 
could want. ‘‘Oh, hold your 
tongue about the lodgings,” she 
said, thrusting Kate aside with 
a vigorous push. ‘‘Let’s get her 
well, poor thing. She’s as white 
as a Sheet.” There were no 
cushions on the horsehair sofa 
except one covered with bead- 
work which Kate placed be- 
neath the young stranger’s 
head, but which her mother 
with an energetic hand drew 
away. 

‘* I'd as soon lay my head 
on the kitchen hearth,” she 
said; ‘‘bring me a pillow out 
of the best bed.” 

‘*Oh,” said Blanche, strug- 
gling to her feet, ‘‘it is not 
necessary! Indeed it is not ; A & 
necessary! Thank you_ so 
much, it was only—the sun : and Ree be Pat = 
I am quite well now.” BLANCHE ARRIVES AT WOODLANDS FARM. 

‘*T don’t doubt as it was 
only thesun: but you ain’t quite well, my poor dear. Just you lie still and get a good 
rest. My man’s coming in to his dinner, and I'll be busy for a bit: but you stay 
quiet here.” 

‘* Can you tell me when there is another train,” said Blanche, ‘‘ going to town?” 

‘* She means London, mother,” said Kate, ‘‘ and there ain’t one till four o’clock.” 

‘| hope, with a son there, that I know as town means London without none of 
your telling,” said Mrs. Dewsbury. ‘‘ Lord, there’s your father and the bacon not 
dished, and you in your Sunday clothes! I'll have to leave you, miss, for a little ; but 
just you stay quiet, and as soon as dinner’s out o’ the road I'll fetch you a cup of tea.” 

Presently the little fuss and commotion of the two voices over her head, of the 
kindly hands pushing her down on the sofa, more powerful in their impulse than 
Blanche was used to, but unmistakably charitable and kind, ended, and Blanche was 
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left by herself with an aching head, and a dismayed heart. She saw a big rural figure 
stalk past the window, and heard a heavy long step go through the little passage—a man 
with a ruddy round countenance adorned by ragged gray whiskers, with the familiar 
aspect of the cottage-farmer—and thought with a shudder that this was the man 
whom she had expected to open negotiations with her father, to treat with the Judge 
on equal terms. Blanche heard the stir in the kitchen as he came in hungry for his 
dinner, loudly demanding the cause of the delay; and guessed from the flutter and 
hurry of voices that the curious episode of the young lady shut up in the parlour was 
being told. It seemed to her that she could see the scene. The big wooden table 
drawn away as far as possible from the fire, the old farmer wiping his red-brown fore- 
head, the mess of bacon and beans on the table. Blanche at home had seen cottage- 
life in all its aspects, the comfortable as well asthe wretched. She saw everything that 
was passing as if she had beenthere. Another voice too fluttered in, a young and shrill 
one, which had been a moment before calling to the fowls in the backyard. She lay 
upon the little sofa paralyzed for a time, feeling as if she could not move, while her 
mind moved slowly taking in all that scene. And Edward Dewsbury ! Where did he 
come in, how did he come in, to this bewildering milieu? And her own wild thought 
of taking refuge with his people as the natural and sagacious thing to do, and the 
letter which his father would write to the Judge, and the still more important letter 
which his mother—his mother! this kind, rough, motherly body—would write to Lady 
Fontaine! When this thought came over Blanche she burst wildly into an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter, and then hid her face in herhands. At this there was a sound of 
the pushing back of chairs in the kitchen and a rush to the parlour door. 

‘*It’s the hystericks as has took her,” cried Mrs. Dewsbury, rushing in with her 
daughters at her heels. 

Blanche raised her face to look at them, astonished—more than astonished— 
haughtily demanding with her eyes what they wanted to intrude thus upon her. The 
three stared at her bewildered and then retired one upon the other. 

‘*She’s maybe wanting her dinner. Ask her if she’d ’ave a bit o’ bacon, mother,” 
said the youngest girl. 

‘*Husht, you gaby,” cried the mother in a whisper. ‘‘I’ll go and make her a cup 
o’ tea.” 

Blanche recovered her wits after this interruption. Her first feeling had been one 
of utter despair as well as dismay. To the absolutism of youth it seemed as though 
the wild step she had taken, the flight from home, the intention she had of severing 
herself from her own family, and flinging herself upon his, was a final step, and that 
nothing was left her but to throw herself into their life, seeing that she had thus re- 
linquished her own. But after a while this girl of her period began to see more clearly : 
and there came into her mind, like the way of salvation, the hour of that next train ! 
Yes, it was a commonplace way enough of getting out of this extraordinary dilemma ; 
but yet it was the easiest, simplest, the infallible way. She would go home like the 
prodigal : she would fling herself upon her mother’s neck. She would say, I have been 
a fool, the worst of fools, but I have not done any harm. To make a little expedition 
into the country alone was no harm. Blanche knew the difference between mountains 
and molehills : she did not imagine for a moment that her reputation would be com- 
promised, or an undying resentment awakened in the bosom of her parents when it was 
known. It made her head swim round again to think of going back ; but yet there was 
the way before her simple as daylight. She rose and looked out of the little window over 
the red geraniums that blocked it up, and there was the road lying white in the sunshine, 
the way back into the world, her own world. She looked at her watch ; it was but two 
o’clock. Two o’clock only, and the train not till four! Should she go away now, 
while they were occupied, steal away not to look that good woman in the face again ? 
But she could not move a step without being heard. She roamed about the little 
room looking at all its wonderful treasures ; how wonderful they were! there was a 
book or two, a volume of a boy’s magazine bound, a volume of a common cyclopedia, 
compendium of knowledge, a little poetry book or collection of extracts in a shabby, 
showy binding, some little articles of spun glass, a few shells in fearful and wonder- 
ful constructions, a few photographs—Ah ! one above all others constantly repeated. 
How was it that she had not seen it at once? a round schoolboy face with those 
eyes loose, projecting, like a pair of goggles ; then the half-grown lad more advanced ; 
then a head in a college cap :—then the man, not exactly as she knew him, but yet a 
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man—a young man in society, the ward of Mr. Flete of Fletehorn, a fellow of his 
college, a newly called barrister. Blanche felt her head again go round and round. 
What had he to do here ? 

And then there came upon the girl an acute and overwhelming sense of shame : had 
she not said a thousand times to herself and others, that distinctions of rank were 
nothing, that it depended on a man himself what he was, that to ask who was his 
father was the most contemptible of impertinences ? Ah! but then she had not thought 
of his mother, and his sisters ; the people whom he ought to love, whom he ought to 
live with, whom he ought—oh, above all—to tell his bride of, to make known to her! 
Her heart sank with shame to think that this sudden revelation had changed all her 
thoughts of him ; that it seemed to push him far off from her, to make him impossible, 
impossible! Yet why? for he was not changed by any such discovery : and oh ! how 
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BRINGING IN TEA. 


contemptible on her, or any woman’s, part to change her opinion of her lover because 
his family was simple and poor ! fh 

There was a knock at the door, and Mrs. Dewsbury entered carrying a tray. 
“Here, miss,” she said, ‘‘ I’ve boiled a nice fresh egg as you don’t often get the 
like of in town as you call it, and a nice strong cup o’ tea; and see if that don’t set 
you all to rights. Ah, you’re looking at them photographs! You would not think, 
would you now, that a gentleman like that belonged here? But he do—quite the 
gentleman as you ever see, and a good son all the same, the best o’ sons. You should 
just see the gown as he brought me, real silk and a beauty! and for ever sending a 
five pound note or somethin’ o’ that sort. If ever a mother was proud I’ve got the 
right to be of my Ned.” : 

‘* Perhaps the lady has seen him in town, mother,” said Kate, ‘‘ she do look at him 
so.” 

Blanche put down the photograph as if it had burned her fingers, but Mrs. Dewsbury, 
wholly occupied with her own subject, took no notice. ‘‘ He’s agoing to get married, 
she said, ‘‘ to a lady of title, a grand lady, one of them as you see their names in the 
papers—and another grand lift that'll give him. Oh, he’s been a lucky boy! and to 
think it was just Mr. Flete coming here, promiscuous like, for country lodgings that gave 
him his schooling and made a gentleman of him! ‘Mrs. Dewsbury, ma’am,’ he said 
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to me, ‘it’s a shame wasting a bright boy like that on a farm.’ ‘ And so it is, Mr. 
Flete,’ says I, ‘ but we’ve got no money to advance him ; for trade, even if it’s only a 
good shop in the village, wants capital.’ ‘ He’s fit for more than a shop in a village,’ 
says he, ‘ and I'll find the money, Mrs. Dewsbury.’ Father, you know, he didn’t like 
it at first, he said as it was taking the boy from us, and that he’d grow up to be 
ashamed of his father and mother. But not a bit! none o’ them knows my Ned : he’s 
been that kind and nice! My dear! don’t you spoil your nice cup o’ tea, putting 
water in it ; there’s nothing for putting your head to rights like a good strong cup o’ 
tea. 

‘* And do you know,” said Blanche, *‘ the lady—whom he is going to marry ?” 

‘* Ah, that’s just the worst of it,” said the good woman, ‘‘! don’t believe as he'll 
ever bring her here. A lady o’ title, you may think ! in this bit of a little place. But 
I don’t begrudge it, for it’s for his good ; she'll give him a great lift, and that’s the chief 
thing ; for what are we, to be thinkin’ of ourselves ? You don’t eat a bit, miss.” 

‘* Oh, the tea—is what I want,” said Blanche: it was strong and bitter, and to 
swallow it was no easy matter. ‘‘] suppose your son is—very much attached to the 
lady.” 

“** She’s deep in love with him anyhow,” said Kate with a laugh. 

‘* And who wouldn’t be?” cried the mother. ‘‘ 1 won’t deny as from what he says 
it’s mostly on her side—but that’s far more often the case than folks think—and such 
a lift as it will be for him. Bless us all, but you’re not even drinkin’ your tea.” 

‘* ] think I shall be better out of doors—I want air,” said Blanche. 

‘* Open the window a bit, Kate. Well, miss, if you will go—but I can’t abide to see 
the good tea wasted as I thought would set you just right. What d’ye say, Kate ?— 
Oh, about the lodgings ; but | don’t think the lady wants no lodgings—” 

‘* Does your son know that you let lodgings?” said’Blanche. 

They all laughed a little. ‘* Well, he don’t, to tell the truth ; but bless you, nobody 
comes here as knows him; and why shouldn’t we put a trifle in our pockets with all 
the bad years we have had, and next to nothing for either hay or corn? Perhaps as 
you’re not thinking of the lodgings you might like a basket of fresh eggs, or some of 
our plums to take to town?” 

‘* Oh, yes, a basket of eggs," said Blanche ; and with a fierce satisfaction she gave 
Edward Dewsbury’s mother five shillings for the dozen, such a bargain as the mistress 
of Woodlands Farm had never made before. Good Mrs. Dewsbury made some little 
demur, but was satisfied that the rest of the money was for the basket which the visitor 
might have no opportunity to send back. The younger sister carried it for her to the 
station, full of wonder and questions as to why a lady should come by the twelve 
o'clock, and go by the four o'clock train. It was a wonder that grew upon the whole 
family as soon as her back was turned. But if any satisfaction came to them on the 
subject, it was not till long after, when the incident threw much light to Edward 
Dewsbury upon an episode in his life which he did not understand. 

Blanche went back with such a tempest of outraged feeling in her heart as all her 
experience of heroines in books could not equal. She gave the eggs to a porter at 
Victoria, who thought her mad, but accepted the gift with enthusiasm; and went 
home trembling for the reception she should meet with, and the explanation she must 
make. But when she got to Portland Place, she discovered that her mother was out 
for her usual drive, and the household calmly confident aware that Miss Fontaine 
had gone to lunch with a friend. Blanche felt that her maid looked very curiously at 
her bag, and had remarked the absence of the ivory brushes and the silver-topped 
bottles ; but that was all. And the earthquake that had happened, the convulsion of 
nature, the tremendous change of which the girl was conscious, passed, as if nothing 
had been but the tranquil sunshine and ordinary course of the calm July day. 

After this there is not much to say. Her shame at the impulse to throw off her 
lover because of his low degree disappeared in the passionate revulsion of feeling with 
which she had heard of his indifference to herself, which probably was a mere fiction 
of his family to demonstrate his superiority. But it did not seem so to Blanche. 
She had never corresponded with Edward Dewsbury, and as the Judge spent the 
Long Vacation in the Tyrol with. his family, and afterwards consented, as the least of 
several evils, to allow his daughter to learn to draw in Paris during the following 
winter—the name of that rising young barrister vanished from sight and sound as if he 
never had been, and Portland Place knew him no more. 
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